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FOREWORD 

ENOiuUn), a wounded giant, is stn^ling to recover 
strengtH. Other countriea in the interval of their own 
embarrassments and strivings are watching with an 
interested, if not an anxious, eye to discover if in a new 
vitality the giant is to choose a new way of life. There 
are certainly some signs of it. Guided by a spirit which 
is essentially stable England may well try novel methods 
for meeting unexampled conditions. Experiments ci 
deep consequence to this country will have a signifi- 
cance and influence beyond our borders. England 
automaUcaHy emei^es as a leader in after-war condi- 
tions for the worid and the path the country treads may 
lead to hope and encouragement, may conceivably 
bring in sight a beacon of warning to the observing 
nations outside. 

Li the following pages there are sketched some of 
the nuun features of England in a state of transforma- 
tion. That it is a complete picture is not suggested. 
In the shifting scenes of the moment one can do no 
more than secure a snapshot. It would require a com- 
mittee of experts widely varied and all highly endowed 
to collate the facts about this country at presait, and 
it is a safe guess that the better fitted they were for 
their extensive task the more sharply would they be 
divided in their conclusions as to tendenciefl for the 
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FOREWORD 

future. An iodiTidual judgment has, st any rate, the 
advuitage of cohesion. 

Ija what I have written I have used the wotd "Eng- 
land" to denote the country as a whole except in cases 
where I have referred specifically to Scotland, Ireland 
or Wales. "The United Kingdom" or "Britain" would 
be more strictly accurate, but "England" is in common 
use to express the nation in general. Distinctions 
abroad are sometimes made but they do not trouble any 
of us, except perhaps the Irish. Five of the principal 
members of the "English" Cabinet are Scotsmen, and 
the Prime Minister who presides over it is a Welshman. 

F. D. 
I/mdon, 

Maicb, 1920. 
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England After the War 



A COUNTBT IN TBANSmON 

AS s sequd to war England is at the partmg of the 
/\ waya in retard to the maimer of her life, and, 
only half conscious of the fact, is turning with 
some stumbles, but sure instinct, to a reoi^aoization of -^ 
society. Four years of permeating tragedy have taken 
a certain settled order from the nation, and tides of 
feeling hitherto unknown sweep the land. Material 
danges travel in company with novel moods among 
large sections of En^ish men and women. 
' The machinery of government goes on, railways run 
as usual, Farliunent sits with its accustomed rites, 
postmen dehver letters as they did before the war, 
crowds still line up for seats in the theatres, clergymen 
preach their usual sermons on Sunday, and city streets 
and countryside show little difference to the casual 
observer; and yet the nation is not merely unsettled, 
but is touched in many of its parts with a chaotic lack 
of direction, and in other parts is moved by a spirit of 
msu^ency. The historian of the future will assuredly 
record tlut from the time fighting stopped in the 
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great war England entered upon a new epoch. likely 
enough the new epoch will be for all the world as wdl 
as for England. But the fact that a country stable in 
its essentials, progressively moulded by compromise 
and tenacity through many centuries, should stand out 
as leader in a new order of things has an element of 
high drama. Is the story of Rome to be retold, with 
difiFerent settings? 

England will em^ge in a new shape — that much is 
certain; but only the inspired prophet can say whether 
the new shape will be for better or worse. Ajnong our 
friendly observers abroad there are doubtns. They 
bring to focus an acute vision on our foibles, they dis- 
cern weaknesses to which we are blind, and they shake 
their heads at the shams we have buttressed, the hypoc- 
risies we have covered up. It is the end of England, 
they aay. But these people who have not lived amongst 
us miss perhaps one big fundamental. En^ish self- 
sufficiency comes partly from temperament, partly 
from experience. England, to put it bluntly, is not.'a 
place of timorous hearts. Whatever may now be 
changed, the personality of the English people will 
remain. This personality with its qualities and defects 
has led a race to world-destiny. Despite many social 
injustices which continue to exist, it has given the 
Engli^ the happiest home life among all lands. When ~ 
the new England emerges the old England will be its 
unfailing inspiration and support. 

No one can realize the significance of the present 

condition of affairs who has not an understanding of 

4 
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A COUNTRY m TRANSITION 

what England was like b^ore the war, and who has 
not sensed the pecuHar spirit of England. Those who 
live abroad are quite naturally influenced by frag- 
m^aiaxy newspaper dispatches, by snippets of foreign 
policy, and sometimes by the opinions of those who, 
failing to make a success in their own country, go to 
another and become the disparagers of their Mother- 
land. But foreigners sometimes get a glimpse of the 
kind of tie which secures all but an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of those who are bred in England. Americans 
have sometimes pointed out to me with genuine 
critical wonderment that while men and women of 
other nationalities who come to the United States and 
make money and reputation become as a rule citizens 
of that coimtry, Englishmen, whatever their achieve- 
ments and whatever their prospects, very rarely indeed 
relinquish their Enghsh nationality. They are always 
thinking of going home. There is just a touch of 
exa^ieration when this is commented on, and the feel- 
ing b perfectly natural. England with all its drawbacks 
remains to her sons, and to a great many who were not 
bom on English soil, the dear Homeland of all the 
woijd. She has many exploits in her history. As in 
other nations her young people are thrilled by the 
stOTies of what the courage and persistence of English- 
men have achieved over a great stretch of history. It 
is strange but true that the overworked and underpaid 
men or women in the industrious wilderness of the 
North or of London feel like wine the words of Henley: 
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Where shall the watchful sim, 

Englandt HO' England, 
Match the master work you've done^ 

Eogland, my own. 

When shall we rejoice agun 

Such a mi^ty breed of ma 
As come forward one to tea 

To the song on your bu^es blown. 

Take and break us, we are yoore, 

Bn^and, my own. 
Life is good and joy rides high 

Between English earth and s^. 

Let me give an extract from a recent letter, Mi. 
Hutton, who I think gets down to bedrock English 
sentiment, that sentiment which foreigners find it so 
hard to understand but which is the basis of a hundred 
senses and unbreakable memories: 

England of my heart is a great country of hill and valley, 
moorland and marsh, full of woodlands, meadows and all 
manner of flowers, and everywhere set with steadings and 
dealt homesteads, old farms and old churches of grey stone 
and flint, and peopled by the gentlest and quietest people 
in the worid. England is not merely what we see. It is of 
the past, of the future; it is inheritance. Tli^e abides a 
sense of old times gone, of andent law and friendship, and 
rejigious benediction. 

Jn the old days before the war I knew the British 
Parliament well, and it was with memories thick upon 
me that I went into the House of Commons one even- 
ing near the first anniversary of the signing of the 

e 
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A COtJNTRY IN TRANSITION 

Annistice. The gathering with its historic setting had 
the outward semblance of old times, but nevertheless 
there was instantaneously presented to the accustomed 
eye the [»cture of the changed and changing England. 
Gcme were the embattled and coherent forces fadng 
each other from opposite sides of the House. Gone was 
that solid block of Irish members who used to hold 
the seats below the gangway on the Opposition Benches. 
Sf»ttered wk« the Labour forces, some of them now in 
oiqxwition, some sprinkled among the Government 
ranks. On the Front Bench instead of a line of Liberals 
or a line of Conservatives there was a medley of politi- 
cians. Conservatives, Liberals, Labour men, and some 
individuals drawn from the business world who have 
never labdled themselves at all. On the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench appeared a handful of minor personages, 
some of them Liberals, some Labour, and one or two 
Conservatives. Personalities were strangdy mixed. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the father of the House, was 
sitting on the Grovemment side below the gangwayt 
and near him was Lord Bobert CecU, who had emerged 
from Cedlian traditions to become the leader of the 
band of Conservatives who ace Liberal in thought and 
ambition. Sir Edward Carson, the occasionally relent- 
less critic of the Government, had a seat on a back 
bench among the Govemmait supporters. The Oppo- 
ation side of the House comprised many who gave 
strong support to the oflSdal hierarchy. The house 
debated things in the mood of expediency. The old 
ordered line of battle had disappeared. 
7 
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ENGLAND AFTER THE WAR 

Suddenly a Government difficulty arose. The Prime 
Minister, an infrequent visitor to the House in these 
days, was hurriedly fetched. He came in with slow 
gait, with heavier shoulders than of yore, and with his 
hair and moustache, which I remembered as dark in 
tint, completely sUvered in the course of the past three 
years. His principal opponents of times gone were 
now at his side as colleagues. As Mr. Lloyd George 
took his place at the Table I saw on him the heavy 
marks of the war's responsibilities. There was, how- 
ever, still the latent fire in his eyes. When he b^an to 
speak Z had before me a picture probably not seen since 
the days of the Reform Bill nearly ninety years ago, 
the picture of a leader so strong personally as to be 
imchangeable by any individual opponent, a leader who 
gibed at and lashed his critics, soothed and persuaded 
restless followers, stimulated to fervour his steady ad- 
herents, and commanded and fasdnated and over- 
powered the House of Commons with an almost stag- 
gering supremeness. Such a spectacle would have heea 
impossible, however strong the man, if there had~been 
a r^ular and organized opposition. 
I The House of Commons silhouetted a country pass- 
ing through phases hitherto unknown to h^ history, 
presaging phases which no man can do more than 
guess at. The life of a nation like the life of an indi- 
vidual is to some extent a chance affair; a man may 
have character and capacity as a background, but the 
irruption of overwhelming emotions will produce effects 
the nature of which cannot be told in advance. In 
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ordinary times a man's temperament and ability pro- 
vide a pretty safe guide as to his course of action and 
his destiny. But the stronger a man or a nation, the 
more unaccountable are the results of the great emer- 
gencies. Ei^land ia in the midst of the consequences 
ci a prdonged fight to the death. 

I landed at liverpool from America on July 30, 
1919, after two and a half years' absence in the United 
States, where there were afoot suggestions of a changing 
England. I came back knowing that eddies on the sur- 
face are not always an accurate guide to the main course 
of the current. Let me set down as factfully as I may 
some of the things I found. From the moment I 
stepped off the boat I noticed that people were thinner 
tlum in the old days before the war; particularly did 
this strike one in the case of friends and rations; 
shortage of food over a long period had apparently 
had its effect. Travelling from Liverpool to London I 
had evidence that even now, nine months after the 
Armistice, there were not the opportunities for food 
that used to exist No luncheon car was on the train. 
When we stopped at Crewe for a few minutes no 
luncheon baskets were to be obtained at the railway 
rdreshment room, only little cardboard boxes containing 
a scanty sandwich, a piece of cake, and a banana. The 
train, like nearly every train I noticed tor months to 
come, was crowded, uncomfortably crowded; some 
people who could find no seats were standing in the 
corridors on this journey of 200 miles. Here, indeed, was 
a contrast to pre-war times, wh^i railway journeys in 
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En^aod were not only the fastest, but the most com- 
fcurtable in the world. On arrival in London at Eustim 
station there was another little shock. Previously <Hie 
stepped from the train on to a platform on the other 
side of whic^ some thirty feet away there was an end- 
less stream d tazicabs available for passengers. There 
were a few there on this occasion but they had been 
ordered in advance, and hundreds of people were left 
without a vehicle. It was necessary then, and it was 
necessary for months afterwards, for travellers to ord^ 
ahead at exorbitant prices taxicabs to meet their trains, 
or else to proceed to the street or the ingress of|the 
statical and try to secure by payment of considerable 
siuns, twice or thrice the old fares, an occasional taxi 
bringing people to the station. Drivers were not only 
critical about the price, but also about the destination. 
It was simply impossible to get one to proceed to a 
distant suburb; to persuade one to drive to some com- 
paratively nearby point in the middle of London was a 
task which needed ample recompense. 

I drove across London in a private car from Euaton 
in the north-west to the south-west^n district where I 
lived, crossing Trafalgar Square, 'Whitehall, and West- 
minster Bridge by the way. There was little difference 
in the external appearance of old London, except that 
the peo[de on the sidewalks were thicker; but the anti- 
(urcraft gun emplacements were to be seen here and 
there, and a considerable acreage, previously levd 
greensward, in the parks and conuncms was onder cul- 
tivation for v^;etables. 

10 
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That night ID the club I again noticed that pe<^le 
were thinner. These were the impressions of my first 
day in England after two and a half years of absence. 
Succeeding days and weeks gave me a clearer vision of 
the difference between the old and the new England. 
I f oimd that although the best part of a year had elapsed 
since the Armistice many war inconveniences still 
thrust themselves to the fore. There was not the same 
freedom of food as in the old days; milk was scarce as 
well as hi^ily priced; butter was rationed and could be 
obtained only io tiny portions if at all in the restaurants; 
sugar was scanty, and at periods tabloids of saccharine 
reappeared in the hotels. Meat was good and fairly 
ploitiful, excepting bacon, which though not stiuted 
in quantity was hard, salt, fat, and not to be compared 
with the crisp and dainty breakfast dish of before the 
war. 

I went out into the country and found the farmers 
prosperous because of the demand for food. For two 
generations at least, perhaps for a period reaching back 
to the repeal of the Com Laws sev^ity years ago, peo- 
ple <Hi the land had not had such a good time. On the 
coast fishermen also were doing well. Indeed, it was 
ahnost impossible for any one who possessed a business 
supplying essential requirements in the shape of food 
not to make good profits. A similar comment may be 
made with regerd to the industries in the North con- 
cerned with the provision of clothing. Those persons 
who possessed house property were in a fortunate posi- 
tion, in spite of the fact that the Government had im- 
11 
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posed a restriction against the raising of rents. The 
war had stopped all building, the progression of demand 
had gone on as usual, and the consequence was that 
during the period following the war the PTisfing houses 
were at a premium and could be sold for 50 per cent, and 
in some cases 100 per cent, more than the? were worth 
in the b^inning of 1914. 

All these details that I have sketched were either 
based upon or connected with the one great all-per- 
vading alteration in the life of the country. It cost 
more than twice as much to lire as it did before the war. 
Food and clothes, amusement and travelling, furniture 
and fuel, books and newspapers, everything in the life 
of the ordinary individual cost from 80 per cent, to 150 
per cent, more than they used to. And yet, amazing as 
it seems, the bulk of people were in their daily life 
materially better off, and the majority were apparently 
far mi»e prosperous than ever before. True, there was 
anotha side to the question which was continually 
brought b^ore the notice oi the public by strikes or 
threats of strikes, namdy, the alleged di8cr^>ancy be- 
tween the additional cost of commodities and the addi- 
tional wages of sections of workers. But side by side 
with this went a vast spending of money, particularly 
in the cities. Theatres and other places of amusement 
were cranmied to the doors. Vendors of luxuries could 
not supply the demand. At the Motor Show at Olym- 
pia in November, 1019, as many as 50,000 people were 
present on one day, and thousands of orders were bdng 
taken for expen^ve machines nuMiths ahead, and in 
U 
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many cases hundreds of pounds were paid for merdy 
the option of securing one of the better makes three or 
four months later. Mcmey was everywhere being spent 
like water. There was tremendous activity on the Stock 
Exchange, where new industrial companies were con- 
tinually being floated to be promptly oversubscribed 
by a public whose pockets were overflowing with cash. 
And this was the state of affairs while the naticmal 
finances were in a perilous condition. We owed ei^t 
thousand millicm pounds, approximately forty billion 
ddlars — a debt for posterity — that was one fact 
Another fact was that our revenue was only a httle more 
than half our expenditure, which meant of course that 
the debt was being continually increased. The Gov- 
cxnment was faced by an outcry from the Press and 
from public men against the state of affairs, and made 
the defence that they were cutting down in every direc- 
tion, that certain additional expenditure resulting from 
the war could not be curtailed in a moment, and that 
in any case there must be heavy additional spending by 
reasons of the automatic burdens, such for example as 
pensions whidi were the effects of the war. It may be 
asked where, then, did the money come from whidi so 
many were spending in such a profuse manner. The 
answer is simple. The industries of the nation had been 
given over to war production, and this production had 
to be paid for by the Government from borrowed 
money. Thousands of fortunes, large and small, were 
made in spite of the tact of a special impost on war 
prints. Continuing demands and continuing expeudi- 
18 
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ture by the Government, which were lai^y autoiaatic, 
followed the war, so that borrowed money was increas- 
io^y flowing into the pockets of a large number of 
people. It made everybody feel rich. Really, of course, 
the community was mortgaging the future. While 
there were still large sections of the lower paid workers 
whose lot was not enviable, it was an undoubted fact 
that the working classes as a whole were very much 
better off than they had been before the war. There 
had been exceptional remuneration and practically no 
unemployment for years. Women and boys had been 
working in occupations previously closed to them. A 
flood of money had in consequence burst over all the 
country, and though it began to show some signs of 
subsiding, there was still a tremendous amount in 
currency, a fact which maintained the new and illusive 
impression that everybody was better off. 

Bound up with these facta were new impulses in men 
and W(Hnen throughout the land. England for the 
moment was a changing kaleidoscope. A glimpse of it 
was to be had in the scene I saw in Parliament. 
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CHAPTER n 

TED UOOD OP THE PEOPLE 

IT aeons like looking back into the Middle A^es 
when one takes a glance at the state of things in 
the country before the war. The English were an 
easy-going people. Their influence reached over a 
great part of the worid. They did not care very much 
what foreigners thouj^t of them, being assured that if 
in respect of any particular matter opinion was hostile, 
the opinion was faulty and wrongly based. They were 
making a pretty good living, and it was easy to cause 
expenditure to balance revenue. For a large part of 
our income we depended on raw materials from abroad 
which we turned into manufactured goods and e:q>orted 
all over the world. We had an enormous mercantile 
fleet, which helped to increase our wealth. On the 
whole we were going along very well as a nation among 
nations. True, there were mutterings of discontent, 
on the one hand from the moneyed class that Mr. 
Uoyd Geoi^ by his financial pohcy had to some extent 
dqdeted some of their money; and <m the other hand 
secticms of Labour claimed that they were ill-paid and 
that the conditions of their work were not good enough 
to enable them to lead a full and healthy life. There 
was Bcnnething to be said for both contentions, but the 
15 
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system of balances and compromises which are part and 
parcel of British national life gave the propertied 
dassea the opportmiity of putting their case in Parlia- 
ment and of electing to the House of Commons repre- 
sentatives to voice their views if there was sufficient 
popular support for them, and on the other hand 
Labour achieved organization not only among the 
Trade Unions, but in Parliament, which made it very 
much the most powerful Labour movement in the world, 
and gave it a strength for actitm which was sufficient to 
wipe out the bigger abuses and to proceed steadily with 
the elimination of the lesser ones, not only those which 
were a heritage of the past, but also those which sprang 
into existence from time to time in new trades or new 
processes. The population of Britain, however, was 
not dominated by either the rich or the poor, but by 
the multitude <^ shades ranging between the two 
extremes. The fairly comfortable people outnumbered 
those with grievances by perhaps five to one. In all 
the vast stretch of population from the workman earn- 
ing two pounds a week to the professional man or shop- 
keqter with an income of eight hundred pounds a year, 
there were here and there discomforts, and, among the 
lower paid, occasional privations, but as a whole, the 
peculation might be described as living as happily as 
those of any nation on earth. Men for men, women 
for womm, their earnings were better than those of 
many countries, but were not nearly so good as those 
in the United States. On the other hand there were 
compensations which were only to be appreciated by 
16 
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an <^der people, compensations to be derived from sur- 
roundings, influences, and enjoyments outside the pos- 
session of mere money. The domestic life of England, 
as for generations, was her privil^e and her pride. 
To the overwhelming majority of English people, men 
and wom^i, a happy home was the summing up of all 
the good to be obtained from life. The harsher side of 
rank and fashion occasionally emphasized by fordgn 
observers was not nearly so noticeable as outsiders 
thought, although of course it had its objectionable 
phases in the servihty which in many cases must be 
the accompaniment of class distinctions in an old aris- 
tocratic country. Against this had to be placed the 
important fact that despite much advertised cases to 
the contrary, high posititm in either the political, the 
intdlectual or the social section carried with it an 
obligaticoi oi good manners, correct speech, and a moral 
standard. A politician in England convicted <d im- 
morality would jBnd his career broken in twenty-four 
hours. A millionaire who presumed on bis money to 
utter vulgar words in the House of Commons would be 
ostradzed by all the Members. A baronet who brdce 
the moral law would se^ in vain for entrance to the 
drawing-room of a middle-class respectable lawyer — 
(though a duke might manage it). Class distincticHis, 
too, with all their evils, provided an incentive which 
no desire for wealth could give. There were young men 
and young women constantly striving upwards with 
a view to rect^^tion by those who in higher inrdes 
ime ret^cmed better than themselves. Much that was 
17 
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bad and much that was worthless secured a foothold 
up<Hi the higher plane, and gave rise at home and 
abroad to the work of the scoffer in an intonation of 
voice and an exaggeration of expression. A feudal pre- 
sumption of superiority could be found in many in- 
stances, but inevitably was levelled whenever it came 
in contact with the real ability of modem English life. 
Through all classes there ran a civility which by stran- 
gers was regarded as a mark of weakness, but which was 
really a true sign of strength. The London policeman 
was no servile creature when he toudied his hat with 
his glove and said "Good morning," or when he pro- 
ceeded to explain to a visitor his .way about, or to give 
protection from the traffic. Genially was to be found 
in the cheery greeting of the storekeeper, the inevitable 
"Thank you " of the car conductor in receiving his fare, 
the courtesy of the postman, and the pleasant helpful- 
ness of the railway guard. No countryman or farmer 
passed you in a lonely rural lane at evening whether 
you were a stranger or an acquaintance without a 
cheery ** Good-night." And in the fishing villages 
around our coasts, the blue-guemaied fisherman would 
offer you a word about the weather as part of his greet- 
ing. In these things lay much (4 the spirit of old 
England. 

We owed about seven hundred million poimds, about 
three and one-half billion dollars, as a national debt 
which we were reducing each year by payments from 
our revenue. Then in 1914 there burst upon the 
country war at a time when war was hateful to nine- 
IS 
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tenths of the population. Within a few months the 
life of the community was turned upside down. 
Factories engaged in making goods for our trade 
abroad as well as needs at home were converted into 
places to make munitions for fighting. Existing 
doclgrards and arsenals were swelled into huge cities; 
new ones were built. Vast sums were voted by 
Fariiament as .the beginning of a great debt which 
posterity altme can repay. As the months went on, 
practically the whole adult male population under 
fifty years of age was engaged directly or indirectly in 
war work. Hundreds of thousands of women also were 
drawn into war occupations, a large proportion of them 
taking the fJaoe of men who had gone out to do the 
fighting. As the war progressed hardship as well as 
tragedy descended on all the land. Deaths by the 
hundred thousand ci our young manhood were re- 
ported. At home food not only soared in price, but 
ms strictly limited in ext^it. Even little children had 
to go without thdr proper supi^y of milk. Streets 
in our cities at night, because of the raids by German 
wrcraft, had to be darkened to the extent that curb- 
Btmes were whitened to give a faint indication to 
pedestrians agtunst mishaps in crossing the road. Raids 
by Zeppdins and aeroplanes were borne bravely, but 
were painfully felt by everyone, especially by the moth- 
ers with families. In hundreds of thousands of homes 
barricades ai mattresses were built up in the lower 
rooms for protecticHi at night wh^i the dread signals 
woe given. Poor women with their children round 
19 
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them sou^t refuge in the subways, and many of them 
travelled to and fro by the undexground trains for five 
or six hours continuously in order to escape the chanoes 
of death for themselves and their o£Fspring. Through 
all the misery of life during this period it can be truly 
said that the underlying thought of all the people, rich 
and poor, was that Germany should be beaten. All 
wait for nought if this could be accomplished. Lack 
of food, scanty clothing, danger by night and dqr not 
only on the battlefield, but in the hitherto peaceful 
streets and countryside of old En^and, were all 
swamped by that dominating impulse. Victory came. 
Relid and exultation suited throughout the land. 
The difficulties of the future were forgotten for - 
the moment in the relaxation <^ tightened nerves, in 
the sure and obtain knowledge that no more would 
Death reap its daily harvest among men at the front. 

After this came the months of negotiations for the 
Peace Treaty, and at this time forces at home b^an to 
show signs of confusion and future dangers, the inevi- 
table sequel of a convulsion in national life. The 
colossal war industries could not be stopped at^a 
moment's notice, for who knew what the ensuing month 
or two would bring forth? There was, of course, some 
diminution. Much talk there was of the rebuilding of 
industries or the installatifm of new <Hies, of the increase 
later in our foreign trade. Little was done. By means 
of borrowed money everybody's pockets ware full. 
Masses of the population who had lived from hand to 
mouth had found means of comfortable occupation 
20 
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daring the war and were, comparatiTely speaking, well 
off. Tradesmea, in spite of tlie difficulty of selling and 
buying, had made big profits. FirmB engaged in war 
work, notwithstanding the imposition of a heavy excess 
prc^ts-taz, were roIUng in money. Dependents of 
killed and injured were receiving pensions and allow- 
ances previou^y unthought of. Men discharged from 
the Army were allowed certain sums of money. In the 
mood d spendthrifts we were enjoying ourselves on 
borrowed money while financial disadvantages were 
piling up all around us from causes inseparable from 
the impoverishment of Europe, our chief customer, and 
from our own need of imports from America. It looked 
as if British people had suddenly become thoughtless 
and reddess. There is at least an element of truth in 
the suggestion. It was, however, but one of many 
symptoms of the new England, and they were all more 
or less linked up together. 

The mood of individuals as well as of the country 
has been changed by the events of the past five years. 
The British for good or evil are a dangerous and ugly 
people when stiired. Placid on the exterior, they are 
probably the least docile and the most tenacious of 
rebellion of any people on earth. In eruption they are 
not pleasant to deal with, either at home or abroad. 
There is a new carelessness afoot. It has to be remem- 
bered that practically every family has lost one or more 
oi those near and dear to it in the war. Every family 
has been under the pressure of actual privation for 
years. That has produced a state of mind and mood 
«1 
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vhich helpa to make people reddess in the spading of 
numey, never so plentiful. It helps towards the gnm 
attitude of the Labour people who are determined to 
have some of the good things of life hitherto denied 
to them. But there are changes in other directions, 
too; changes in the hard and fast opinions of men to 
whom pohUcal loyalty was something at least as im- 
portant as religion itself. I foimd bewildering altera- 
tions in men's opinions everywhere. Some Labour 
leaders who had held high responsibility had be(»me 
almost Conservative in their tendencies. Some Con- 
servatives had broadened and widened into advanced 
Liberals. Mr. Walter Long, a Cabinet Minister, and 
icx a generation one of the most hardened and bitter 
opponents of Home Rule for Ireland, has become 
»>nvinced that Ireland must have a Home Rule far 
in advance of that against which he had so long fought. 
Lord Robert Cecil, a descendant of aristocrats whose 
family has been imbued with Tory traditions from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, has become in all the big 
matters of policy, an advanced Liberal. Those are but 
two instances out of many. 

One of the signs of the new mood or series of moods 
through which the country ia passing is the fever for 
speculation, or in plain words, for gambling. The 
plenitude of ready money hdps the thing on, but 
the root of the matter is in the new uosettlement, the 
restlessness, the desire for excitement, the e£Fort to 
forget tragedy and to enter upon some kind of counter- 
acting stimulant. To some extent it Is the sequel of 
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the bigh-strung tension of war days. Milliooa had 
taken chancea with life and death; why not chances 
witb money where at least the penalty for failure was 
not the loss of one's life. Once a habit is started 
amfiilg people it grows and spreads by itself. Many 
persons who have not the slightest natural lildng for 
gambling find themselves sliding into new courses, and, 
such is the atmosphere, without particular desire to avoid 
its continuance or its results. In London, where before 
the war bridge was almost a fashion to the esdusion 
of all other card games, there is a diligent pursuit of 
poker. Reasonably good players of bridge have tem- 
porarily forsaken their old love. 

The prevalent tenden(7 is demonstrated on the 
Stock Exchange. There are repeatedly minor booms 
in speculative stocks. More than that the public rush 
to take up shares in the new industrial flotations whidi 
are put upon the market by the score. At the beginning 
of tjie week, a favourite time for new issues, there may 
sometimes be as many as fifty columns of prospectuses 
advertised in the papers. And the eagerness of the 
public, of course, multiplies the new issues. It cannot 
be doubted that many speculators will have a melan- 
ch<^ awakening if they have not already experienced 
it. I know of one company which asked for £300,000 
for some speculative industrial activities. It possessed 
only £100,000 worth of equipment and openly stated 
that the other £200,000 was represented by options 
which on the face of them were doubtful. The public 
sent in applications not for £S0O,000 but for £1,250,000. 
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Such is the spirit of gambling when it sdzes a 
country. 

I can beat aummarize the mixed volume of impulses 
in England by setting out some individual illustrations. 
Each case may be multiplied by thousands, and it is 
the comminf^ed reactions among the whole body <A 
the population which produces the new confused con- 
diticm of affairs with its hazards for the future: 

(1) The middle-aged mother who has lost one son in 
the war and who has one now at home. Mingled grief 
and relief cause her to idolize her remaining child. 
Nothing is too good tor him. If she has some money 
he is encouraged to enjoy himself. "Think what the 
poor boy has been throtighl" He, a young fellow in 
the twenties not better or worse than other young men 
of his age, himself relaxed after the war thinks more c^ 
having a good time than of settling down to work. He 
goes to swell the thrtmg who are seddng seats in advance 
at the theatre. 

(2) The young working man safdy retomed from 
the war who has been wounded and is now restored to 
health. He has a little money in his pockets by reason 
of allowances. He has been through a terrible period in 
which he has measured himself against the aristocrats 
to whom he used metaphorically to touch his hat. He 
has found them as brave as himself, and he has found 
himself as brave as them and of equAl value to his 
country. He left a grinding weekly occupation with a 
chance of being out of work ever before him with a 
struggle for fresh occupation for himself and lus 
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family. He comes back with a new independence, al- 
most a desperate independence. Why should the mani- 
fold enjoyments of life be shut off from him and his? 
He is filled with bitterness that the manufacturers and 
traders should without the dangers of fij^ting have 
made automatically large profits out of the war. 

(S) The young married man of the artisan or clerk 
type who after two or three years of open-ur life and 
physical training has inwardly resolved that never 
again will he subject himself permanently to a soul- 
oonoding existence at two pounds or three pounds a 
week in office or factory. He is thinking of emigrating 
to the overseas Dominions or America, or else of 
securing a farm in the country, or of some kind oi 
business for himself. He has no indinatifm for vic^oit 
revi^tion in the country, but all the same he is 
determined that his life shall be changed in the future. 
IHia impulses are not the less strong for being somewhat 
vague. I 

(4) The political enthusiast who had all his notions 
turned upside down by the issues of life and death, 
possibly for himself, certainly for some members of his 
fanuly. He has seen men he has genially despised, like 
the labouring folk, prove themselves not only heroes but 
men of mind. (A young working miner in Wales who 
enlisted as a private rose to be a general.) If he is of 
the opposite bnnd of politics he has seen the aristocrats 
iriunn he held in contempt rise to heights of self-sacri- 
fice; that th^ should have gracious manners in the 
face of death added a lustre which to him is imperish- 
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able. Wliile he instinctively clings to certain labels oi 
party politics he knows in his heart that he is {vepaied 
to throw them all over. 

(5) The mother of a lai^ family in whom the in- 
grained love of her country has battled with the desire 
for the safety fd her sons, and at the aid of the war, 
now that her boys are safe, feels that the only tangible 
results of the conflict have been the tact that she has 
to pay twice as much for everything which makes life 
tolerable for her family. The increase in her income is 
not equal to the increase in the cost of what she has to 
buy. She is bitter against the shop-keqiers, indifferent 

. to the politicians, and demands to know what England 
has got out of the war except suffering. 

(6) The man who has made money out of trade or 
manufactures during the past four years, and who 
previous to 1914 was worth a few hundreds of pounds 
and is now worth anything from ten thousand pounds 
to one hundred thousand poimds. He is sending his 
sons to Oxford and Cambridge and he and his {riaida 
are filling the hotels, buying country houses, giving 
orders for motor-cars, booking boxes at the theatres, 
and he is morally certain that all is for the best in this 
best of possible worlds. 

(7) The middle dass father who has lost all his sons 
in the war, and who does not care vdiat shape politics 
take; who has become silent and reserved and to whom 
in general the world has become an empty place. He 
used to make himself felt within his circle in politics, 
local or national. He has slipped away from it all. 

M 
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(8) The thoughtful leadn who with opinions of his 
own has never been violrattly inclined and who with 
mind saddened by the eveaits of the wax has mentally 
emerged into the determination that so far as he is 
concerned there shall be no more wars short of those of 
national defence against invasion or flagrant aggression. 
He willingly throws all his old party all^iances into 
the furnace of new emotions. He is a stronger man with 
deem vision and with fixed determinations. 

These are but samples from a hundred grades of 
changed men and womoi. From the combination of 
all of them and tbdr effects cm the body politic the new 
England is to shape itself. 
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IT was at the end of 1919 that I went to a West 
End store of a famous London hat-making firm 
which in the old days was a recognized rendezvous 
for men in the mode. A silk hat by "X" was part of 
the hall mark of a well dressed man. I remember well 
the array of glossy headwear which used to be one of 
the sights of the stwe. What a change was there on 
my last visit! There were still many customers at the 
long counters, young ofiScers recently demobilized seek- 
ing civilian garb, clergymen from the country, and 
business men. They were buying bowler hats, and soft 
grey felts. One man was rejecting the fashionable 
trilby for a wide-brimmed slouch hat of an American 
make. The difference from pre-war days was that there 
were no silk hats to be seen. It so happened that I 
wanted one. There used to be an endless stock in 
various sines and in differing fashionable shapes. I 
found that in this, probably the largest and best known 
hat store in Ix>ndon, they had not an ordinary-sized 
silk hat to fit me. They had to make one. Wheo I 
asked the reason for this surprising necessity I was told 
that silk hats had gone almost completely out of fashion 
for everyday wear, whether in the City w West End. 
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They were used now practically only for formal occa- 
Bions or possibly here and there by individuals going 
out in evening dress at night. "There is no demand 
for them. People do not want to wear silk bats any 
more; I do not know if they ever will again. Besides, 
it is difficult to get the men to make these hats now; 
the process is an arduous and unpleasant <me, and 
though the wages are good the men simply do not care 
about doing the work." 

The departiure of the silk hat may seem a trivial illus- 
tration, but it is a sign of the times. The war brought 
about its elimination, and peace-time has omfirmed 
the diange. "Keeping up appearances" is not so 
important as it was, or at any rate the method has 
altered. And workmen are shying at unpleasant and 
unhealthful work. 

There is very little of the exclusive fiist-dass travel- 
ling which used to be one of the features of the British 
railways. With all the lines overladen with traffic, 
especially on the routes in and around the great dties, 
people throng into all the carriages irrespective of the 
class or the tickets which they hold. As a matter of 
fact the third-class accommodation is almost as comfort- 
able as the first-class, and the luxury of the latter used 
to be due principally to the fact that there were fewer 
travellers and more room. All that has gone by the 
board. Indeed, during the rush hours in London the 
travelling inspectors do not attempt to inspect the first- 
dass passengers. AH but a tithe of them have third- 
class tickets and they fill not only the seats but all the 
29 
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standing room in first- as well as third-class carriages. 
To attempt to exclude them would only lead to a fur- 
ther congestion at the stations, and I am not sure wheth* 
er it would be tolerated by the public. People must 
have trains to ride to work in. Conditions are bad 
enough now, and any woraening of them might easily 
be responsible for the storming of the trains by the 
waiting crowds. 

High wages and increased salaries do not meet the 
necessary increase of expenditure by many sections of 
the public, with the result that there is mental rebellion 
or dull resignation in tens of thousands of families, 
while in other parts of the community men and women 
are better o£F than they have been before. Shop-keq>er3 
are undoubtedly securing greater profits, for it is an 
ahnost inevitable temptation to the trader to make 
himself safe with a margin of price over and above that 
which is justified by the extra charges to whidi he is 
subjected. There are great transpositions of we^th, 
not only in the very large amounts but in those moder- 
ate sums which make the difference between struggle 
and comfort. The material aspect of life is changed in 
some measure for better or worse to nearly everyone. 
The o£Sce boy of 14 or IS requires 18 shillings a week 
instead of the 8 shillings with which he started in pre- 
war days. Not a month went by during 191& when 
there were not serious demands from industries for 
increased wages — demands which in nearly every case 
met with success. Meanwhile the respectable old couple 
who had retired on their savings which had brought 
SO 
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them in just about enough to keep them, found that' 
not only was tlieir income depleted by extra taxation 
but that prices for dl commodities had gone up mote 
than a hundred per cent. The old couple are but 
typical of a considerable proportion of the population 
who have a small fixed income to live upon. It is a 
fact that in the case of some of the working classes 
fairer wages do not meet the higher prices, but on the 
other hand there aie many cases in which they do, and 
inasmuch as there is comparatively little unemploy- 
ment in spite of demobilization it can be said with 
assurance that the working classes materially are better 
off than they were before the war. That, of course, 
does not necessarily mean that th^ are satisfied, or 
indeed that it is right and just to espect them to be 
satisfied. 

Hiere is a general unsettlement throughout the land 
although it is not altogether<a painful imsettlement; 
it runs through nearly all grades of society and all 
phases of activity. New conditions are apparent in 
many directions, and serious as some of them are tbey 
carry their full waght only as a portent for the future. 
The coming life of England is a riddle, a riddle whidi 
has an appeal to the gamble, because its answer may 
mean danger, pos^bly disaster, or nuty set forth a new 
prosperity. The riddle is compacted to some extent 
of new feelings, but also very largely of new facts. 
There can be but few amongst us who do not 
know that the conditions in En^and are artificial, 
that they are leading us on to an unknown goal. There 
SI 
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is a plenitude of new money, and a plenitude <rf new 
discomforts; both are of insignificant import compared 
to that which lies behind the screen of which they form 
a part The life oi Eti^iand, self-contained to some 
extent, cannot be divorced from the life of other naticms, 
particularly from nations on the continent of Europe. 
Propinquity is as important a consideration between 
coxmtries as it is between individuab. If France 
starves, England will assuredly feel the pangs of hunger. 
If Italy cannot pay her debts there will be serious en- 
tries on the debit side of England's balance sheet. If 
Germany cannot manufacture goods, a valuable part 
of England's markets go by the board. While Russia 
continues in revolution the reverberations of revolt 
touch many circles in England and set in a quiver part 
of our nervous system. The ge<^raphical nearness of 
these and other countries makes them a serious influence 
on English life, but by reason of other facts a nation 
much farther removed, namely, America, has become 
a powerful influence on the future of England. America 
is one of the supply depots of the world, and from her 
England must draw much sustenance, sustenance which 
will enable her to extend to the weaker nations of 
Europe (and they are all weaker than England) the 
help which they so sorely need, and which by its reac- 
tions will help England herself. Is America going to 
fail England? Who knows? It is foolish to ignore the 
widespread prejudice against this country which exists 
in the United States. American travellers, American 
leaders of thought are as a whole sympathetically dis- 
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posed towards England, but that does not mean tliat 
the country is in tliat frame of mind. I believe it would 
be to the material interests as well as the moral inta«sts 
of America to hdp England, and thus to take a part in 
the stabilizing of a world tottering from the effects of 
war. I see no certain signs that America is going to help 
England. One part of the riddle is what will happen if 
Amoica reverts to an isolation which she alone among 
the nations of the earth can afford to maintain. 

England's anxieties, however, go far beyond this. 
The Bolshevism of Russia, triumphant within the 
boundaries of that country, shows signs of p»YX>Iat- 
ing towards parts of the British Empire, such for in- 
stance as India. It looks as if the reign of the BiJshe- 
viks in Russia is assured, and if that is so it is impossible 
to doubt that the effects of this system will in time be 
felt in countries whenever there is any ground for dis- 
cont^it among sections of the people. (Is ihere any 
country in existence where grounds for discontent do 
not ^ist, or where it is possible they should not exist?) 

It is systematic of the psychology of England that 
the crisis in Ireland exdtes but a philosophic shrug of 
the shoulders. An int^ral part of the British Isles has 
by a majority of three to one voted in favour of entire 
separation from the nation with a view to the setting 
up of a separate form of government. This is secession 
with a vengeance. Irdland is part of a national whole 
and cannot be allowed to fly a foreign flag. England 
wants to have practically any form of Home Rule she 
will agree to. Will it come to bloodshed? Things can- 
33 
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not be (XHitmued as they are. One would think that 
this problem alone was enough for England to wony 
her head about. As things are it is only one matter 
out of many in which the future life of the country is 
involved. 

The upset of the money exchanges is producing a 
position of affairs in all European coxmtries of extreme 
danger to the fabric of commerce, and this means in 
the ultimate result danger to the supply of food, doth- 
ing and shdter for all the people of all the countries. 
There used to be a stable ratio of value between the 
different coinages, fluctuating in fractional points but 
for practical piuposes very constanL Now since the 
war there have been not merely sweeping changes, but 
sweeping changes progres^vely. The English sovereign 
has gone down in New York and gone up on the conti- 
nent of Europe. The continual sliding of the exchanges 
is bringing about a situation in which no business man 
can reckon accurately what is going to be the worth to- 
morrow or next week of the coin of another country, or 
indeed for that matter, of his own country. Such being 
the case the world is retrogressing towards exchange 
by barter, a cargo of wheat against a ca^o of cotton, 
or whatever it may be. Currency is lo«ng its value 
as a means of exchanging goods. This did not matter 
so much in the bow and arrow stage of life, but with the 
present interdependence of coimtries with their different 
products it may mean disastrous chaos, and if continued 
will ensure the ruin of tens of thousands, the impover- 
ishment of millions and actual hardship for the vast 
34 
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majority of human bemgs in Europe, not exdudmg 
England. 

Placid on the surface but disturbed in spirit by the 
events of tlie past five years, the English pet^e are 
displaying that independence which through many 
centuries has been manifested by them in the great 
crisefl. The English are not a hasty, n^vous, impetuous 
race. Hiey are deliberate, and in ordinary circum- 
stances like slowness (if only for the reason that it is 
botlomed by thcmni^mess). They rather enjoy being 
respectful to the aristocracy, a fact which sometimes 
causes Americans to think us stolid, if not subservient. 
In reality the English imite with a capacity for what 
may be called the peaceful enjoyment of life, a rugged 
and r^;ardless temper, the permanent determination 
of which cannot be matched outside the Anglo^xon 
race. It is a case of stand from under when that spirit 
begins to manifest itself. Even in the days when tii&ce 
was no democratic mood worth speaking erf, when 
power, passing from the misused kingly prerogative oi 
George m to the land owners, was in the hands of 
what was little more than a group of the people, there 
was nearly an outbreak which in some of its results 
might have equalled that of the French Revolution. 
England was on the verge of open revolt in 18S2, at 
the time of the Reform Bill. There have been occa- 
sional convulsions since then which have shown that 
though the English will stand a lot, they are untameable 
when they have taken the bit between their teeth. 

After the Armistice in 1918 there were months of 
85 
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waiting for any large demobilization. Millions of 
soldiers ready enough to sacrifice themselves when 
their comitry was in danger were in no mood to con- 
tinue wearing khaki just for the sake c^ remaining a 
part of the great Army. Not very great publicity was 
given to the incipient revolts of soldiers in various parts 
of England during the early months of 1019. But con- 
cessions had to be made, and demobilization hurried on. 
It is a fact that the English authorities, had they been 
unwise enough to attempt it, simply could not have 
kept millions of men in khaki for an indefinite time. 
These mutterings were but the precursor to other indi- 
cations tA feding which, though not similar, were 
related. 

The Trade Unions found their numbers swelling by 
hundreds of thousands, and within the year th^ were 
multitudes ahead (rf their numbers in the period 
before the war. Vast sums of mcmey borrowed from 
posterity had been raised to be paid into the pockets 
oi those who were omcemed in supplying the needs for 
war, needs which were multitudinous as well as tre- 
mendous in extent. Fortunes, large and small, wore 
everywhere heard of. Labour, that is to say working 
men and women, forming as they did the bulk of the 
population, were in no state of mind to look on calmly 
while prices mounted to more than double what they 
were before the war; while their wages were not in- 
creased to a similar amount or more. The human 
suffering in the wu percolated throiigh practically 
every family, and it 1^ not a softer but a harder spirit. 
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And so it came about that continued demands were 
made on employers, demands which had to be con- 
ceded. There were ever-increasing indicatioiis that 
Labour members in Parliament would be enormously 
added to in number at the next election. By-elections 
now make that startlingly clear. Some of our English 
Bourbons shrug their shoulders in a kind of philosophic 
indifference at the "work of these agitators," and the 
presumptions of those who had been misled bystreet cor- 
ner orators. The wiser heads do nothing of the kind. The 
latter see that this is no sporadic burst ol indignation, 
no weak outcry from a selfish or lazy few. It is one of 
the signals for a coming storm, a storm which may 
threaten an oigulfing and a destruction. In the autumn 
of 1919, nearly a year after the Armistice, there came a 
sign of the forces which Fate was stirring up. Railways 
overburdened with work were one of the vital parts of 
the community. At twenty-four hours' notice all the 
railwaymen of the coimtry came out on strike for better 
pay for some of the lower grade men; it was a strike not 
against employers but against the Government who 
were in control of the railways. There were days of 
anxious n^otiatioa. Then the Government, swearing 
it would ne'er consent, consented. Despite the eiqilana- 
tions of statesmen that the Government had won, de- 
spite the disapproval of some moderate Labour leaders 
about the methods, the railwaymen had indeed won. 
They had held the country up to ransom and triumphed. 
Perhaps their conditions entitled them to hold the coun- 
try up to ransom. That for the moment is beside the 
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pcunt. Hie essential thing is that they actually did so 
and that they succeeded. The lesson of that strike 
went deep into the consciousness of the nation. The 
coming year or two, nay, the coming months, are preg- 
nant with history. 

What the world will find out within a comparatiTdy 
short period is whether the system of government in 
this country is sufficiently elastic, sufficiently strong to 
meet the dangers within and without. Is it likely that 
a i^mblic will be established? Can a revolution be 
effected by means of the present machineiy at the 
disposal of the British people? 

The dominant lesson tor historians, neutral, hostile or 
boievolent, will be found in the great experiment which 
before long will approach its climax — whether the 
Government of England as by law and custom estab- 
lished can meet the needs and demands of the times, or 
whether it must be replaced by an improved apparatus 
which shall more efficiently carry out the will of the 
people. 
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CHAPTER IV 

IIHE OOTSSNANCE OF ENGLAND 

IF I were asked whether the form of government of 
any one of the great powers outside England (in- 
cluding America) would be of sufficient strength, 
resilience, and adaptability to remain unaltered through 
the shocks which in some d^ree are inevitable in Eng- 
land, I should give it as my opinicm that in no instance 
would there be an escape from radical and possibly 
revolutionary change. That being the judgment of a 
fcwdgner with r^ard to other nations, some of which are 
under a republican system, what must be the feelings of 
outsiders who realize the dangers to Britain and who 
see us under an hereditary monarchy which with all its 
democratic ameliorations still remains an int^^al and 
powerful part of OUT national life? Their feelings, more- 
over, would be coloured by the knowledge that the 
deacoit from father to son stUl ^ves the right of entry 
to the House of Lords, and that woven into the fabric 
of our constitution are a thousand remnants of ancient 
rite. No one could wonder at the decision which would 
be formed. The average American for example would 
CKtainly forecast the coming of a Republic. He might 
be riji^t. Revolution, peaceful or violent, may indeed 
emerge from the tumult c^ facts and feelings with which 
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the Engliab people are surroimded. But to (me who 
knows intimately the public and private life of En^and 
it is at least conceivable that there will be no dnuna of 
the revolutionary kind. The constitution of England, 
like the spirit of an Englishman, is to the uninitiated 
deceptive in its apparent contradictions and has a pe- 
culiar capacity for bearing strain. Possibly the coming 
strain may be too great. We shall at any rate not have 
long to wait for the verdict. 

There is a vague idea among a good many people 
abroad that England, still under the archfuc rule of 
monarchy and aristocracy, remains subject in essence 
to authoritarian domination, and that life among the 
common people is characterized by the servility of old 
times. There persists a picture of the King on his 
throne with a sceptre in bis hand issuing demands, 
breaking one statesman, ni«3ring another, suggesting 
how laws should be made, or xmmade, and generally 
exercising a more or less genial tyranny which the 
exigencies c^ the time cause to be glossed ov^ by refer- 
ence to the activities of Parliament and the growing 
power of Labour leaders. The fact that this picture is 
farcical to Englishmen makes it none the less real to 
hundreds and thousands of people far removed from 
British shores. What are the facts? 

For many Icmg centuries the British people have 
with fluctuating but with ever increasing success sought 
to secure self-ei^ression and the effect of their com- 
munal will in the government ai the coimtry. There 
have been tragic periods of uitrigue* of failure. Tynuits 
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temporarily in power have checked the currait of im- 
pulses, and put blots on British history. Different 
dasses and different sets of people have set their hands 
to the task at crudal periods. It was the Barons at 
Runnymede nearly a thousand years ago, it was the 
Puritans in Stuart times, it was a mixture of steady 
minded pc^ticians and soldiers in 1688 when William 
of Orange was invited from a foreign land to come and 
take control of a determined people. 

New springs of impulse ran tumultuously through 
the land following the French and American revolu- 
tions towards the end of the eighteenth century, and 
the almost supreme power of the landed aristocracy 
was taken from them in 1832 when the vote was given 
to the middle classes of Britain. Successive R^orm 
Acts widened the suffrage imtil in the period just before 
the war all men with a certain fixity of habitation had 
a vote in the election of the House of Commons. That 
House of Commons had for many generations been 
lodced upon as the real authority for the government 
of the country. It was in the time of the Stuarts that 
Mr. Speaker Lenthall, challenged in person by the 
monarch to point out five offending members of the 
House, r^Ued: "I have neither eyes to see nor tongue 
to speak in this place but as this House is pleased to 
direct me to see and desires me to speak." The power 
of imposing taxation and cd raising revenue was re- 
served exclusively to the House of Commons as distinct 
from the House of Lords. The jealous care of the Com- 
nums against intrusion by Royalty I have illustrated. 
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They were just as jealous of the mtrusion of the Lords 
from whom power had successively gravitated in the 
course of time to the other chamber. To this day there 
is continued a ceremony which the unreflecting mind 
thinks ci merely as a relic d centuries ago. Any night 
the proceedings <A the House of Commons are liable 
to be interrupted by some formal communication from 
the House of Lords, which is about one hundred yards 
distant, aligned with the Commons and united by a wide 
corridor which leads from the entrance of one House 
to the entrance of the other. There is always a certain 
amount ai formality when messages have to pass be- 
tween the two Houses. The House of Lords sends down 
a well-known functionary called "Black Bod" with a 
bill or a message. It is the immediate duty of the uni- 
formed att^idants in the House of Commons when 
th^ see "Black Rod" approach from the House of 
Lords to shut fast the large swing-door of the Commons 
in his face. With ceremony a laige key is inserted in 
the lock of the door, and turned ao that everybody in 
the House can hear the elide of the bolt. Then the 
attendant in the Commons opens a little wicket gate 
a foot square in the upper panels of the big door and 
demands who it is that requires admission. He recdvea 
a formal answer. After that with the Speaker's assent 
the door is imlocked and "Black Rod" is allowed to 
enter. That little function signifies a great deaL 

For a long time the House €^ Commons has been tiie 
chief instrument for the country's government, al- 
though (or the passing of laws the assent was required 
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not only of the Commons but of the Lords and of the 
King. The Kmg's assmt may be taken as nominal. 
The assent of the Lords has up to recent times not been 
nominal, and the Peers have been able to retard pro- 
gressive l^pslation and sometimes to block it altogether. 
That power was taken away from them in 1912 by a 
government of which Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George were the leaders. Money bills now become law 
if the House of Lords has not assented to them within 
one month after they have been sent up to their cham- 
ber. Otha bills the Lords may retard but cannot kill. 
A measure passed in three successive sessions by the 
House of Commons and rejected by the House of L(hx1s 
in each of those sessions became law by the assent only 
of the ^ng and the Commons. 

What is known as the British Constitution, namdy, 
the recognized system of government, is partly written, 
partly embodied in law, partly regulated by custom, 
and as a whole has been moulded by common sense, 
enterprise, and tenacity over a period of centuries. It 
is a living pliable organization dependent not on the 
formal authority of any one g^ieraUon but on the 
spirit in being of the whole of the people. The needs 
of the time lead to changes and adaptations, but the 
Constitution is never really vitally altered because the 
motives inspiring it have a continuous relation to each 
other. For want of a better compendium those impulses 
may be styled the character of the English people. 

If I were asked the outstanding feature tA the 

British Constitution, I should say it waa respect for 
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law; law, some parts of it put into words by statute, 
other parts of it of wider and deeper application which 
have no set phrases on record. To that general law, 
as the history of England clearly shows, kings and 
governors are subject as well as the common people. 
Traditions and immediate needs, failures and achieve- 
ments, all have contributed from the time of Runny- 
mede towards its development and strengthening. 
Reverence for the good that is in old things goes with 
it, side by side with a sturdy independence which, 
pati^it in adversity, wiU presently overthrow tyranny 
from whatever quarter it comes. 

The people of England are a conservatively progres- 
sive race. They are continually making small steps 
forward which they never retrace, but they hate to take 
big jumps. People abroad have sometimes asked me as 
to when we are going to have a republic in England, 
because in some pohtical directions Britain is the most 
advanced country in the world and it seems an incredi- 
ble anomaly that there shoiild be preserved an heredi- 
tary monarch as the head of a democracy. There is 
always surprise when I have explained that nothing 
has been further from the thoughts of even the advanced 
democrats than a diange in our monarchial system. 
For a period (^ ten years up to the b^inning of the 
war I was present at most of the representative 
gatherings of the Labour leaders and did not miss one 
of the annual Trade Union Congresses, which is really 
labour's Parliament. The policies and proposals 
which were discussed at these meetings ranged from 
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simple administrative propositions to wide schemes 
of industrial and political action. On not one occasion 
from one individual or from any oi^^izatton was 
there a proposal for a republican form of government. 
The explanation is that the English are, whatever their 
theories, a severely practical people. The monarch 
under test has been found to be a useful institution. 
He is the nominal head of the nation with the duty of 
putting in power such governors as the nation demands. 
He is the pivot on which may be made to revolve any 
kind of poh.cy that people want Sometimes persons 
have inquired as to what would happrai if the King 
should ex^ his authority and try to pass a law over 
the head of Parliament or should veto a law which 
Parliament wishes put into effect. The best answer to 
that is to say he is powerless to do either. But how 
can such be the case when by the Constitution it is 
necessary to have his assent to all measures before they 
become law? To answer that it is necessary to give an 
example of what would occur. In the first place it has 
to be understood that the existence of any government 
depends upon the fact that that government possesses 
a majority in the House of Commons. It is the House 
of Commons which raises taxes and which finds money 
for the payment of the Army, Navy, and Civil Services. 
Suppose the British were ever unfortunate enough to 
have a monarch who determined to try to exercise his 
prerogative against the will of the House of Commons. 
He refuses to sign a bill which the majority of the Com- 
mons have endorsed — the majority being that of the 
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Govemm^it for the time being. That same day the 
Cabinet, who are respoosible for the King's action, 
since they are his advisers, will resign because the mon- 
arch has failed to follow their advice. The monarch, 
still pursuing his fit of mental aberration, tries to get a 
set of men who will act as a Cabinet. He will almost 
certainly fail to do so. But supposing he succeeds and 
the new Cabinet takes office, they will find themselves 
confronted by a hostile House of Commons who will 
automatically vote down every proposition and suspend 
the functions of Parliament. The normal course of 
events will then be an immediate general election. Of 
the result of the election there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. Incidentally the monarch will have gambled 
with his throne. But the affair will never go to this 
length, for directly the authority of the ^Commons is 
challenged it is inevitable that on its own account It 
will take such action as will for ever end any chance 
of even nominal opposition to the desires of the com- 
munity. History has shown that the British people 
had, even in days when the popular will had tittle or 
no adequate means to express itself, a very short way 
with kings who persistently were overbearing. 

Securely guarded from any ill-effects of Idngship on 
the practical side, England finds kingship an excellent 
medium for political action. The monarch asks a 
political leader to form a Government, and selects that 
particular leader because he is the chosen head of his 
political supporters. The King then appoints a dozen 
or twenty men to form a Cabinet — it is the Prime 
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Miiust^ who has nominated them. The King delivers 
a first person speech at the opening of Parliament, it is 
the Cabinet who are responsible for the words of the 
speech. The King distributes honours. Those honours 
are givcai on the nomination of tbe Prime Minister. 
The King dissolves Parliament. He only does so on 
the recommendation of the Government of the day. 
He calls into being, another Government; his action 
is the result of a general election which has shown a 
majority for a certain party. 

' The King has not a tenth part of the personal power 
and initiative of the President of the United States. 
On the other hand he has an eSectivcatess as an institu- 
tion which from its very nature cannot be equalled by 
any temporary elective chief. He is the continuing 
symbol <rf British history in every race and every Ume. 
A family which has achieved distinction is proud of ib- 
self, and the memories of its past members are an in- 
spiration to successors. The imspotted honour c^ pre- 
decessors of the same name and same blood — the gar- 
lands they have won by outstanding personal qualities, 
are at once a revered possession, a pride and an unfailing 
stimulus. It is the same with nations. The chequered 
history of England is a great drama — it is not all of it 
praiseworthy, but taken as a whole it is one of the epics 
of mankind. In the Witanagemot a thousand years or 
more ago Engluid laid the foundation of the legislative 
assembly which was to become the pattern of parUo- 
menta for all nations of the earth. Her literature from 
Chaucer, <m through Shakespeare, Milton, down to 
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Scott and Didcens has illuminated the heart oS man- 
kind. The struggles for religious liberty d^aonstrated 
even before the Refonnation, carried on ^ter the 
departure of the Pilgrim Fath^s has been one of the 
glories of h^ history books. In war she has not often 
failed* although she has occasional scars, as for instance 
in connection with the American Revolution, but even 
here it has to be pointed out that it was Englishmen in 
revolt who fought against a tyrannical king and a 
sycof^bantic government. 

By virtue of intangible qualities hard to define and 
yet very practical and definite in their results, the E^- 
lishman, having set his foot in any part of the world, 
has not failed to remain and to extend his influence. 
There are few who will gainsay the statement that the 
Dominions of the British Empire have tended for the 
betterment of conditions in the world. England b^an 
her roll of history back in the midst of obscurity. The 
simplicity and ViTiHn'^a of an early king is one of the 
l^ends of British schools — ^Alfred and the Cakes is a 
classic. Rxxieeding from military chieftainship through 
various phajses, with some set-backs and some unworthy 
passages, the monarch evdved through political head- 
ship into the impartial chairman of a vast people. He 
is one link of an unbroken chain reaching back to the 
mists of obscurity. The English, practical in all out- 
ward things, have what pedants might call a vein of 
illogicality in the romance and reverence buried deep 
within their hearts. Life is made up of emotions aa 
well as of food and drink and railways and tel^hones. 
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There has been an adaptation of Idngship, kingship 
which has departed far from its original motiTes and 
purposes. It still remains as a web on which they may 
weave their patterns of future national life. Is it 
suitable for the impelling facts, the new visions, the 
immediate emotions which will decide the picture Eng- 
land is to present to history of the future? 

There have been vast changes in the body politic of 
Britain ance the time of William the Conqueror in the 
11th centiuy. Those who are fond of hbtory and can 
draw lessons from it will be interested in a visit to the 
House of Lords on one of those occasions — there are 
several during any one sesidon — when the King's formal 
assent to measures passed by Parliamoit is g^vea by a 
commission of three or four peers who for the moment 
represent the monarchy, llie name of each bill is 
read out and a bewigged o£Scial aimounces the King's 
assent to it in the old Norman French words, "Le Hoy 
le veult." Those words are in direct descent from the 
Norman conquest of England. 

The malleable nature of the British Constitution, 
responsive only to the instincts of the community, 
make the system of governing England into the likeness 
of a living person who, with increasing years and 
responsibility, acquires new qualities, develops new 
manners, equips himself with new powers, mental or 
material, to fit his ever changing environment. The 
elasticity of the Constitution makes it not less respected, 
not less oifordble, but, on the contrary, curious as it 
may seem, adds to it almost a sancUty of record, and 
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an muhakable authority. The fluidity of the system 
can be evidenced in detail as well as in the wider issues. 
Here is an example: The procedure of the House of 
Conunons, and the model for all public meetings and 
public discussions, has been built up with many modi- 
fications through long years. The outline of procedure 
is embodied in an official manual the last edition of 
which was published in 1908. In this, what may be 
called the Bible of procedure of the oldest legislature 
in the world, you may find at least one uncompleted 
rule gravely set down in its truncated form as follows : 
"2. If any member be suspended under tin's order, his 
suspension on the first occasion — " The rest of the 
rule is obliterated. This is an indication that the 
procedure a few "years ago was uader revision, that 
public business interrupted its course and that this 
portion of a rule, which means notbing as it stands, 
was set down as part and parcel of the whole of an 
ordn of the House with a view to its completion, when 
the House should take up once more the regulations 
of its own affairs. 

It was inevitable that the convulsion of tbe country 
arising from its plunge into war and all the events 
arising from the tremendous transition should have an 
effect on the ever changeful nature of the Constitution. 
To meet tbe needs of the hour changes were made which 
in ordinary times would have taken a generation to 
mature. One of the most important was that which 
gave the vote to a much larger portion of the commun- 
ity, including women. The Reform Act was passed in 
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1918, and redistributed the seats over the country on 
a basis more in accord with the population and raised 
the numbers of members of the House of Commons from 
six hundred and seventy to seven hundred and seven. 
Ilie foBowing table shows in approximate figures the 
effect <^ the four Reform Acta in England, of which 
that of 1918 is the latest: 

1SS2: 500.000 new voters. ToUl m r^iaUr 1,000,000. (One in H 

of the population.} 
laVT: 1,000,000 new voters. Total <hi register 2,S00,O0D. (One in It 

of the popnUtion.) 
1884: 9.000,000 neir voters. Total on Tegiiter S.000,000. (One in 7 

of the population.) 
UIB: 1S,000,000 new voters (indudmg women, and soldien between IS 

and SI Tews of age). Total on rcgiater Sl.SOC^OOO. 

(Nearly me in two of the popnlatitm.) 

The cumulative effects of this sweeping change will 
make itself felt aa the years progress. It is too early 
even to guess at the ultimate results. True it is that 
the election immediately following the passing of the 
Act just after the Armistice was under the new a)ndi- 
tions, but it was an election in the flush of victory in 
which the war Government was bound to be returned 
with a swamping majority. Such indeed was what 
hapftened. Women, soldiers, the larger part of the 
Labour voters. Liberals and Conservatives all united to 
put once more in power Mr. Lloyd George and his 
Government. 

While the war thus produced a permanent measure 
of increased power for the community at large, it also 
biouf^t into being some new methods of centralized 
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gOTemment, inevitable in war time, which may have 
other effects in one way and another on administration 
in the future. The power of the Hoiise of Conunons 
passed largely into the hands of the executive aa it was 
bound to do. The Cabinet issued orders to the country 
at large without explaining in detail as to why those 
orders were issued. Members of the House of Commons 
were prevented by patriotism from raising any trouble 
about what they thought might be injustices in indi- 
vidual instances. No king or president who ever existed 
■ exerted a more autocratic control over not only the 
lives and property, but the domestic habits of every 
individual, than did the I^ime Minister during those 
years of struggle. Governing Acta of Parliament were 
passed giving powers to various departments of the 
executive to issue orders with all the force of law. It 
was all very necessary. The community not only 
acquiesced but strongly supported the Government in 
the restrictions it put upon personal comfort and <hi the 
demands it made for the blood of the yotmg manhood 
of the coimtry. There was no grumbling and no rain- 
ing. And the result justified the means. 

But now that the war is over there remain l^acies 
of those years of autocratic contrd. The English do 
not taJke kindly to being led blindfolded. To do Mr. 
Uoyd George's government justice it seems to have 
made efforts towards the old state of affairs, but where 
authority has been conferred on departments, to say 
nothing of highly placed mdividuals, it is hard indeed 
for a people once again to secure the light of publicity 
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and to remove the guiding lines which were put up in 
the day of emergen^. There are rumbhngs throughout 
the land. The signs of war autocracy have not yet 
disappeared. That they will go into limbo there is no 
doubt imder the gathering tide of the new ideas and 
new emotions which are surging up through the cities 
and the coxmtryside. 

There b another feature of war time which sUll p^- 
siats which in its present form may be broken down at 
any moment but which is bound to leave its mark on the 
Government and the country during the present gen- 
eration. The co&lition of parties for the prosecution 
of the war has destroyed for the time being the ancient 
and well tried method of two great opposing parties in 
Parliament representing divergent lines of thoughtr and 
each striving in turn to secure the power of guiding and 
governing the nation. In course of time there is not 
the slightest doubt that Britain will return in effect 
to this division of parties which may be described for 
the sake of argument as representing on the one hand 
caution and on the other hand enterprise. They may 
not be called Conservatives and Liberals, but the 
spirit animating the two movements will remain prac- 
tically identical. Nererthdess the history of England 
during the nest twenty years will be affected by the 
fact that leaders hitherto opposed like Mr. Lloyd 
Greorge, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon, Mr, Winston 
Churchill, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain have been 
brought into intimately friendly relationship. In the 
new parties which are bound to form themselves from 
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now onwards a good many of these men and 'their 
associates who have been found on different sides of 
the house will probably be linked together in a 
common effort. The realignment of personalities is 
now going on. ' 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SOCUIi TEXTtTBE 

THE Story of the new England is not comprised 
by ita politics, finance, and commerce. These 
are but partial manifestations, and in some d^ree 
ultimate manifestations. In the family life of England 
is hidden the secret of the drama, now only in its open- 
ing stages. Members of Parliament, city financiers, and 
editors of prominent publications flatter themselves 
unduly when they assume, as they sometimes do, that 
on them and their brother highbrows rests preponderat- 
ingly the task of moulding the future courses of the 
nation. They lend a hand here and there, but an 
accurate presentment would show these and oXher 
superior and powerful classes being themselves fash- 
ioned and guided by the entirely unphilosophic feelings 
of five millions of obscure families. It is all very well 
to say that people do not live by bread alone, but 
bread is a more satisfactory diet than ideas and ideals, 
however noble — a fact which, strangely enough, is 
often forgotten by Laboiur leaders as well as the Tray 
Boiurbons, and the new plutocrats. 

Politics has hitherto been a somewhat remote hobby 

for ridi and poor alike — a cloudy, rather distant kind of 
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business, giving opportunity for a partiality derived 
from tradition, environment, taste, or temperament. 
Moreover, in an existence grey with the lack of sensa- 
tions (most ^stences are like that) there was provided 
for discussion a topic in which one might find interest, 
an interest which would be quickened by an approach- 
ing election. Here, as in all countries, everyone pre- 
tended that politics were far more important than they 
really were. (The essoitially important things were 
national character and national capacity.) Even now 
illusions have not entirely vanished from those actually 
or potentially in power, but there is a steady enlighten- 
ment going on. The justifiable contempt of Cabinet 
Ministers at the short-sighted resentment of the popu- 
lace because there are not enough houses to live in will 
not prevent, if the resentment rises high enough, the 
contemptuous Ministers being thrown out of office 
neck and crop by those who are suffering inconvenience 
or hardship through the absence of adequate or com- 
fortable shelter. This is but an example. It is a 
good one, though. The bare facts tell the story strik- 
ingly. A continually increasing population needs 
always more new houses, and before the war about a 
hundred thousand houses were put up each year. The 
war stopped all buOding. With arrears and freak 
requirements there is now a demand for at least eight 
himdred thousand new houses. It does not pay capital 
to erect them, because owing to the present costliness of 
labour and material the rent to be obtained does not 
give a proper return on the money expended. So the 
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country goea on wanting houses it cannot get. The 
Government has made one or two efforts by partial 
subsidies and other means to help matters along, but 
they have been quite unsuccessful. 

The result of the house famine is that there is grum- 
bling in half the families in the land. Grumbling is a 
mild word for it in some cases. A family continues to 
grow, and instead of one bed there have to be two 
beds or even three beds in a room. Young John and 
Alice had arranged to be married at the end of the war 
and they simply cannot find a resting place, not even a 
couple of rooms, let alone a house. Corporal Brown 
was married two days bdore leaving for the front, and 
though he has been demobilized nearly a year his wife 
still lives with her people because no dwelling place is 
obtainable. The manager of a store in London gets 
a bett^ situation in Brighton and has to travel fifty 
miles night and morning because there is not a habita- 
tion to be secured near his new work. A new and 
profitable factory in the Midlands is prevented from 
operating because there are no available dwelling 
places for work people within thirty miles. Meanwhile 
the newspapers conduct wordy campaigns in favour of 
quickly built wooden houses. Fatal objections arise 
with regard to the provision of wooden houses. The 
Govonmmt rather favours cement houses. For some 
reason or other cement houses are not forthcoming. 
And the inevitable result is that the increasing popula- 
tion continues to stack itself into buildings which do 
not expand. 
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It is in such matters as this housing problem that 
the theorists in power (of whatever brand) will find 
influences transcending all old time political tendencies. 
Tliis, however, is only one of many new conditions 
which are turning the lives of English people upside 
down. 

The city man ranging, let us say, from the middle* 
aged derk in a big store, to the partner in a successful 
firm of sohcitors, travels as usual by the 5.S0 or 6 
o'clock train to his suburban home as he did before the 
war, and at home after his evening meal he enjoys his 
pipe or his book, enjoys (or suffers) the domestic events 
of the day from his wife; has a word, sometimes a game 
with the children, and occasionally goes with one or all 
the family to the theatre or music-hall or the pictures. 
And yet there is a difference in the man and a difference 
in all connected with him in spite of the routine. How 
can it be otherwise? To have to stand up in his rail- 
way carriage two journeys out of three, pushed and 
jostled by other passengers, genially hustled by railway 
facials — these things produce a note differing from 
the placid harmony of occaaonal but comfortable 
crowding and what may be called the quiescence of old 
times. His money may have gone up far beyond the 
doubled cost of Hving, or may remain far below it. 
He is either better off or worse off. Not one person in a 
hundred remains in the same position as before the 
war. Perhaps if he is (m the lucky side his children 
are getting many more toys, there is perh^>s a fashion- 
able devdopment in the dress of his wife and grown-up 
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daughters, if he haa any. He himself derives no more 
comfort from the extra money, not only because his 
own personal expenses have gone up, but because of 
the uncertainty of the future. Are his added invest- 
ments safe? Are his old ones safe? He studiously 
reads the papers with regard to the possibility of a 
cfq>ital levy. He studies the occasional speeches of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to see if there is any 
chance of a rise in^the already very high income tax. 
The threat of the Labour movement which is increasing 
in its iutcaisity every week affects him strongly. He 
feels he is walking on quicksands. England is not 
quite the solid place it used to'be for him and the likes 
of him. And so it occurs that he goes to a farce or 
musical comedy twice as often as he did in the old 
days when he found a subtler joy touched with content- 
ment and security and an assured outlook. 

There is another side of the picture. The working 
man, say a skilled mechanic, while his double money 
obtains for him and his family only about the same 
recompense in goods, is nevertheless in an unsettled 
state of mind which is not entirely unhappy. It is not 
for him to survey the pli^t of the whole community. 
Why should he, when all his life in the past he has had 
nothing to depend on beyond a week or month's notice 
from his employer? The community was not so careful 
(^ him in those days. He and his family had to battle 
on in the face of the general conditions accepted by all. 
Now indeed there is a change. Labour is exalted. 
The cwdinary working man is not so much concerned 
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as to whether a Labour government comes into bdng 
or not; what matters to him is that employers are 
nowhere really able to withstuid demands for addi- 
tional wages, additional remun^ation for those who 
provide part of the workmanship in their enterprises. 
In dispute after dbpute and strike after strike there 
have been, and continue to be, concessions which have 
been demanded by the men, and the exceptions here 
and there only throw into greater prominence the 
prevailing tendency. There is a new sense of freedom 
in the working classes, perhaps some of them do not 
lode very far ahead — (who can blame them?) — ^but 
they carry with them an unexpressed satisfaction that 
they are no longer the bond slaves of circumstance. 
Anything may happen in this new world for them. 

Wb^i one gets away from the money side of things 
there are other indications of a changing life which 
have their significance in the general visicm of the 
future. Some of these changes are pleasant. One 
little joy, which is both healthy and satisfactory and 
which has been taken up by tens of thousands of towns- 
men and their families, is that of gardening. Go 
through the cities, especially London, and you will 
find great portions of the parks and commons and open 
spaces under the cultivation of the spade. Cabbages 
and sunflowers, carrots, parsley, and runner beans are 
to be found on what were once tennis courts or cricket 
grounds or ornamental gardens. In the pressure for 
food during the war local authorities put quantities 
c^ this groimd under cultivation and allotted it out 
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at a nominal rent to the inhabitants of the district. 
In the course of a few months hundreds of acres, 
possibly thousands of acres, were producing fresh 
vegetables, to the great relief of families who had been 
reduced to rations, and with a continual happiness to 
town dwellers who saw food growing baieath their 
eyes as a result of their own labour. Great towns of 
England, like those of every other country, are con- 
tinually recruited from the young men of the country- 
side who settle down to rear families, and who, while 
their life and work goes on amid the gas-lighted streets, 
treasure deep within them the memory of those boy- 
hood days when they used to be at the plough tail, 
used to be at work with the digging fork or with the 
hoe. Conceive the great joy with which they seized 
upon this new wartime occupation. Moreover, they 
inoculated with their enthusiasm the bora townsmen. 
With a departure of the war there has been no departure 
of these allotment gardens; they are still cultivated, 
still bringing forth their crops of vegetables. As the 
evraiings get lighter men can be seen sprinkled over the 
acres in any particular park or common putting in an 
hour or two, digging or sowing or weeding. Saturday 
afternoon is a great time for these amateur gardeners. 
Children come out then and help pull up the weeds, 
or to carry home the lettuces or cucumbers or the 
cabbages. Sunday morning finds many of the allot- 
ments under earnest effort by men young, old, and 
middle-aged working with their coats off. Love of 
the Ifuid is a passion with Englishmen and no more 
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striking demonstration can be found than in these 
cultivated paries and commons. There is some talk 
of abolishing the allotment gardens, but a great ay 
has gone up against it. A new hobby and a new use- 
fulness has been discorered. I think it will persist. 

One of the sure evidences of taste and feeing in a 
country is to be found in the written word whether it 
be in new^wpers or in books. In a very real 'sense 
the new^wpers in England reflect public (^linion 
because, owing to the comparatively small size of the 
country, the London publications cover practically all 
districts, and are a national medium of e]q>ression. A 
radius of less than two hundred miles is the limit for 
effective morning new^>aper ddivery, owing to the fact 
that beyond this distance the time occupied in trans- 
misuon by train makes a paper too late for sales. A 
morning newspaper with a radiua of two hundred miles 
from London covers a big part of England and Wales, 
and when, as is the case with some of the principal 
morning papers, they are printed simultaneously in 
Manchester it means that nearly the whole of the 
British Isles is covered by newspf^iers produced in the 
capital. This helps to produce a close association 
between all parts of the country and the heart of affairs 
in Xxmdcm, and has a detnded advantage for national 
purposes. Incidentally it accounts for the very large 
circulation of many of the English newspapers. 
There are three journals whidi each sell round 
about a million copies a day, and several others 
the sale of which ranges between half a million and a 
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. Tins does not mean that some of the local 
publications have not great influence in their localities, 
and indeed in oae or two instances some effect on 
general opinion. For example, the Manchester Ouard- 
ian is probably the most direct and effective exponent 
of what may be called sane Liberalism in the British 
Isles. But at the same time it is the London papers 
which are the big motive power in reproducing and in 
some cases guiding public opinion. Owing to the price 
of paper which still continues high, the size of papers 
remains less than it was before the war, and th^e ia 
necessary an intuisification ai that economy in words 
which in the last generation has become the standard 
of English publications. It makes the papers less 
imposing phyacally; it doea not harm their contents, 
which in fashion and in spirit are not very different 
from what they used to be. True, more pictures are 
in use, and true also, there is a tendency to emphasize 
the lighter and more interesting aides of life in distinc- 
tion from the heavily instructive, but generally there b 
no departure from the canons which have given English 
newspapers a special place in the world of letters. 
How special is their podtion can be understood only 
by a comparison with newspapers produced in the same 
language, nam^, those of America. Directness and 
brevity in form, a tendency against exaggerated sensa- 
tion in fact or theory, well-informed and scrupulously 
moderate commmt on the affairs of the nations — 
these are the distinguishing marks of the principal 
London papers. In New York one finds greater 
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vuiety, a devotion to the unconmuHi, and an im- 
meosely greater bulk of words. American leading arti- 
cles are in the prominent journals brilliantly written — 
though a little longer than we like them in England. 
The news is to an Engli&h eye given at voluminous 
length, the matter of a story being surrounded, not 
to say overwhelmed, with words, whereas in En^and 
it is stripped down to the bare bones of fact. The 
latter is more than ever the case now with p^}er at aa 
abnormally high figure. 

As a result of the intermingling of parties, the news- 
papers are not nearly so hidebound in their special 
political views, and oldtime Conservative journals 
strongly support Mr. lioyd Geoi^, while the North- 
cliffe papers not only press Home Rule, but take a hand 
on behalf of Labour, and in the course of a recent dis- 
pute provided a thousand pounds a we^ in aid of the 
strikers. We live indeed in a strange new world. 

One feature of newspaper life in England which has 
been strengthened and extended as a result of the war 
is the institution known as the Association of News- 
paper Proprietors, who meet in London every week tt^ 
discussion and decision not only of matters of technique, 
but also of affairs concerning the welfare of the country. 
During the war the Association was of vast assistance 
to the Grovemment, and although it is practically un- 
known to the public at large it continues to take an 
active part in vital doings. It is in effect a little 
parliament of experienced practical men of affairs 
with differing views, who between them hammer out 
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common dedsioiis where there is a truly national 
point at issue. 

The people of En^and are reading books again now 
that the war is over. (While the war was on, books 
were trashy and unreal in the constant presence of a 
day by day epic.) For a period after the Armistice war 
books were in great demand, but there has been, as is 
only natural, a gradual turning away to other themes. 
The public are now thoroughly tired of war adventure 
books, indeed are tired of war associations altogether, 
and are reading fiction with avidity. Incidentally the 
more responsible people are stirred by books on current 
topics, such as that recently written by Mr. Keynes, 
one of the temporary British representatives of the 
Treasury at the Peace Conference, who, under the title 
of "The Economic Consequences of the Peace," has 
written a slashing attack not only on the conclusions 
that the Allies arrived at, but also on some of the prin- 
cipal persons concerned in the making of those provi- 
sions. People generally, however, are seeking a relief 
from war in romance and tales of travel and tales of 
money^maldng, although the latter must necessarily 
be mixed up with love. 

Manners have not been extinguished in England by 
the growth of democracy, and kindliness of demeanour 
and graciousness of words are still sought for as a mark 
<rf superiority by those who have graduated through 
harsher experiences than those provided by Oxford 
and Cambridge. Brusqueness is regarded as part of 
ignorance. This may lead to insincerities here and there 
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but as a. national trait it is a signal of civilization. Jaick 
is as good as his master, but be does not feel it necessary 
to ass^ his independence in tone and manner; and 
Ministers of State wben writing to private dtizau 
invariably subscribe tbemselves "your'obedioit ser- 
vant." Labour leaders in the House of Commons are 
punctilious in their courtesies, even though some of 
than may be steering for revolution. It is pleasurable 
to smooth the path in the smaller things of life, and 
better a measure of surface politeness than a reversion 
to the snarl of the jungle. There is a minority even in 
En^and who think that snarl means openness, courage, 
independence. As often as not it means cunning as 
well as a stupid self-sufficiency. 

What there is of sorility is a remnant of eomomic 
dependence. The lattn is fast disappearing und» the 
new dispensation of events, although a respect for per- 
sonal attainments on the one hand and personal position 
oa the other continues, but no more than it does in 
other countries new or old — France and America for 
example. Snobbery, however, is still rampant in one 
class, namely, that of the bureaucrats. The permanent 
officials, especially the subordinate ones, are the lords 
of creation to their little circles, imagine they are neces- 
sary for the government of England, and protected by 
ramparts of red tape are in no danger of having th^ 
real capacity tested. Entry to the Foreign Office and 
some of the other departments is still facilitated by 
aristocratic connections. How many of the staff <^ 
these offices could earn five pounds a wedc on their 
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merits in the competitive and unsheltered world is a 
matter for unused speculation, which, if brought to the 
notice of those concerned, would meet with a blank 
stare. There is an assumption among them that they 
are a specially aloof class blessed by Heaven. Unfor- 
tunately some of these bumptious incapables are occa- 
sionally sent to other countries, attached to missions, 
I^ations. consulates, and they ^ve, alas, an impression 
to foreigners of what is regarded as the average EngUsh- 
man. The Americans are immensely ahead of us in 
this respect. 'What a treat it is to meet a capable and 
courteous under-secretary in the service of the United 
States after contact with some of our own Govemm^it 
officials I 

A decoration established during the war, the Order of 
the British Empire, has be^i widely bestowed among 
our smaller bureaucratic functionaries, temporary and 
pennanent. The "O. B. E." has become a joke, owing 
to its general difiuaion. Some outsiders have also re- 
c^ved it, and they meet in their walks abroad many 
ungratifying allusions. "Have you heard about 
Biovn?" said one clubman to another. *'No, what's 
happened to him?" "Why, he's got an '0. B. E."' 
"Brown got an *0. B. £.' You don't mean it." There 
was a moment's reflection, and then the rliiiohing 
opmment, "Well, serves him right." 

We have no really great writers now if we except 

Mr. Gliomas Hardy, who is of advanced age and who 

has practically given up prose composition. There are, 

oi course, accomplished writers like Mr. H. G. Wells 
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and Mr. Arnold Bennett — ^faithful expositors who pos- 
sess some imagination. Their books are eagerly read 
by tens of thousands, and their work is certainly stimu- 
lating and heidthy. Neither of them, however, can be 
regarded as great literary artists. The delicate allu- 
raveness which we find in the masters, even those who 
louse one with the power of a trumpet, is not now known 
in any noteworthy measure. To those who remember 
Soott and Dickens and Mark Twain, with their aH- 
pervading strength and genius the efforts of English 
writers of the present day are puny indeed. There is 
silence from our three great artists. Hardy, Kipling, 
and Barrie — except that the latter has done smne wo^ 
for the stage, his little one-act play "The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals" being a true and poignant presen- 
tati<»t. Where are the soul-moving books, plays, and 
pictures? The war seems to have numbed us. It is 
probably but a passing phase. The country is in labour. 
There may presently come to us as a people tragedy or 
triumph fa a mingling of both. There can hardly fail 
to be bom with the epodi its dironiclers. 
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WHATEVER the dangers, intemal or external, 
by which a country may be threatened, there 
is one all-pervading influence unceasingly oper- 
ating for good or evil. The women of a nation have a 
good deal to do with settling its destiny — a fact which 
has no relation whatever to the possession of the vote. 
There is probably no country on earth where women 
have so much influence over their men folk as in Eng- 
land, a statement which is likely to cause surprise 
among some observers abroad who are apt to regard 
English women as too placid or too angular, often col- 
ourless, and, now and again, innocently stupid. They 
are not so graceful as the French, it is ui^ed, nor so 
companionable as the Americans. Indeed, in America 
there is a widespread idea that the English woman is 
more or less of a slave in her home, and is too much 
the medE and subservient wife. These suggestions, put 
bluntly to atay-at-home English people, produce a 
shock no less on the women than on the men. They do 
not produce a shock but a smile on those who have met 
women of other nationalities. The women of every 
countzy have special qualities and special attractioDS 
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of their own. To English people English women remain 
the best in the world for quite a variety of reasons. 
I It is the instinct for family life which makes the 
English woman so powerful. And for that very reason 
the women of England are both a problem and a po- 
tentiality at the present time. Before the war there 
were more women than men. and now there are a mil- 
lion. There were not husbands enou^ to go round 
before, and what is going to happen now? Where is 
the increase of the population to come from? What 
about the social difficulties which arise from such a 
surplusage of women? Those are two of the big ques- 
tions, and only time can provide a complete and 
accurate answer to them. 

A million old maids is a serious thing for a country to 
contemplate even when one subtracts those who be- 
come benevolent and comfort-giving maiden aunts. A 
good many of them will be able to earn their own living, 
and some of the most alert will probably emigrate and 
find husbands abroad. But there still remain hundreds of 
thousands who will not have a chance of getting a life 
mate or of producing the children which are necessary 
to the nation. It is said by some that women have im- 
proved during the war, but I see no evidence of it. In- 
herent qualities were brought out but they were there 
all the time, and will continue whether we have war 
or peace. On the other hand, with the best part of a 
million of our youngest, most active and bravest men 
wiped out, the husbands for years to come will more 
frequently be of the older type possessing less <A the 
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vital qualities d young and courageous manhood. One 
mi^t think that this would lead to a deterioration in 
coming generations. Possibly it may have some effect. 
It is improbable that the effect will be lasting or wide- 
spread, and for this reason: that the qualities, good or 
bad, of our race are in the women, and from the women 
to their children there will go the springs of initiative, 
of endurance — or whatever makes for good or bad in 
our particular brand of human beings. 

The million estra women, however, provide a con- 
sideration which will have to be taken into account 
during the coming ten years or so. Some of them will 
be absorbed in the civilian work they have taken up 
during the war, and in whidi they wiD continue. But 
the insistent demand deep within the real woman b to 
become the wife of the man she loves, and to become 
the moth» <rf his children. However much we may seek 
to avoid making an annoimcement of the fact, nature 
is continually sounding an imperious call. A bold 
speculator in one of our journals has made a hazardous 
guess that there will be a rearrangement of ova marriage 
laws, although she delicately r^ains from stating 
whether the implication is that a man should be allowed 
two wives instead of one. We can dismiss the proposi- 
tion. Another movement which has a practical bearing 
is that designed to reform the existing laws of divorce — 
to make it easier for couples to secure release from each 
other wh^i it is obvious that their continued conjuno- 
tion is opposed to the laws of nature and commonsense. 
Now under the law divorce depends solely on whether 
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s been guilty of infidelity or whether a man 
has been guilty of infidelity added to desertion or 
cruelty. This shuts out cases where disease, criminality, 
insanity — to mention but three points — make the con- 
tinuation of le^ marriage but a tragic absurdity. The 
cheapoiing of the present expensive divorce proceedings 
is part of the proposed reform. It may be asked whether 
this viU not release as many women as men, but, fadng 
facts as we find than, die natural result will be that the 
liberated men will be more available for parenthood in 
new marrit^es than the liberated women, and the 
result will be that more divorced men than divorced 
women will be re-married. Divorce reform therefore 
may produce some amdioration in the disparity, but 
the ^ect, if effect there is, will not be anything like 
sufficient to make up the balance. Probably the 
sociologist win suggest that some amount of icnmorality 
is bound to mardi with the new conditions. Well, there 
may be some tendency in that direction. I do not think 
it win be sufficiently marked to make it worth recording 
as part of our post-war history. English women have 
their defects when compared to the sex in other coun- 
tries, but it cannot be put agunst them that they have 
a leaning to what may be caned anti-social liberty. All 
the evidence goes towards demonstrating that, highly 
developed racially, they strain not towards immorality 
but away from it. With this has to be set the consid- 
eration that they oury with them a passion for home 
life, a home life whi<^ implies cluldren. The family tie 
in England has an influence at least as strong as the 
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Mosaic code and the Sennon cm the Mount, fa this 
resides much of the fipposition to divorce reform, and 
with it are associated the delays and formalities — not 
very serious ones — to the marriage ceremony. Abro- 
gate these things, put marriage within reach (Mf a twelve 
hours' impulse, make easy the breaking of the tie, and, 
it is argued, you are retracing the steps d civilization, 
you are making family life less permanent in its founda- 
tion, and the whole institution of oonjimction between 
men and women less sacred. There may be some modi- 
fications but the impulse behind these thoughts will 
remain. That impulse makes for happiness, whatever 
the cynics say. 

A big proportion of women now living must be left 
without husbands, but many will play noble parts, 
finding thar solace for the denial of nature's great gift 
of children in softening and self-sacrificing work. Time, 
of course, will take away the present abnormal differ- 
ence between the nimibers of the sexes. It is true we 
are entering into a period <A old maids. They may well 
prove one of the best elements during an insurgent and 
a troubled period. 

Hie changes in women's fashions are so swift, are 
based on such nebulous causes, are continued for auch 
irreconcilable reasons that clumsy conservative man is 
not able to do more than to make a note of any passing 
phase. I wonder if it was the necessity f<R- work during 
the war that has caused women in this country and in 
others, to emphasize the short skirt. It is not only far 
mwe healthful and easy, but just as becoming as the 
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long dresses of other days. The dresses of the girl 
conductors on the omnibuses used to be almost up to 
their knees. The dresses of women in general are a 
little bit longer than this, but they still display to their 
advantage or disadvantage the ankles of young and old. 
It is an innovation of the age that stoddngs are now 
seen. (Conceive what would have been the havoc to 
our grandmothers' feelings in their younger days !) Vis- 
ible stockings make for trinmess in both shoes and 
hose. The neat light footwear of English women is 
QDS of their characteristics. In other countries the 
pointed toe, the variety of colouring, the decoration 
and high laced effect disturb the symmetry of the foot 
Eind take away omamoit instead of adding to it. For 
nearly all weathers the English woman wears a light cut 
shoe showing her ankle with an occasional broad lace 
the only elaboration. There is no affectation of broad 
toes, and just as much an aversion to narrow toes. The 
fiction that the foot is long and thin, reaching an atten- 
uated point, has been dismissed in the realization that 
the close fitting comfortable thin shoe, soft in texture 
and brightly pdished is both more attractive and more 
comfortable. 

Stockings are getting back to a silky texture, though 
up to months after the war there was a prevalence of a 
khaki-coloured hose which was disturbing to the genmd 
symphony. Thank goodness, they have gone now, and 
we have something more harmonious, more in conso- 
nance with the clean, simile graciousness of the typical 
English attire. 
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The blouse and skirt as the ordinary indoor dress for 
ridi and poor is still in fashion. Long may it continue. 
A light coloured silken blouse, a skirt darker in colour 
and warmer in texture, provides the main garb for 
milliooa of our women. The sldrt is not tight as were 
some of those not many years ago. but hangs in loose 
folds readiing to a few inches above the ankle. They 
give perfect freedom in walking and for most kinds of 
ezerdse. Smsible waists are the fashion, indeed fashion 
is now ordaining comfort as part of beauty. There is 
a rage among younger girU for knitted woollen jumpers 
fitting close to the body and reaching to the hips, adding 
grace to the slender, though for those who are more 
robust in development they perhaps give an emphasis 
which is not altogether on the side of charm. 

Neat headwear is the order of the day, and the huge 
wide brims and feather ornamentations have gone by 
the board. Felt, velour and straw in plain, almost 
severe style, crown the well-dressed women of to-day. 
The one-piece frock for out-of-doors wear in the city 
in the s;ummer, and the coat and skirt of tweed in the 
winter and serge in the spring, complete the catalogue. 
' The dress of women in England on the whole is marked 
by simplicity. There are some people who would be 
extravagant in any style, and no restrictions of fashion 
would restrain their propensity for elaboration. They 
are the ^x^eptions. 

I have just been reading complaints of a country girl 

as to her remoteness from the interests of life. Distance 

from a railway station, absence of congenial neighbours, 
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joined to the fact <rf a very small income, make her dis- 
contented. There are no doubt a good many like her. 
Yet they are but a traction and are certainly not ^^i- 
cal. In general England is a good country tat young 
womanhood. It is so small a place, compared with 
oihsx countries, that opiwrtunities are at hand in most 
cases, and where they are not they can be made. 

The average English ^I does not struggle to get into 
the world of affairs, is not peevishly anxious to dimb 
into literary circles or thrust herself into political activi- 
ties, because she is bom and brought up in a community 
so compact and intensified that interests are thrust 
upon her, and tmless as sometimes happens she has the 
spirit of an amiable animal and nothing else, she cannot 
fail to be identified with trends of thought, habit, and 
action among the conmiunity- A country girl, the 
daughta of a parson perchance, koows h» father's 
activity in political affairs, imbibes some of his preju- 
dices, gets a reflection from his papers and magazines, 
and in her acquaintanceships in the village leams what 
the working people are t^i"lf''"g and tJ^llriTig about, and 
during her occasional week-ends in the country town a 
few miles away she can generally find a play, a musical 
comedy, or a lecture derived not so long since from 
ZAndon. Moreover, the English country girt has special 
joys in her out-door life, her golf, her tennis, for example 
— ^for which she can nearly always find agreeable com- 
panions. Country life in England as elsewhere is 
monotonous when londy. It is not often h>nely in 
England. At its best it provides a glow, a happiness, 
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and a fullness which are unequalled anywhere in the 
world. The war has not altered things much m this 
direction. 

It is hard to be marooned in England, for a four hours* 
raOway journey from London covers a great part of 
the country, and a visit to the coital is a stimuhttion 
occasionally within the reach of nearly eveiyone. 

What about the young woman who lives in I/>ndon? 
One may ignore the well-to-do whose money opens all 
the gates of amusement or interest. A yotmg woman 
earning her own living, say in an office as secretary to 
some business man, small as may be her material means, 
has the riches of the ages bdore her if she likes to utilize 
any part of them. She can visit Parliament if she de- 
sires. Museums, picture galleries, which draw people 
from aU parts of the earth are within reach of a two- 
penny omnibus ride. There is profusion and the 
widest variety of musical entertainment. There arc 
scores of oi^anizations devoted to various activiUes, 
artistic, social, utilitarian, philanthropic, any one of 
vdiidi is opea to her. London, moreover, is a great 
educational coitre in which a girl may find cheap and 
ready opportunities for perfecting herself in almost any 
brandi of study. All this is rather highbrow. Well, 
there are sports galore, and as the English girl enjoys 
activity rather than passive entertainment, the public 
and private dances, liie hockey field, the tennis courts, 
the swimming baths and the gymnasiums, the Thames 
at Richmond with its boats and punts, and the g(^ 
courses, are more popular perhaps than the picture 
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galleries and the lecture halla. And Ixsadoa is as ridi 
in interest for the younger generation as ever it waa. 

The English woman has not been really altered by 
the war, although sorrow, suspense, peril, with the 
accentuation oi household worries have drawn upon 
the reserves of bet spirit, have deepened and broadened 
her. Her soft vitality is finding a apedal scope. When 
we say there is something essentially practical about the 
English wtmian we mean that she gets down to funda- 
mentals. In her heart she knows that much (A the 
so-called absorbing activity of the male sex, thdr 
politics for example, are just playthings, hobbies. 
The men pretend to be carried away by ideals, by great 
projects, by party enthusiasms, and she pretends to 
share in them, at least so far as to make her sympa- 
thetically useful. She is proud of the husband who 
can make money, and money is not unacceptable to the 
most highminded, whether man or woman. But it is 
the fact of her men folk's enei^y and devotion in 
their various activities that makes the men folk of 
primary value to her. She does not always know this. 
That is one thing that makes her lovable. Concave 
the virile, well-balanced human man falling in love 
with a spinster of striking inteUect whose life is ^ven 
to the furthering of what are called great causes. The 
thing is ridiculous. We have a sprinkling of womeai 
intellectuals, but they are by no means representative 
oi the women of England. 

The ordinary young En^ish woman is scrft-spokoi 

aa wdl as quietly dressed. Barely does she deserve 
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the adjective "bnlliant, " yet the best of them have not 
only a receptivity but a latent sparkle which only 
requires the proper medium to become apparent. They 
do not make a call on humour as does the educated 
Englishman, and thus it b levelled against them that 
they have none or little of that exquisite sense. The 
wife or sister or sweetheart repUes that all grown-up 
males are like diildren, have to be indulged in most 
things, but that it is impossible at all times to descend 
to their infantile emotions. Some people will laugh 
their heads off to see a fly crawling down a wall. Is a 
person to be criticized because she sees nothing to 
laugh at in that particular exercise? 

I come back to the fact that deep down in every 
typical English woman's heart is the love for home 
and family; all the rest of life is merely trimmings. It 
may safely be hazarded that the late Mrs. Gladstone, a 
cultured as well as a charming woman, thought a good 
deal more of the personal welfare of Mr. Gladstone, of 
his clothes, his breakfast, his sleep, than she did of 
those political principles which made her husband world 
famous. The almost ideal happiness of her family 
circde is the answer to those lesser people who might 
suggest that she ou^t to have been thinking of ht^er 
things. Mrs. Gladstone is perhaps the best example 
of the best kind of English women, but the type persists 
in its various shades due to environment or tempera- 
ment. The spirit of the women of England is making 
not merely for stabihty but for that imponderable 
thing called happiness. The climax of drama In 
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political affairs is steadily drawing nearer. Fore- 
bodings may well go hand in hand with courage in 
retard to it. If there is one influence more tha^ another 
which will draw the poison from violent threatenings, 
which will lead us away from chaos and tragedy, it is 
the sweet reasonabloiess of our women. Their politics 
cJ whatever brand do not go very de^, and the un- 
expected removal of veneer is sometimes quite startling. 
I wipe out the harsh theorists because in them the 
deeper springs are dry, althou^ they know it not. 
They are but a handful. I have known a flaming 
young Socialist woman orator who was seized by doubts, 
after she had come in contact with a manly young 
squire, traditionally conservative, although he did not 
know a tithe of the political facts which wete within 
her grasp. I love that stoiy of Mr. Lloyd George in 
the days of his Budget, when the propertied classes 
regarded him as the brother of Satan. As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer be had to go to a fashionable drawing- 
room one afternoon. Those were the times when the 
breath of aristocrats used to come fast, and their 
colour rise at the mere mention <d the doings of this 
radical revolutionary, when it was the fashion to 
believe that his morals and manners were hardly to be 
mentioned in decent society. Mr. Lloyd George sat for 
half an hour in that fashionable drawing-room. The 
Duchess spoke about him afterwards to a friend. She 
was taken from her moorings. "Do you know," she 
aaid, "that he is quite a nice man?" 

I find abroad some inclination to believe that there 
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has been a change in feminine habits in this country, a 
change {or the worse or better according to one's per- 
sonal point of view. A common delusion is that all the 
women of England are now smoking, that women 
smokers may be seen in all the restaurants, and that a 
large part of the smoking compartments on the trams 
are given up to them, that it is the fashion now after 
tea or after dinner in the majority c^ homes for the 
women to have their cigarettes just like the men do. 
Hie defect in this story is that it is not true. Visitors 
horn abroad naturally do not see much of homcJife 
when they are in England, and have a good many of 
their meals at the smart restaurants or the hotels, and 
it is in these places that you see a woman here and there 
smoking a cigarette. There axe young women, and 
especially young unmarried women, who surrepti- 
tiously smoke a cigarette in their own room. It gives 
them a sense of freedom. A habit started from youth- 
ful bravado or affectation has become a aga of power. 
These young women will argue loquaciously as to the 
rl^t of the women to smoke as well as men, showing 
that its deleterious influence b no more on them than 
on the male sex. But it is a curious fact that the most 
sincere and vivacious of these smoking advocates will 
flinch as from a physical shock when it is suggested that 
they should smoke the more healthful pipe, a big 
wooden pipe for preference — since all doctors will bear 
witness that pipe smoking is infinitely less harmful 
than cigarette smoking. No, no, it must be something 
which has the appearance of delicacy, and, to thdr 
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view, of charm. 'When amokmg really takes hold of the 
women of England large cigars and wooden pipes will 
be produced from my lady's chatelaine in the smoking 
compartm^it of the train, and in the seclusion of the 
study. Until that consummation is reached we may 
dismiss as a passing spasm on the part of a few the use 
of tobacco by the women of England. The young 
matron has not yet learned to amuse her offsprn^ by- 
blowing smoke-rings from her pipe. In the vast pre- 
ponderance of the homes of England the fact that a 
woman smokes is still received with something of a 
shock. One must not draw inferences as to the habits 
of people from the conduct of that fragment whidi 
attends the West End restaurants. 
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TBB COrNTBT's MONET 

ENGLAND is deep in a big task of bookkeeping. 
How do the accounts stand after the expensive 
incursion into warp What do we owe? What 
have we to pay our debts with? Are we a losing busi- 
ness now? If so, what are the chances of our paying 
our way in the future? These and many other ques- 
tions are receiving progressive answers not from the 
mouth of this statesman or of that, but from the march 
fif facta. I write this in the early days of 1820, and 
though we are still in the welter of calculation, re* 
construction, estimate, with human factors intruding 
themselves disconcertin^y on the ledger pages, yet 
there are some recognizable signals on which account- 
ants may begin to form a judgment. 

En^and is rapidly progressing towards paying her 
way. There is no need now to borrow money as during 
tiie war and for a period after the war. Of so mudi we 
are assured. The situation may be either strengthened 
or weakened in the coming months by two influences. 
One is the intensive demand on a war-shattered world 
for the goods and services which England above all 
other nations is in a position to supply. The other is 
the impiilse for new political conditions in England 
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iriiich in its results may retard, may conceivably stapt 
the great industrial profit-making machine which is 
now getting into working ordex again. The material 
consequences of the war and the emotions following the 
war. eadi c^ them distinct and dramatic, may oome to a 
clash. Later I purpose to tell the story of Labour's 
insurgence in England, and I mention it here taly 
because it is impossible to divorce any <A the country's 
principal operations from the courses which Labour 
may or may not follow. f 

Tbe United i^ngdom, with betweoi forty and fifty 
million inhabitants, prior to 1914 produced only about 
fifty per cent, of the food for the population, the other 
fifty per cent, being imported. At the present time 
the profwrtion of imported food is slightly less, owing 
to the fact that nearly one and a half millicm acres 
I^eviously pastoral or waste have been under cultiva- 
titm during the war. It will be seen therefore that in 
the new drcumstancea England, in order to provide 
itself mth food, to say nothing of other necessary 
products, has to pay foreign coimtries for a great part 
of its sustenance. Among the other imports fra which 
it has to pay the foreigner are raw materials which it 
turns into manufactured goods and distributes ovot 
the world, and on which it makes a profit. From 
England's own products such as iron and steel, we 
make a great quantity of commodities which are also 
sold to foreign customers, and on whidi a profit is also 
made. Additional revenue comes to the country 
owing to the fact that we have a great mercantile 
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marine which carries not only oiir own goods, but the 
goods of other nations on all the oceans. Still a further 
Bource of income is the interest on foreign investments, 
money placed in various undertakings conducted in 
various parts of the globe. Before the war Britain 
was paying her way in substantial fashion. Not only 
were good profits being made by large sections of the 
population, but for years past there had been pro- 
gressive amelioration in the lot of the poorer people 
old age pensions for men and women of seventy and 
upwards, increases of remuneration to badly paid 
industrial workers, and a general uplifting c^ conditions 
for the submerged tenth. This does not mean that a 
great deal of poverty did not exist; there was a fluctuat- 
ing amount of unemployment and some privation. 
These conditions, however, were more and more taking 
up the attention of statesmen of all parties. 

For national services of various kinds the country 
was raising £200,000,000, about a bilHon dollars, a 
year, which provided for the Army, the Navy, the civil 
services and incidental commitments of the Gov^n- 
ment, and in addition a certain sum paid off the na- 
tional debt — incurred in previous generations, amount- 
ing to about £600,000,000, or three billion dollars. 
In the future instead of our normal national services 
costmg us £200,000,000 a year, they will— probably 
owing to the increased price of everything, to the 
burden of war pensions, to the ne(»ssity for e:q>enditure 
in reconstruction — cost us about double, namely, 
£400,000,000. Our national debt has increased from 
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£600,000.000 to £8,000,000,000,— or from S billion to 
40 billion dollars — and the interest on this will amount 
to between £800,000,000 and £400,000.000, say £SAO.- 
000,000. Thus the country will have to raise as itB 
normal expenditure in the future, not £200,000,000 
but £750,000,000. Fart of the present difficulty of 
En^bjid is explained by the fact that a great propor- 
tion of the factories from which she dmved her livdl- 
hood had to be turned to the production of war material 
m place of their usual employments; inftlring shells 
which were to be blown to pieces on the fields of Fiance 
in the place of making machinery at a fair profit obvi- 
ously has a bad effect on the balance sheet. Factories, 
industries, in some cases almost entire cities were 
turned over from their multifarious productive opera- 
tions to the manufacturing of munitions of war. Be- 
tween four and five tbousand factories, some of them 
cities in themselves, were und^ the control of the 
Government for war purposes. All of them or nearly 
all of them have to be retransformed for industrial 
work once more. That is going to be a long job — 
although it is already well in hand. The transforma- 
tion of these places from peace to war activities had 
an effect which may be judged from the fact that our 
exports from the factories in 1013 amounted to over 
£500,000,000. These factories being turned into places 
for making war material made individual profits, but 
they were profits secured from loans raised by the 
British Government, which British posterity will have 
to pay. Previously the factories had been nmlgng 
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goods whidi the world wanted and paid for In money 
or in kind. These goods in themselves helped to 
reproduce further goods or wealth, from which Britain 
felt some reaction in ccoistantly increasing prosperity. 
Many financial difficulties have piled themselves on 
England as a result of the war. They can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Disorganization of industries in Britain which 
previously produced a large part of the national revenue. 

(2) Disorganization of industries in allied countries. 
countries which were {n^Tiously customers of Britain 
for a variety of goods, and who in the new circum- 
stances cannot give money or goods to the same ext^it 
as before in recompense. 

(3) Enormous increase in the cost of all commodities 
in Britain owing to the complicated causes which 
produce changes in the value of money. 

(4) A depreciation of the value of the pound in 
America which is at present the actual or potential 
principal storehouse of supplies of raw material. 

Two main considerations emeige from these general 
facts, one is that treble the amount of taxes, direct or 
indirect, wiU in future have to be imposed in order to 
meet the interest on the war debt and the increased cost 
of maintenance of the country; the other is that owing 
to the disint^ration of the world during the war there 
are special difficulties in getting back into a normal 
state of affairs, to say nothing of income mounting up 
anywhere near the point which is necessary itx real 
prosperity. Hud pressed as Britain is, she is neverthe- 
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less bett^ off than the other European countries, who 
are consequently looking to her for help. In the first 
half oi 1919 we sold goods and gave services to Europe 
to the extent of something like £800,000,000 above 
what those countries were able to pay us, and though 
there are possibly eventual considerations to be set off 
against this, the fact remains that in 1019 we were sell- 
ing goods and services to the Continoit at the rate of 
£400,000,000 a year which could not be paid for to 
England in En^ish money. At the same time the 
British were buying from the United States and other 
countries, but particularly from the United States, vast 
quantities of goods which it was impossible to pay for. 
In the first six months America supphed England with 
£250,000,000 worth of goods, mainly food and raw 
materials, and we sold back to America in that time 
only about £10,000,000 worth of British goods, and 
£7,000,000 or £8,000,000 worth of foreign and Colonial 
goods. All this means that Ammca must be lending 
us money or extending credit which comes to the same 
thing. 

Iq the broad sense Britain aeUa to the world at large 
and buys from America, and unless the worid at large 
pays her she caimot pay America. She has to give 
credit to her customers in Eim>pe and to ask credit 
from America, and that is how it is that the American 
dollar has gone up in value as compared with the Eng- 
lish pound, and that the French franc and Italian lire 
have gone down in comparison with the English pound. 
Credit from America on reasonable terms thus meana 
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credit for the whole of the civilized world. An illustia- 
tion of how England makes her living (taken from pre- 
war times) is in relation to the textile industries. In 
1912 the imports of cotton were worth £11.500.000, 
the exports of cottcm were £120,830.000. The total 
exports the year before the war were nevly £635,000.- 
000. A good deal of this, it is obvious, is profit on our 
working up of raw materials. The fact that our im- 
ports for the same year amounted to nearly £760,000,- 
000 is accounted for by reason of our buying at least 
haU OUT food from abroad. We have not only our 
im>fit on manufactures as income, but also, as I men- 
tioned above, a large sum as the interest on invest- 
mmts abroad, and also about £400,000,000 paid to ua 
for the use of our ships for carrying goods to various 
nations. When all these things and many others are 
put into the balance they come to this, that En^and 
over a year after the war. burdened with a debt of 
£8.000.000.000 is. thanks to her investments abroad, 
her shipping trade, and her industries which although 
much war-damaged are improving, in a sound condiUon. 
It is true that every man and woman in the country 
is the poorer by reason of the war, money being wcurth 
much less. A hard fight is in front of her, but the con- 
ditifHi of the world indicates opportunities not merely 
for the resuscitation of old time prosperity, but a vast 
increase. Meanwhile immediate difficulties confront the 
country, as for instance the nusing from £700,000.000 to 
£800.000,000 revenue everyyear toe the national services 
in place of the £200,000.000 required before the war. 
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TVhOe, of course, it was necessary to raise large loans 
to carry on the war, it was the endeavour of the British 
to pay as much as was humanly possible of the cost 
out of current income, and thus to relieve as far as 
might be the charge on posterity. Specially hi^ taxes 
were imposed, including 80 per cent, on the excess 
profits made by those in occupations benefiting by the 
war. In 1013-14 the total income tax was about £47,- 
000,000. In the year 1S18-19 the total was raised 
from £47,000,000 to £298.000,000. The excess profits 
tax has been reduced to for^ per cent., and may come 
down still lower. It is certain, however, that millions 
additional to the pre-war rates will be raised by taxa- 
tion. The following is an outline of the income tax 
charges in force during 1010: 

IncoiM. Mnwd or nueaiiMd. not ezcecdinff £180, esmpt; >«rwiilmg £130, 
batnoteaxalitigXMO. ui ktwtement of £llOi cinediiis £400. Cat not 
cxowding £000, BbatenMBt «l £100; "'»"*'"g £000, but not «-"-<"'> 
£lQa,nbt*mtattd£m. 

Bate cm "auned" meoB^ iriten total tmiaed and mtf mml iiiaaaw 
■.d. 

^dnot exceed £500 t. Sinthef. 

Eioeeded £«» and did not skxmI £l,000 9.0 " 

£).000 ** " ■' " £1,500 S. » " 

£1,500 " " " •• £f,00O 4. « " 

£«,000 " " " " £9;500 5. S " 

£«.600 8. " 

Bate on "nneanied" income, when total eanied and Dneamed moaoia 

■.d. 

did not esoeed £500 S. Ointbef. 

Exceeded £500 and did not esoeed £1,000 S. " 

£1.000'* " " " £1,600 4.0 " 

£1^00" " " " £«.000 «.« " 

■ £«.000 8. " 
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lliere is also the auper-tax. The limit of super-tax 
exemption is £2,500, and the rates of super-tax payable 
under the graduated scales were up to a maximum of 
4/6d in the £. The effect of super-tax was as follows: 



BatcB f or locomM 
to fint £8,000 1 



£^500 Baaif^ote: . 

thefint £2,000 m. 

"next £JH)0 1.0 

*■ " £500 1, « 

Onfomth £l,000 (£8.000 to £4,000). i. 



(£4,000 to £A,O0o). 
(£5,000 to £6,000) . 
(£6,000 to £7,000). 
(£7.000 to £8,000). 
(£8,000 to £9,000). 



8. 6 
3. 

3. a 
8. 

4. 



" tenth " (£9,000 to £10,000) 4. 
*■ NDMiiider (dMT« £10,000) 4. « 

Examples of the e£Fect of income-tax and super-tax 
on large incomes are as follow : 

(Income Tax, 6/-. Supei^Tu Masimiim 4/Od.) 



Income. 


Income Tax. 


Super-Tu. 


Income Tax and 
Super-Tax. 


£ 


£ 


£ a. d. 


£ .. d. 


U,000 


7,«M 


4,5<2. 10. 


14.088. 10. 




0,000 


5,687. 10. 


14,887. 10. 


40,000 


1B,000 


7,987. 10. 


ie,»8T. 10. 


M^OOO 


15.000 


10,187. 10. 


86,187. 10. 


100,000 


80.000 


81,487. 10. 


51,437. 10. 


MCOOO 


45.000 




77.608. 17. 



All these facts and figures go to show that England 
must in figurative language make two blades of grass 
grow where one did before; must by invention lessen 
labour; must use the great instrumenta she possesses 
in manufacturing to double or treble her output. 

The expenditure estimated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the year aiding in March, 1920, was 
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£1.642,295,000, and the reveoue £1,168,650,000. This 
means a deficit on the year of £473,645,000. The fol- 
lowing is a list of expenditures: 

Natknul Debt Sorictm £846.000,000 

Faymoita to Local Tkntiin Aoooimt 0,763,000 

land SetUement S.OOO.OOO 

<Mut CrauolifUUd Fund SvrvicM 1.831^000 

Anny 405,000,000 

N»TT iao.000.000 

- Air Fm« B7,«»,000 

GTilServica QnciudiDg Ww F«nriMu) 602,000.000 

Berwne DqMrtment <M0(t000 

ToUl o^MadittiK £l,0«t.ias.OOD 

The total National Debt is now estimated at £8,075,- 
000,000. The debt due to the American Government 
accounts for approximately £842,000,000 of this total. 
Against the £8,075,000,000 it is estimated that there 
will be the following war assets : 

OUigatioiu of AUiM £1,740,000,000 

Obl^BoD* of Dominioiu 800.000.000 

Ontatutdiiu oblisBtion of India in rctpeet of Britiih 

Wm Lou 81.000,000 

Tote of credit and other war taaeta, nundy, nitplut 

■tont, ddpa, ttoAt of commoditie*, «tc., rqiay- 

■ble ftdvuioet (w ertiinatcd by tlie DqMrtinenti 

eoocetned) 4£S.OOO,000 

AmuiofexoMipTofitadat? «40.000.DOO 

TotO. £«,6afl,000,000 

There will probably be modifications in detail, pos- 
sibly here and there in bulk, with r^ard to some of 
these figtu'es in the Budget for 1920. At the same time 
the general perspective will not alter. 

Sir Robert Kjndersley, a director of the Bank of 
England and a financier in the ctmfidence of the Grov- 
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eminent, has recently made some statements which 
are illuminating. Here is a part of what he says: 

Hie one fundamental fact which outweighs all others in its 
in^Ktrtance is that we are consuming more than we are pro- 
ducing, or, to be more exact, that we are demanding and 
recaving faom other nations goods and services in excess oi 
the goods and services which we are rendering to them. 
What are the causes which are contributing to a state of 
affairs so degrading both to the nation and to the individual? 
To answer this question it is necessary firstly, to estaaane 
our utuation before the war. 

Owing to the energy, the spirit of adventure, and the en- 
terprise of our people, an immense portion of the world was 
being devdoped by Britons and on British capital. The 
profits on these enterprises, as well as the payment for our 
banking, shipping, and other services rendered to the world, 
came to us in the shape of produce of every kind. Further- 
more, we hod lent many miUions to foreign and Colonial 
Govenunents and municipalities for the general dev^opment 
of th^ countries, the interest on these loans being again paid 
to us in the shape of goods. But what was the effect of 
this univosal toll which we were annually levying on the 
worid? It was to obscure the fact that, though we were a 
great industrial nation and had on immense asset in our 
coal, the actual riches of the country itself were, on the 
whi^e, not great, and that our strength 1^ in our power of 
production and fabrication. Take our cotton industry. Do 
we st(^ to think what a remarkable fact it is that not one 
ounce of cotton is grown in this country? This is only one 
example. 

By the ccHulnnaticHi of the industry and enteiprise of the 

individual at home and the pigment for services rendered 

to, anH investments held in, other countries, we have in the 

past not only been able to pay for our vast imports, but have 
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had a sun^us of ctqntal eadi year to lend abroad. But during 
the war we have beeo comp^ed to part with an enormous 
number of these investmenta in various parts of the worldf 
probab^ at least £1,000,000,000, while we have incurred 
debts to America and other countries amounting to about 
£1,300,000,000. If we take an average ti five per cent, 
interest on these two items it amounts to £ll£,000,000, and 
we are therefore annually to this extent more dq>endent 
upon OUT power of production than before the war. If we 
want thin^ from abroad, we can no longer pay for them 
to the same extent out of the profits of for^gn companies 
which we own, or interest on mon^ lent abroad — ^in other 
words, out of the proceeds of the labour of the nationak of 
other countries — but we must pay for them by labouring 
ourselves to produce the goods required in exchange by the 
seller abroad from whom we purchase. 

Many people of this couutry are receiving wages and 
earning profits in excess of the v^ue of the services which they 
are rendering. The consequence is that their purchasing 
power — or power of consumption — is increasing, while th^ 
productive capacity, or rather their willingness to produce, 
has diminished for the time being. We can no longer count 
on the same amount of labour from fordgn nationals to 
produce the things we want. We are at the same time pro- 
ducing less ourselves, and we are consuming more. 

One thing is absolutely certun, that the nationals of for^gn 
countries are not going to work for us in order to produce for 
us more than they owe us, unless we work for them to pro- 
duce thoae things which they require. 

Sir Robert Kindersley is concerned to warn his 
countrymen of dangers which are plain to him and other 
experts. He urges economy and hard work not merely 
as aids to profit, but as our only safeguard against dis- 
aster. Our financial framework, it is apparent, with 
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many elements of strength, needs careful constructive 
work. Its buttress is our commerce. Commerce and 
a good many other things depend on "Labour," and 
"Labour" comprises a good deal more than half the 
people of the country. The story of England after the 
war is made up of interdependent parts and must be 
taken as a whole. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

BUSINESS THE KETSTONB 

THE amateur and professional pMlosophers called 
politicians have their div^gent systems for the 
greatest common measure of . happiness, and 
ioasmuch as the foundation of happiness for most 
people is physical well-being the general trend of effort 
under all the systems is to give individuals and families 
more money and the things that money will bring. We 
are all enlisted in the general endeavour. The difScuI- 
ties begin in the fact that the proponoits of one plan 
urge that other plans will bring not prosperity and 
happiness but poverty and misery. There is, however, 
one undisputed ground among us, namely, that England 
depends for her livelihood upon what she can make 
and what she can sell. No one, so far as I know, 
quarrels with the assertion that production, productitm 
and agam production is and must be our salvation. 
All that array of figures I gave in the chapter on finance 
are Indeed only ciphers and symbols. They are but 
shadowy indications as to our facilities for making 
railway engines for Argentina, boots and shoes for 
European countries, cotton goods for India. 

Napoleon described England as a nation of shop- 
keepers, and if the description is not entirely compre- 
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hoisive it at least hits off some of tbe characteristics 
of people who have to find their sustenance ia peace 
and their reserves for war by shrewd, methodical, un- 
ceasing and progressive exchange of material and brains 
with the other countries of the world. The people of 
England cannot live by taking in each other's washing. 
There is not enough produce to be got out of the soil 
to keep the 45,000,000 of people who live in' the com- 
parativdly small set of islands which is their home. 

When the war came, all the big industries and most 
of the small ones had to turn their energies into direc- 
tions which would be serviceable against the enony, 
A nuui who made clocks and watches had to make the 
fuses which went on the end of the shells; a man who 
made railway metab had to turn out the shells them- 
selves. Automobile manufacturers had to make aero- 
planes, bdustries such as those concerned with textiles 
instead of taking raw material and turning it into goods 
for sale abroad at a good profit, had to make it into 
clothes of a special kind for the Soldiers. The occupa- 
tion of the British comm^vial traveller in various parts 
of the world was temporarily gone. We had no goods 
to speak of to sell to other countries except such goods 
as were needed by our Allies for the prosecution of the 
war. It was in these circumstances that our factories, 
our farms, our shipping, our railways, our coal mines 
were busier than ever before. Instead of money to 
pay for all these activities coming as it largely did be- 
f<H« from our customers all over the world, it had to 
be paid fay the British Government. Wh^e did the 
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Britiah Govemmeiit get the money from? It borrowed 
the money from the British people, giving them the 
security of the national existence and paying them a 
certain rate of interest. While in certain instances 
British manufacturers and owners took a prc^mrtion 
of the profit, the nation as a whole was at a trranoidous 
loss, because goods were being made not for reproduc- 
tive purposes such as exchange with other countries 
for necessities or for materials which would again 
multiply, but for purely destructive purposes. Millions 
of pounds worth of ammunition was blown to pieces, 
and there was an end of it. Millions of pounds went 
for the big guns, for warships, for the pay of the soldiers 
and sailors, all of them engaged in terribly necessary 
but unproductive work. This was very different from 
spending British money on, say railways in the Argen- 
tine which would help the production of wheat which 
would come to England as part of the food for the Eng- 
lish people; very different from buying hides and skins 
from Aiistralia and South America, and sending them 
forth in the shape of boots and shoes, boots and shoes 
which with the profitable price on them brought back 
to England a variety of articles either ready for use or 
ready for manufacture into some other commodity 
which coidd be sold at home or re-exported. In a word 
the whole fabric of trade was broken down, and England 
lived by trade. 

With the new era which came in with peace, England 
had to survey her wreckage of commerce, to examine 
the framework which before the war made her the world 
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power in oommerce, and to see if she could make a new 
start. The task was complex, and at a glance over- 
whelming. There was, it is true, a great demand for 
goods, an intensive cry for all kinds of commodities from 
a war-atricken world, but this war-stricken world was 
now touched with poverty, and the complication that 
ensued was that England had to take crejit instead of 
material remmieration. Then she had to rebuild or 
re-equip her factories. On top of this the common 
people of England were demanding a cooperative share 
in wealth such as had never been aocx>rded to them 
before. One would think that Fate would have been 
content with piling these disadvantages on to the old 
country. But it was not the end. Before the war it 
cost the British people about £200,000,000 a year to 
cany on their army and navy and other national ser- 
vices, and this £200,000,000 had to be found by direct 
or indirect taxation on the pec^le. The war left burdens 
out of all proportion. For the future England has to 
find not £200,000,000 a year but £750,000,000 a year 
out of her taxation, direct or indirect. Where was it 
to come from in view of all the other obstacles? It was 
obvious to statesmen who looked ahead, that there 
must be an entire reformation of the business of busiaess 
England. It would be impossible to impose taxes such 
as were represented by the new necessities on a people 
who were not equipped to earn even as much as they 
did before, not'to mention the great deal more that was 
necessary. The people themselves saw this too. True, 
the immediate difficulties, the lack of shipping, the 
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congested railways, the sporadic labour troubles, the 
cost of coal and the difficulty of getting it — all these 
things and many others prevented immediate enter- 
prises, prevented any dramatic dash into new spheres 
ci effort or indeed a complete re&itry into the old 
spheres. At the same time there b^an, in 1&1&, a 
steady building up of some of the old industries as a 
start, while new devdopments were carefully projected. 

The hill that had to be climbed may be sufficiently 
pictured from the fact that whereas for decades past 
British exports had gone up by hundreds of millions 
of pounds in value each year, they had remained sta- 
tionary or nearly so throughout the war. In 1898 
exports of merchandise were £294.000,000, and by 1913 
they had risen by steady progress to £634,000,000. 
During the war years they not only ceased to make 
normal progress but went back, and in 1918 were c«ily 
something over £500,000.000. On the other hand so 
great were British needs that imports jumped up from 
£768.000,000 in 1913 to £1.316,000,000 in 1918. Any 
business mtui will be able to draw conclusions from 
those figures. 

Tlie task which England has to face is to raise the 
proportion of producti(m from each human tinit. 
America is well in advance in this particular direction 
because the work to be done there is so vast that apart 
from questions of economy, the Mortage of human 
eneigy reqiures that means be devised to supplant it 
or to multiply it. England is in a different position 
&om America, because it is not a question so much of 
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taking advantage of natural wealth as the sheer neces- 
sity to make ends meet. It is of no use in the future to 
rely oalj on the superior workmanship of British goods. 
It will be impossible to conduct operations by hand 
which can be done more swiftly by machinery. It will 
be folly out of national pride or national traditions or 
national obstinate to continue making by hand some- 
thing which can be turned out in a tenth of the time by 
improved mechanical devices. The attitude of mind I 
encountered in a director of a British automobile com- 
pany at the beginning of the war is illustrative of a good 
deal. I explained that I knew nothing of the tecJmique 
of his business, but that I could never understand why 
America, where labour and materials were more expen- 
sive, could turn out automobiles so much cheaper than 
English firms. "They are not the same kind of arti- 
cles," he said. My ignorance prevented me from con- 
troverting this, but I said that he had not met my 
point whidi was this: that the ordinary professional 
person who needed an automobile could get a service- 
able and attractive machine at a far lower price, not 
rdatively but actually lower, in America than he could 
in Britain, where the standard values in genial were 
much lower. "Won't last, made of butter," was the 
T^y. A residence of two years in America led me to 
an even stronger conviction on the lines I have indi- 
cated. It may be that some of the more expensive auto- 
mobiles of Britun are of the highest woricmanship, and 
(tf great durability, but I failed to gather that what I 
might call the middle-priced car in America was of any 
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shwter life than the same class of car in England. True, 
ooe would have tlie satisfaction ai knowing the superior 
handicraft which had been put in the English machine. 
But really is this of much account? And apart from 
the price, there is the tremendous fact that machines in 
America are being turned out in such lai^ quantities 
that everybody who wants a machine can get one. 

lite war wcJce En^and up about this matter. With 
the life of the country in the balance, all kinds of old 
notitms had to be thrown on the dust heap and amcHig 
than any prejudice in favour of the slower methods of 
production. He British could not turn out hand-made 
shdls while the Germans were slaughtering En^ishmen 
on the Somme. There was nothing to be said for the 
perfected artistry of, let us say, hand-tnade machine 
guns while our poor fellows were being shot down on 
the barbed wire near Ypres. And rising to the occasion 
the British nation developed quick production so far 
as munitions were concerned, and probably surpassed 
any country in the war. Now in peace time some of 
these lessons are being appreciated. Tliey will have to 
be thoroughly incorporated in the whole life of the 
nation if bankruptcy and starvation are not to stare us 
in the face. 

I read a little description the other day of a simple 
engineering operation which shows precisely the posi- 
tion. "There is no single operatim that is performed 
more frequently in engineers' shops than the drilling 
of holes in metal for the reception of bolts, screws, spin- 
dles, etc. The old practice, and one that is most general 
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now, is that one machine runs one drill, a survival from 
the time when a man used a hand-drill. So if, say, 
twenty holes have to be made, each one is dcme 
8^>arately, and for each the article must be moved once 
to readjust its position. The work is done, it is true, 
with marvellous rapidity, so fast that the drill is seen 
visibly descending at the rate of several inches in a 
minute. But go into another shop — say one <^ the 
automobile manufacturing firms — equipped with the 
latest machine, and you will see the twenty holes, or 
more, say, in a crank case or in a multi-cylinder, being 
drilled all at one time, from as many distinct drilling 
spindles, all actuated from a common shaft. The firm 
that retains the old machines and methods cannot stand 
a ghost of a chance if it has to compete in an open mar- 
ket with its better equipped rival, who will easily pay 
its work-people higher wages for fewer hours." 

Somdow or other British manufacturers have got 
to make three times or four times the machinery, the 
tools, buflding material, leather goods, earth^iware 
and glass, the cotton and wodlen garments that they 
did before the war, and one of the several methods 
which must be combined to produce the result is the 
use of machinery instead of man-power. The new 
[nocedure will have to run right down throughout all 
the operations of the country, and there are already 
indications that it will not be confined to the factories. 
Britain has xmder cultivation 1,400,000 acres of land 
more than she had in 1914. Shortage of labour on the 
land will certainly be a difficulty henceforth, in spite of 
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the fact that the Govemment has stepped in with a 
legislative guarantee of mininium prices for wheat and 
oats for six years in order to encourage cultivation. 
Even with the additional wages whidi farm hands in all 
directions obtain at the pres^it moment, an aUe- 
bodied young man can do very much better for himself 
in the cities than on the land. The drift to town life 
will continue to an extent which will make the new 
fanning life even more difficult in a practical satae 
than it was in the old time b^ore the war. The remedy 
for this is obvious. Farms are already buying appa- 
ratus such as tractors and power-driven ploughs,* and 
replacing horse labour and man-power wherever it can 
be done. Agricultural implement makers' catslc^ues 
are having a great vogue, and it is undoubted that 
many of the mechanical appliances of America will be 
imported to an extent hitherto unknown. We may 
even make some of them ourselves. 

There is a very large fishing industry round the 
coasts of Britain, and fish is a substantial part M the 
people's food which has for generations been obtained 
by the smacks which sailed from scores of fishing ports. 
Who has failed to admire the picturesque biown-sailed 
boats from the Western fishing villages? Alas, for 
romance, these brown sails are becoming less and less, 
and in some places have already disappeared altogether. 
I was stopping last autunm at a lovdy village called 
Looe in Cornwall, where there is a large fleet of fishing 
boats. Every one of them now emerges into the 
English Channel and makes its tour of hundreds of 
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miles, not under the impulse of suls, but ot petrol 
motors. What the boats have lost in picturesqueness 
they have gained in effectiveness. Taking the year 
round, each boat catches four times as many fish as it 
did when sails were used. There is now no dependence 
on the right wind, no helplessness when a calm prevails, 
and there is in addition greater speed, and consequently 
extension of the fishing field for all boats. This means 
moie fish and more food for the British people. 

Sufficient to indicate the healthy upward rise and the 
promise for the future in British commerce are the 
figures of export and import for January, 1918, and for 
January, 1920. Here they are: 



£47,S48.I81 
£lS«.He.«SO £18S,4«B,SS8 

The most encouraging sign here is that the propor- 
tion of increase in exports is far greater than that in im- 
ports. This, however, is but the beginning, and we 
have to go a great deal farther to make ourselves safe. 
It is not cmly that the country has to raise by taxation 
£I'50,000,000 a year in place of the £200,000,000 before 
the war, but that all necessities of life are more than 
doubled in price owing to the world shortage of raw 
material, of facilities for transmission, and means of 
manufacture. More important possibly even than 
these influences, serious as they must be, is the inaistoit 
and growing demand of labour for a far latter ^lare 
not (miy actually but relatively in the proceeds <^ all 
lOff 
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activities. Will the initiative and enei^ of the brains 
of England on the one hand and the opportunities 
tbiou^oat the world on the other provide a channel 
for riches sufficient to recompense the architects td 
fortune, sufficient to provide a new social system for 
the myriads of builders, suffident to loake permanent 
and stable the edifice of national prosperity? We can 
but wait and see. 

There are some elements in the situation which 
stimulate hope. We have peace at last. Germany 
enters again the field of commerce not only with bar 
requirements but with her supplies, and there is bound 
to be an enormous increase of trade as the result, and 
this will affect England directly and indirectly. De- 
spite national prejudices I look for colossal transfers 
between the two countries. Equally important to 
England will be Germany's trade with the rest of the 
world. In a hundred directicois will results be felt. 
Gemum coal goes to Sweden, permitting that country 
to manufacture paper pulp urgently needed in England. 
With fresh supplies down comes the price. England 
gets more paper. Sweden gets more money which, in 
part at least, is spent in England for articles which 
Sweden needs. New circles of enterprise, productivi^ 
and wealth are opened up all round. 

Then there is Russia, a vast country, whose national 
riches are barely scratched. Mineral and agricultural 
wealth untold fdwund in a land which fringes the Polar 
seas on the north and on the south has sunny vineyards 
imd gardens of tropical loveliness. One hundred and 
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eJghly mfllion beings are in that oountiy, which in 
extent and variety is truly a continent. The darkness 
and chaos of Russia at the moment can be nothing 
more than a phase. There will presently be opened up 
fields oi development imknown since America was a 
vii^in land. The worid will soon be pouring oceans of 
enei^ into Russia. Wealth will go there and be 
multiplied a hundredfold. The opportunities are so 
great that they can be neither cotmted nor measured. 
That Britain wiU have a big share in this new market 
cannot be doubted. That she vnll benefit from the 
produce which will come forth in volume from Russia ia 
equally a <xrtainty. 

Russia and Germany are but the two main examples 
bt>m a recovering and changed world. England with 
manufacturing skill, with a network of trading stations 
over the globe, with an unsurpassed fleet of mercantile 
ships, is not lacking factors for success. Will she rise 
to the chances whidi are ahead? A good deal depends 
on happenings within the shores <d England. In 
English politics are portents which no man may read 
clearly just now. 
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TQB INTA8I0N BT LABODB 

VICTORY in the war would have been imposdble 
If Britain with the other Allies could have 
brou^t to bear only the efforts, or if you like it 
better, the genius of generals, statesmen, inventors 
and organizers. I suppose in any one country they 
did not number more than a thousand all told. If each 
one of them had had the gifts of Napoleon Bonaparte 
they would have been between them utterly powerless 
by themselves to have affected the course of a single 
engagement, to say nothing of the campaign in general. 
Theiy were truly powerful instruments, but it is not to 
them the main credit of victory is due. Success was 
brou^t to pass by the masses of vasa, and men in their 
prime, throughout the country. Quality was no good 
without quantity, and a teeming population <A strong 
fibre was the only effective answer to the inroads of 
the enemy. 

In the first place there was the questitai of soldiers; 
millions were required and they had to be taken from 
the youth and the young middle-aged of the people. 
England had to be stripped for them, with one excep- 
Uoa, namely, those men engaged in making, or in 
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canyiag from place to place the material with whidi 
the war had to be waged, and the food and clothing 
for the fighters. Thus it came about that the workers 
of England, as of all other countries, sprang into a new 
importance; it became apparent to themselves as well 
as to others that without them the war could not be 
won, indeed could not be contested at all. The surging 
tides of patriotism carried nearly four millions <^ them 
voluntarily into the fighting ranks, other millictns were 
added imder conscription. 

At home equally important with the fighters in point 
of view of victory were the men who worked in the coal 
mines, in the shipyards, on the railways, in the gun 
factories, in the aeroplane sheds, on the farms. Man- 
hood sprang to a premium in the war. No clique of 
rulers, however able or gifted, could take the nation 
out ol danger. The rulers might, it is true, if they were 
given the mandate, enforce obligations on the millions 
of individuals by whom the nation was made up. A 
peaceable people not expecting and certainly not 
desiring war, the British were sUrred to anger by the 
conflict thrust upon them, and in the first flush rushed 
to the colours in the hope and determination that the 
contest would be short and victory grasped within a 
month or two. Before the month or two had gone it 
became apparent that the war would be a long one, 
that every resource of man-power and ingenuity would 
be called for. Revealed to the eyes of all was the fact 
that this was a war of peoples and not a war of kings 
with professional warriors, as of old. No individual 
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genius could find a triumph now. The value of the 
oommou people emerged aa the tremendous fsctOT for 
the moment, as a tremendous lesson for history. 

In the situation which arose, the solid, thorou^ and 
extensire organization of the Labour movement in 
Britain assumed an importance which it had never 
possessed before. Making slow progress through two 
generations, battling down industrial abuses, eliminat- 
ing starvaUon wages in the big industries, weeding 
them out of the smaller occupations, gradually increas- 
ing tlie standard of living not only by wages but by 
shortening the hours of labour and improving the condi- 
tions of work, buttressing itself by sending some of its 
leaders to Parliament — by these and other devdop- 
ments the Labour movement had become an established 
condition in our social life and bore many promises of 
increased power for the future. The position of affairs, 
it has to be remembered, was entirely different from that 
in a country for example such as America. Britain had 
a big population in a small compass. lbs national life 
depended on what-it imported from abroad — food for 
home consumption, raw materials which by its factories 
could be turned into goods to be exported at a profit. 
It had no comprehensive store of products which would 
liable it to live its own life like Ammca. It had no 
vast oqpansion of undeveloped territory at home on 
which the enterprising could find a living and possbly 
build up a fortime. Effort was lai^y concentred in 
the cities. Eveiywhere was keen competition. And in 
comparison with America there was not nearly enough 
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money to go round. Everyone had to work harder, 
master and man, to secure results approximate to those 
in the United States. 

A traditional social system gave many advantages 
for those who raised themselves above manual labour. 
la the face of these things the comparative success fd 
the Labour movement was an illustration of British 
tenacity under difficulty. 

At the time war broke out the Labour movement was 
divided into two sections, that which covered industrial 
matters, and that which concerned itself with political 
action. They overlapped to some extent and by means 
of a joint board cooperated in general purposes; at 
the same time they had distinct organizations of their 
own. The Trade Unions were affiliated into a body 
which met once a year for a week's parliament of labour 
and was busy with matters of policy and administration 
all the time. The annual gathering was called the 
"Trades Union Congress," and as time went on the 
name was more or less utilized for expressing this par- 
ticular branch of the Labour movement. The political 
section was known as the "Labour Party" — which had 
many trade union leader in it, but also comprised some 
others, Socialists for example, who were not entitled 
as such to belong to the Trades Union Congress. Speak- 
ing goierally, however, it was the trade imion element 
which dominated the Labour movement in general. As 
I have said, a joint board decided matters of common 
polity. There were occasions also when a gathering of 
del^ates would assemble for a general decision on big 
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national questions — such for instance as arose on 
cmacripti<m. 

Li tbe tumult oi the first year of war there was some 
la(^ of dear thinlring im the part of all classes, but in 
the ever-increasing tension from that date onward a 
clarifying of ideas went on into two main directions. 
With a hard determination to win tbe war, a determina^ 
tion unaccompanied by exultation and ever strengthen- 
ing as the dangers increased, there went a steady real- 
ization that it was the common people only who made 
the winning d the war possible. The common people 
became conscious of an importance, which, to speak 
frankly, they had not previously recognized. I am 
not now using terms tA current party politics. I put 
aside the clamant cries of Socialists, even the reasoned 
if somewhat threadbare daims of the sober Labour 
leaders. I am talking of the ordinary feeling of the 
woridng man who, though a little exdted at dection 
times, really in his daily life does not care a brass button 
about politics. The large appeals about the dignity of 
man and the dignity of labour, and about his being as 
good as any other man, and all souls having equal 
value — all this ran off him like water off a duck's back. 
True, he joined with fellow workmen very often in an 
association to secure better wages and better conditions, 
but that was the limit of his immediate and personal 
interest in the Labour movement. Millions did not 
go so far as this. They had an instinctive averdon to 
people whom they suq)ected were out to put down 
authority, to subvert gentilil? and it might be respec- 
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tabflity. All is not evil in the consenratimi of old 
England. With an inevitable tendency of servility 
towards rank and money and titles there ran layos of 
req>ect for gentle speech and manners, for the educated 
tcmgue and the educated mind, and there was assodated 
consciously or unconsciously a feeling that coralort and 
success in life made for a higher grade of behaviour. 
The wrongs and injustices mixed up with this social 
system, although they stirred some, were on the whole 
slurred over. Life had to be taken as it was foimd. 

But the deepening influences of the war produced a 
new state of a^aira. A young man on the battlefield 
discovered that no question of sodal position increased 
the value of an individual in emerg^icy. Lawyer, 
artist, banker, navvy, in the trenches together were 
reduced to a primal equality. That was a fact brought 
home to vast hordes of men on the fighting ground, and 
at the same time their compatriots at home working 
on war supplies saw more clearly as the weeks went on 
that without the bulk of English manhood, and the 
spirit of English manhood was common to poor as well 
as to rich, the war would have spelt disaster and 
destruction to the country. It needed no preachings 
or lessons or exhortations from orators of any party to 
point this out. 

There had sprung up as part of the Labour move- 
ment a conjuncUon of effort between three great indus- 
tries, or rather the three imions which comprise the 
majority of the workers in those particular industries. 
These consisted of the miners, the railwaymen and the 
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transport workers. The miners who brought up coal 
needed by the munition factories, warships, and the 
ships, the transport workers who cq>erated at the ports, 
the railwayman who drove the trains with troopa and 
supplies from one end of the country to the other — ^if 
these men were as the residts of combined impulse to 
stop work, the war would have been at an end so far 
as England was concerned. The unthinking may sop- 
pose that the Government could have ordered out 
troops to make these men work or shoot them down. 
It would have been a big'job to shoot down a million 
and a half of workmen. There is every probabiUty that 
fellow workmen by that time in the Army would have 
refused to take a hand in it. I give these instances for 
the sake of showing the power which organized Labour 
held in the country, and how the country as well as 
Labour itseU had the lesson forced home iq>on them. 

What was the result of sU these factors cm the 
thoughts and emotions of the common people? It was 
a steady increase in the number of Trade Unions; men 
who hitherto had remained aloof from these organiza- 
tions had their imaginations stirred and joined up with 
the other fellows. The number of trade unionists in 
1914 was 3,900,000. In 1919 the number was 5,200,000. 
There can be no doubt that during 1920 the total will 
approach 6,000,000. 

Side by side with the Trade Union increase there was 
the growth on the political side of the movement linked 
up with it, and to a large extent interdependent. The 
number of Labour members in Parliament during the 
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war was thirty-six. At the Victory Election at the end 
of 1018 when a great sui^ of national enthusiasm 
swept away a good many Labour members who imjuatly 
enough were suspected of pacifist tendencies, there were 
nevertheless returned to the House of Conmiona a total 
of sixty-three. Mr. Arthur Henderson was amongst 
those defeated, but has since secured admission to the 
House at a by-election. There is an indication that the 
numbers will be largely increased from this time cm- 
ward. What may be called the extreme section of the 
British LaboTir movement, namdy, that <A the Social- 
ists, of whom Mr. Bamsay MacdonaJd and Mr. Philip 
Snowden are the recognized leaders, while intellectually 
to the fore and by far the most effective in oratory, are 
nevertheless but a mere handful of the whole. They 
obtained a misleading importance abroad by the 
touch of brilliance which they possess. It is sufficient 
to say that the "Independent Labour Party" which 
is their special organization (which is included in the 
whole of the Labour movement), numbers thirty-five 
thousand out of the five million of the movement- 
It was only twelve years ago that something like a 
sensation was caused by the inclusion in the Cabinet 
for the first time of a Labour lead», namely, Mr. John 
Bums. True, there had been subordinate offices given 
at intervab to Labour leaders, but to make one the 
head of a great national department — the Local Gov- 
ernment Board — was an experiment which some people 
thought was going very far. On the whole, however, 
the ooimtry was pleased by the decision of Sir Henry 
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Campbell Bannerman, the new Prime Minister, but 
there could be no mistaking tlie little tlirill <A newness 
which everybody felt at this appointment. What is 
the situation now? Mr. Lloyd George brought into 
the Ministiy not one, but several Labour leaders. 
Among those who have held Cabinet rank at one period 
or another in the war years are Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
Mr. John Hodge, Mr. J. R. Clynes, Mr. G. N. Barnes, 
Mr. Geoige Roberts. Ministers not in the Cabinet 
included Mr. William Brace, Mr. G. J. Wardle, Mr. J. 
Pu-ker. There have been some resignations and ex- 
changes, but Laboiur a year after the war still held a 
strong minority representation in the Government. 
The important consideration In connection with this is 
that Labour leaders, already men of affairs and skill in 
organization, were being trained in responsibility, not 
for a dass, but for the whole country. There was not 
a man amongst them who had not b^un life by working 
with his hands for a living. The7 had now to share in 
governing an ancioit country with an hereditary 
monarch, a country whidi still felt the influence of a 
powerful aristocracy, and which derived a very large 
part of its strength from proq>erous middle classes. 
Conservatives and Liberals will both agree that the 
Labour men carried out their functions with ability 
and breadth of vision; some of them achieved high 
distinction among war statesmen. For instuice, Mr. 
J. B. Clynes was probably the best as well as the most 
popular food controller the country had. (The office 
was both thankless and difficult.) The appointment of 
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Labour ministers has and will continue to have another 
effect. Membership of the Cabinet carries with it the 
honorary distinction of the Privy Coimdl. A Privy 
Councillor who happens to be out of Cabinet office has 
the r%ht to sit on the front Opposition Bench facing 
the Government and take his part in leadership in 
challenging Grovemment decisions, in criticizing na- 
tional policy, and endeavouring to secure alternate lines 
of action. ' Since the war there has been a large showing 
of Labotu* leaders on the front Opposition Bench, in- 
cluding Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Brace, and Mr. 
Hodge, and they are supplemented by Mr. J. EL 
Thomas and others who have been admitted to the 
Privy Council without having been in the Cabinet. 
All this means that the atmosphere of the House oi 
Commcms is undergoing alteration. Men who, less than 
fifteen years ago, received some measure of respect 
but who were not ranked as serious factors in Govern- 
ment and who by the smaller minds were merely toler- 
ated, if not patronized, have assumed a position of 
equality among contemporary statesmen. 

The position in the House of Conmions is linked up 
with the position in the country. The members of the 
Labour movement with their families number half the 
population. The extension of the franchise puts one in 
two of the population on the voting roister, and this 
makes obvious Labour's new power. It is not as it 
Labour were just a loose aggr^ation of individuals. 
Hey comprise an organized strength. There are about 
twenty thousand trade xmitm branches throughout the 
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length and breadth of the htnd. There are some 
hundreds of local branches on the pohtical side of the 
labour movement, these branches being concerned 
largely with the promotion of Ijabour candidatures for 
Fariiament in the particular constituencies in which 
they are utuated. 

Among the changes for which the war was responsible 
was the institution oX a Ministry of Labour, the chief 
oi i^ch was a member ai the Government. A step 
fcMTward in another direction was made by the Labour 
party itaelf> that is to say the political secticm of the 
movement. It threw open its ranks not merely to 
craftsmen and to labourers, but to brain workers. 
Undra the old system it was difficult, if not impossible^ 
for individuals who had no association actually with a 
working dass life, but who agreed with the emotions 
and methods of the Labour movement, to join formally 
in its work and be associated with its efforts. This 
shut out not only intellectuals, but practical men who 
might be of the greatest sa>vice to the Labour cause. 
Already the change has produced its effect, and some 
leading liberals have now enlisted, and it is more than 
possible that some Conservatives, curious as it may 
seem, will also be found under the leadership of those 
whom their party used to despise. 

The uprising of the Labour movement and the stem 
determination of the Labour leadera not to f6nn con- 
nections with either of the existing old parties, has led 
to some confusion in electoral contests — espedally m 
view of the added complexity that the Government of 
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the day, being a Coalition one, is diversely composed of 
Conservatives, Liberals and Labour men. Since the 
General Election of 1918, by-elections have generally 
produced at least three candidates, (1) the Coalition 
candidate, (S) the independent Liberal candidate 
(many Liberals under Mr. Asquith being fiercely 
critical of Mr. Lloyd Geoige's administration) (S) the 
Labour candidate. At each of the contests Labour 
has polled very heavily and in some cases successfully, 
as in the case of Mr. Arthur Henderson, who, contesting 
the Conservative Lancashire town of Widnes, wrested 
it from the Coalition. One can hardly resist the con- 
clusion that Labour is boxmd to grow stronger in an 
electoral sense, and the riddle which presents itseU is, 
how and in what proportion the three puties will 
eventually align themselves into two distinct bodies oi 
the State. It is practically certain that this is the 
situation which will evolve itself. Britain does not 
love the bloc system. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that the centres of gravity in political mentality will 
not be shifted, that there will still be the two streams 
oi tendency, progressive and cautionary. Whether the 
progressive side will be led by Labour is a thing to be 
guessed at. At present it looks as if Labour will be in 
the saddle. But there are enormous moderating influ- 
eaces throughout the country which are not vocal, and 
they run through a great part of the masses of men and 
women who make up the Labour movement itself. On 
the other hand there have been indications of a determi- 
nation, some people call it a recklessness, in the direGti<m 
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of rough and ready action towards an out and out rule 
by Labour. 

In the early stages of the war the Trade Unions in the 
great industries relinquished for the sake of extra 
production many of their rules and privileges long 
sought for, and mudi treasured, conditions as to hours 
of work, conditions of the kinds of work for skilled and 
unskilled men, conditions on women and boy labour, 
conditions as to methods of payment In these matters 
and in others the workmen had been for a generation 
seeking for freedom, battling down abuses which made 
life hard and robbed them of a tolerable and happy 
existence. Everything went overboard under the pres- 
sure of the war. The emerg«icy of the time did more 
than that, for the various regulations imposed restric- 
tions on workmen in vital Industries, such restrictions 
for instance as that which prohibited them from moving 
from one factory to another when higher remuneration 
was offered. Here and there were some mutterings, some 
fierce descriptions of Mr. Lloyd George, who at the 
time was Minister of Munitions, as a tyrant; but all 
these things came to very little. The call of patriotism 
overwhelmed complaints and personal disadvantage, 
overwhelmed the cries of a few hotheads among the 
unions about the abolition of their long-cherished 
ri^ts. The Government promised that when the war 
was over all that had been taken away would be re- 
stored, that no imion should be the worse off because it 
had temporarily abrogated the conditions of Labour 
which hitherto had been so rigidly enforced. From 
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time to time there' were little outbursts from sections, 
but the Govemment by one means and another carried 
on the industries of the country without serious in- 
teiTuptirai. Some of the Labour men, including rep- 
resentatives of the more moderate sections, had fears 
that the autocratic dictatorship of war time would 
leave its l^;a<7 in the sha^te of great or small oppres- 
sions of the unions after the war was ov«. They 
knew the prejudice of those who in their own term 
they lumped together as the capitalist class, and they 
foresaw that part of the special conditions of wartime 
might in some instances be perpetuated to the grave 
injuryoftheworldngpeopleofthecountry. Asamatter 
of fact they were miles away from the truth. The grow- 
ing importance of the workers lent to the growth of their 
power. When the war was ended they were in a posi- 
tion which made them virtual masta^ of the country. 
It was only to be expected that in the first flush of 
new strength, with the strain of the war removed. 
Labour here and there ^ould kick over the traces; 
that ia exactly what happened. The price of every- 
thing, food, fuel, clothing, house rent, was still double 
what it had been before the war, and many grades of 
workmea complained that the remuneration although 
added to was not the equivalent of the pre-war money 
they had received. Extremists were loud in their 
protests and in their threats; even moderate men 
among the rank and file were affected. In most cases 
disputes were brought to a settlement — almost always 
by concessions on the part of employers. Meanwhile 
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there was goin^ on tliroiighout the oountiy the con- 
sciousness that Labour was becoming alI-pow«fuI; also 
the consciousness that Labour oould not henceforth 
be treated as something to be threatened with a view 
to the interests of employers. The conmiunity (of 
which Labour fonned so large a proportion) felt also 
that the part the working classes had played in the war 
entitled them to a new consideration. Suffering and 
privatioDS to tens of thouaanda in middle dass hranes 
had also forced the lesson that mea and womoi, what- 
ever their station, must have the wherewithal to live 
healthfully and with at least some d^ree of comfcHrt. 
In the matter of prices, when in the later summer of 
1018 the railwaymen of the country through tlieir 
union demanded a reoonsideration of the Govemmoit 
scale of recompense for those on the lowest rate of pay, 
the Grovemment refused to act promptly, the order 
went forth from the union that all railwaymen were to 
strike. Practically all of them did strike. Trains 
ceased running everywhere. Millions of people were 
put to inconvenience and loss. Within a period of 
hours the Government had organized a few trains 
driven by amateurs or by the fraction of men who had 
remained in, and had supplemoited this service by- 
motor lorries drawn from war establishments in order 
to convey food to the cities. Appeals were made to 
the public to help the Government, vidch. took the 
strong line that whether the railwaymen were ri^t 
or wrong they ought not suddenly to have hdd the 
people of the country up to ransom. They refused 
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to consider the railwaym^'a claim until they all went 
back to work. In the course of three days the situa- 
tion became the most menacing that England has had 
to face for generationa, because there was a prospect of 
other great imions uniting with the railwaymen and 
stopping the whole industry of the country. As it 
happened the Government was in possession of the 
railways, and was therefore one of the interested 
parties in the dispute as well aa being the judge. This 
was pointed out by the railwaymen. On tiie other 
hand the Government argued that if a union could 
impose its terms <m Parliament by force, Parlia- 
mentary Government was at an end and we were on 
the verge of a revolution. There was no getting away 
tiam this point of view. The Conservative instincts 
of the old country were brought to bear. The leaders 
of the Labour movement from the various industries 
came in as negotiators, while people at large did every- 
thing possible to help the Government, which was 
running a skeleton s^vice of trains. The end of it was 
that the Government agreed to a certain minimum for 
the m^i whose cases had been in dispute and l^t other 
matters open for settlement by negotiation. Some 
claimed it a victory for the Government, and some 
for the men. What stands out for good or evil is the 
fact that the Grovemment had to recede from its 
decision of refusing to make a concession imtil the moi 
had returned to work. The strike and the result was 
an object lesson as to the condition of the country. 
It may also have been a signal for the future. 
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ItABOVR SATTLTNQ FOR EHTHBONEHENT 

WHILE the general impulse which is taking 
Labour toviurds power is unmistakable there 
is a measure of doubt as to the road through 
which success will be forced. The big polling of Labour 
at a series of by-elections indicates a substantial chance 
of a parliamentary majority, possibly at the next 
general election, certainly within the course of a year 
or two. A parliamentary majority means a Labour 
Cabinet. 

But there are Labour ^ithusiasts who see a shorter 
cut to power, and these men are eager to challenge by 
force — industrial force — any existing Government 
which will not adopt some particular economic plan 
axL which they have set their hearts. A partial illus- 
tration was given by the strike of the railwaymen. At 
the mommt of writing the miners are ui^ng complete 
nationalization of the coal mines, and there is discussion 
among them as to whether their argument with the 
Government shall or shall not take the form of a strike 
threat. The threat will not be made unless it is intended 
to carry it into effect. We have passed the stage of 
onpty words. I can hear some people saying, "Well, 
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let them atrike." The matter cannot be dismissed thus 
lightly. In the railway dispute if the Government had 
not met the men at least half way the other great unions 
would certainly have made common action. Business 
would have b^n brought to a standstill. Supplies of 
food would have ceased. Emergency measures by the 
Government would have been utterly inadequate, and 
if the Government in those circumstances had madly 
sought to rule by force, blood would have been flowing 
within twenty-four hours. One half of the nation would 
have been facing the other half. The alternative was 
that the Government should acknowledge defeat. A 
general election would naturally have followed, but 
Parliamentary government woidd at least temporarily 
have been overthrown. In some form it would have 
had to be resuscitated, but in such a situation the issue 
is on the knees of the gods, and Et^land for good or 
evil would have been in the throes of revolution. All 
this is a fancy picture of what m^:ht have heen. But 
it is also a picture of what may happen next month or 
next year. 

Whether Labour achieves power by the steady build- 
ing up of a parliamentary majority or by what I r^ard 
as the less likely method of "direct action," it will be 
confronted by problems of administration and l^isla- 
tion rendered particularly difficult by its own tenets 
and professions. It will have to govern a community 
and not one class. It will have powerful opponents. 
Among its own adherents there will arise that ^irit of 
cautiousness which is an English characteristic. On 
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the whole I am indined to think that the first essay <^ 
Labour in gov^nment will be a brief one. 

The war caufied England to plunge into the expedient 
of piece-meal Socialism. I daresay that some Social- 
ists would quarrel with this description, but an impar- 
tial observer may fairly use these words in reference to 
the sdzure by the Government for the use of the com- 
munity of the main means of production, sale, and trans- 
port. In effect if not in form there was a nationalization 
of mines, railways and shipping, a nationalization (^ 
the production of food at home and its import from 
abroad. You oould not sell a sack of wheat, buy a 
pound of butter, or move a ship, or build a house, except 
under Govemm^it restriction or r^ulation. Every- 
body in the country endorsed the general policy because 
under the stress of war a sdf-respecting people will 
stand both loss and discomfort, and evoi privatitm. 
But it does not follow that geaeni opini(m would 
agree that changes made for war purposes should be- 
come permanent features in the life of the country. 
Everything was turned topsy-turvy by the great 
emergency. War policy was not necessarily a guide 
for the conduct of the community in normal times. I 
remember a damning attack made by the Opposition 
on the Government in reference to some wasteful pro- 
cedure which woiJd have ruined a private firm and 
destroyed the reputation of any captain of industry who 
had permitted it. It was an instance of stupidity and 
negligence as well as of waste. It fell to the lot of Mr. 
Balfour, then the First Lord of the Admiralty, to 
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present tlie Government's case. I forget the actual 
facts, but the tenor of Mr. Balfour's bland reply was 
that waste was essential to progress, waste was essential 
to adiievemait. Bravely persuasive, with alert dialec- 
tical sldn, he showed how nothing could be accom- 
plished without waste. He is a big man, Mr. Balfour, 
in his way. He did not convince the House of Com- 
mons, but he quieted it. Such are the effects produced 
by the emotions of war. Let Mr. Balfour try that 
speech in peace time, and see what kind of effect it 
would have. 

Therefore there ia nothing very sjrange in the fact 
that conservative, practical-minded old England, cau- 
tious in theory, but often enough quite quick tn action, 
applied swiftly and comprehensively a system which 
was at least in dose relation to Socialism in all its main 
activities. New forms d control were not meant to 
be permanent. It was obvious that they comprised but 
a transitory policy to meet a necessity. 

First one industry and then another came under 
Goremment control, although by the word "control" 
I do not mean necessarily detailed administration; 
for instance, there were the rulways. Of course, the 
railways were of enormous importance in the actual 
war operations, owing to the fact that they had to 
carry soldiers to and fro to the coast, as well as enor- 
mous volumes of shells, guns, food and other material, 
and had at the same time to continue to convey from 
the various ports of Great Britain to their destinations 
the imported supplies necessary for the population at 
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home. The Govemmoit appointed the heads of all 
the railway companies to a oommittee to run the rail- 
ways, and made a Cabinet Minister, the President of 
the Board of Trade, the chairman. The detailed ar- 
rangements for the railway service of the country was 
left in the hands of the railway chiefs, subject to the 
fact that they were not working for profits for the 
shareholders, but for the good of the nation. The 
GiOTemment guaranteed an income whic^ would be 
equal to that received under the normal conditions of 
1913. This state of things continued after the war. 
IVhen quarrels arose on questioiis of wages, it was the 
Government which was looked to as the employer, 
although as a matter of fact the railway diiefs made 
the arrangements 

A somewhat similar arrangement existed in regard 
to coal. Nominally the Government was responsible 
for the coal mines of the country, and did in fact fix 
the price oi coal to the consumer. But the colliery 
owners continued to run the mines. Then there was 
the question of food. A Government Food Controller 
supervised the distribution of the principal food stuffs 
and fixed the prices as well as the quantities. 

The country was seriously in need of houses, at least 
half a million of them, for of course, all building opera- 
tions had been stopped during the war. Inasmuch as 
the Government controlled the supply of building 
material, the building of dwellings was in e£Fect under 
the Government guidance and command. 

These are the outstanding examples of what may be 
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called socialistic experiments — altliough Sociidists furi- 
ously contend that they were instances of bureaucratic 
and not of socialistic Govemmait. There is> d course, 
something in this contention, but it cannot be denied 
that, under the necessities of war and of the confused 
conditions following the war, an approach was made 
towards what the Socialists long and persistently had 
advocated, namely, the nationalization of leading in- 
dustries. It should be said in parenthesis that a good 
many Labour men who would not describe themselves 
as out and out Socialists were also in favour of this 
nationalization. 

What are the general results d these experiments 
necessarily persisted in long after the war had come to 
an actual conclusion? The country is strugf^ing to 
onerge from a period of chaos, and whatever methods 
had been used there would undoubtedly have been 
many inequalities, many hardships, a good deal of con- 
fusion and ineffectiveness. At the end of 1919 there 
were repeated agitations in the country against the 
decisions of the (rovemment departments, against some 
of their ways of doing things, against many of the results 
which followed. Farmers, it was said, were making 
extraordinary profits, while milk remained at a shilling 
a quart in the cities, a price which probably penalized 
the babies of poor parents, perhaps sent many of them 
to an early grave. The price of imported meat fluc- 
tuated apparently in an erratic manner. One week 
it was said that there was a ^ut of beef; another week 
that beef was almost unobtainable. In the early au- 
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tumn honsehold coal went up six ahiTIiiigB a ton beisaae 
there was not enough <d it, and because the cost of pro- 
duction had increased. In December househ<^ coal 
went down ten ahillinga a ton because there was pknty 
of it. 

Utese few facts give some idea of the mixed state of 
affairs whidi England finds hosdf in during tlie 
troubled time ci what may be called reconstruction. 
There can be no doubt at all that bad as is the general 
situation undor the Government's ocmtnd it would 
have been very much worse if Grovemment's control 
had suddenly been withdrawn and the commumty 
handed'over to cut-throat competition between trades, 
individuals, and selfish interests g^ierally. 

While the old Toryism is dead as the result of the war 
there is springing up a new Liberalism whicb may prove 
to be the chief, indeed the only, force with whicb Labour 
wiU be faced. Its stream of thought is agtunst nation- 
alization as the cure-all remedy, and in the place of 
nationalization it puts a greatly extended ooGperation 
with worldng people who are to share in the profits of 
industries, and also in thor management. Nationaliza- 
tion is claimed to be ins^>8rable from some form of 
bureaucratic domination, and bureaucracy goes towards 
damping down initiative, and takes away something 
from energy. This school ot thought pushes forward 
the idea that increased production is necessary all 
round, especially necessary for Labour itself, whidi 
otherwise in its search for better conditions will find 
itself in a blind alley. 
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The general proposition of I<8bouT leaders is tliat 
wealth is unequally shared and that a readjustment of 
method will lead to comfortable homes for millions who 
live beneath the comfort line. Against this it is uiged 
that there will not be enough to go round unless wealth 
is increased hy more production, and this increased 
production will be retarded by nationalization. "Hiat 
ia wrong," retort the Labour men. "Nationalization 
will increase production." 

The figures showing the rise in recent years of direct 
taxation, which applies more to the middle classes and 
the rich, and also of indirect taxation (duties on tea, 
tobacco, alcohol, etc.), largely paid by the poor, have 
some bearing on the question. In the war years the 
excess profits duty of course swelled the direct taxes. 
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Throughout the country 3,406,000 persons are 
chargeable with income tax; 59,100 have incomes ctf 
over £8,000; 148 have incomes of over £100,000, the 
total taxable income of these individuals being £27,— 
600,000. They have to pay nearly half of it, £1S,- 
852,000 in income and super-tax. 

England has to choose between two courses, one in 
the direction of nationalization of at least those indus- 
tries which are primarily needed for the duly domesUc 
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material needs of her people, or on the other hand 
dioosing acme other form not only of resuscitating but 
of incieasing, revitalizing, and enormously extending 
her productiveness by allowing free scx^ to individual 
initiative, and at the same time giving Labour a share, 
a share which shall not be in the nature of a dole, but 
a real p^centage for effort expended. Brains and hands 
have to be bidanced. One thing is certain, that there 
can be no return to the old laizzez-faire methods. We 
are not rich enou^ for it. We have not enouj^ m^i 
for it. Some new line has to be struck out. Truly 
England stands at the crossroads, llie involved ques- 
tion which faces the country, therefore, is this — whether 
under activities similar to those which prevailed before 
the war, or with such modifications as had been brought 
about by the war, it is possible to carve out a more 
comfortable life for the vast mass of the people even 
though it should necessitate a redistribution of income 
owned by the rich, together with a remodelling of 
industrial enterprises by the introduction in part of 
Labour management. Is it better to proceed with new 
emotions to improve old methods, or to start in with a 
new conception altogether of what the country can do 
in her special fields of action, and to revolutionize 
completdy not only our duties towards our neighbours, 
but our methods of carrying them out? Even the 
forward looking visionaries of Labour, while discount- 
ing much of the talk of more production as capitaUstic 
artfulness, pay lip service to the idea of better and more 
effective activity on the farm and in the factory by 
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cojtperative effort, and also — for this is one of the great 
points — the elimination of competition. 

In the daily struggle of expediency by the Govern- 
ment and by the people at large there is no sharply 
outlined policy along these two lines, but force of 
circumstances compels some thou^t and a good deal 
oi individual action in the respective directions. 

It has to be remembered that there are many, con- 
tradictory factors so far as industry is concerned arising, 
of course, from the general dblocation, while there are 
complaints in places like dockyard towns on the matter 
oi unemployment. Tlie merchant shipbuilding yards 
are choked with work which cannot be executed on 
account, to some extent, of lack of labour, and to some 
extent through lack of material and transport facilities. 
There is an overwhelming demand for automobiles, and 
orders are placed at many of the factories for delivery 
months ahead, and in some cases years ahead. These 
are but instances. Sporadic unemployment there is 
and must be, but ia view of the demands on Britain for 
products at borne and abroad, it seems as if there will 
be not only enough w<nrk, but a good deal too much 
work for all the people of the country if organization 
proceeds along the lines which would be adopted by a 
business employer whose business, while to some extent 
disorganized by unforeseen happenings, possesses im- 
mense potentialities. 

What has become increasingly obvious is tiaa — that a 

population of forty-six millions with high natural 

capaci^ for practical work, with a framework of world- 
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wide trade, must somehow devise s scheme by which 
the industry of the country can be increased to double 
or perhaps to treble what it used to be in the dd days. 
How can this be done? In the new after-the-war 
world there will arise great new markets. That is one 
thing. Another is that war inventions which can be 
adapted to peace uses are available for increased pioduc- 
tion. But these things are of Uttle use without the 
mtire remodelling of a system of ou^ut. What is 
needed and what is perhaps inevitable is a new indus- 
trial revolution similar to that which followed the 
introduction of machinery a century or more ago. 
Only this time instead of setting up an industrial 
tyranny so far as the workers are concerned, it wiU 
have to comprise as part of its fabric the co^teration 
of the workers. 

The tendencies of the time are not without their 
menace. They are also touched with hope. All that 
can be said definitely is that England is evolving a new 
order of society. 
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CHAPTER XI 



A DARK doud has risen on the west o! the British 

/A Ides, a doud whldi may lighten and drift 

away, or may gather and intensify till it breaks 

in a storm of destruction and desolation. Bound up 

in the fate of England is the future of Ireland. 

Is this particular section of the United Kingdom to 
be a disintegrating influence? Is it to be worse than 
that? Are there within the shores of the Emerald Isle 
the seeds of bloody revoIutlonPv' Outsiders in other 
lands, sympathetic and hostile, are watching develop- 
ments, and most of them ask at the end of some dis- 
cus8i<m on the matter, "What is England going to do?" 
If they Uved within the British Isles they would put the 
question in an entirely different form; they would 
ask, "TPhat is Ireland going to do?" Long past is the 
time when England's intentions with regard to Ireland 
provided the keynote. England's policy for Ireland 
now is open for all the world to see and to examine as a 
whole or in detail, and at this mom^it Ireland's fate 
is in Ireland's hands. What does Ireland intend to 
make of it? True, the r^ly will settle some trouble- 
some matters for En^and; it will settle the kind oi 
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eziatoice Ireland is to have tor a long range of years. 
The r^ly, moreovea-, must be not in words, not in 
rhetoric; it must be in action, in a frame of mind. 
Tliere is no doubt that Ireland has had heavy griev- 
ances. Irish affairs in the middle of last century pro- 
vide an episode which it is not pleasant for England to 
look back upon. El-housed, half-starving, oppressed 
under semi-feudal laws of special Irish growth, Ireland 
was treated with indifference and in some cases with 
cruel n^lect. Even if one discounts the su^estions 
of deliberate tyranny there renutins a sufficiently hard 
case. For fifty years there has been a cumulative 
improvemeat. but even down to recent times Tory 
Bourbons in England have steadily opposed the grant 
of self-government to Ireland. 

Now Ireland with a good deal of material prosperity 
is in the hands of a large majority who refuse to send 
representatives to the British Parliament in London 
and declare for independence, who have despatched 
emissaries to the United States to nuse money and 
secure sympathy, who refuse to be satisfied with local 
self-government, who claim the light to settle the 
affairs of Ireland without regard to the interests of 
the United Kingdom as a whole, who show contempt 
for the suggestion that separation would act to their 
own disadvantage. Ireland cites ancient wrongs — 
freely admitted on aO hands — disregards or slurs over, 
scunetimes even justifies, an event which made a deep 
impression on the slow moving English peoi^e, namely, 
the tragic rebellion in 1916 against the English Govem- 
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meat. Sinn Fein IreUnd says she deaiies and intends 
to break away. 

English statesmen struggle to find a wa.y out of the 
difficulty) and the F.n gliaTi Farliament offers sdf- 
govemment for purely Irish affairs. One set of Irish- 
men find fault with the plan for one group of reascms, 
another set of Irishmen reject it for exactly the opposite 
set of reasons. Here indeed is drama in the making. 
What will be the outcome? The outcome will be as 
Ireland wills it. 

The early story of Ireland is not greatly different 
from that of many other countries in turbulent periods 
of the world's history. A Celtic race, the Irish have a 
strong admixture in the north from Scotland, and in 
other parts a sprinkling of the Englishi though this 
English admixture after a lapse of generations and 
c^ituries is now well moulded into the common stock. 
It is the fashion to talk of oppressions and revolts in 
Ireland during past centuries. WeU, the oth^ parts 
of Britain wero not exactly peaceful and placid centres 
of govenunent. There were wrongs resulting from the 
settlers from Scotland and also from the ravages of 
Cromwell's soldiers, to take but two examples, but 
England and Scotland or parts of them were fighting 
like tjger cats for centuries. Cromwell was not pre- 
cisely a popular person among powerful and extensive 
sections of the English. The King's writ did not 
fdways run smoothly among the Welsh tribes who 
made up another Celtic naticm. 

Let me quote a few words from the Scotsman who has 
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rec^itly been acting aa Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
namely, Mr. Ian Macpherson. Hie history of tibe 
Irish Celt in the matter of grievances was, he said, 
nothing in comparison with that of the Scottish 
Celt. 

"Tell me a single instance in Irish history which can 
compare in iniquity and in outrage with the massacre 
of Glencoe. Tell me an incident in Irish history which 
can compare for a single moment with the butchery cX 
the gallant Highland clans by the Duke of Cumberland 
and his men after the Rebellion." 

And yet when all is said and done there is something 
specially tragic and perturbing in connection with the 
Irish and their relations with the English. The devil is 
in the strip of water which separates Britain and Ire- 
land. In progress of time a certain common ' footing 
was arrived at in connection with England, Scotland, 
and Wales, who were joined together geographically. 
Ireland although not so very far away was cut off by 
water — and even now means of transit are very im- 
portant for the piupose of dvilization. Ireland was 
and is separated from influences which make for amdio- 
ration. This physical accident of a few miles of sea 
water is behind the trouble whidi fringes Ireland at the 
present time. Spedally evil days fell upon. Ireland in 
the first half of the Idth century following the corrupt 
bargainwhich eliminated the Irish Parliament. Effective 
democracy is after all but young and has but a sh«t 
life to look back upon. Politicians and other parasites 
who had much power for a generation following the 
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FVcndi revolution treated Ireland as a doubtful and 
possibly a dangerous dependency, and exploited and 
ill-treated her. Industries dwindled. Presently famine 
threatened her. The hungry forties are still a potent 
memary. From the time that free trade took Irish 
agricultural profit away began the enormous migration 
to the new country on the other side of the Atlantic 
where Irish descendants still cherish the traditions im- 
planted by father, grandfather and great-grandfather. 
It has to be remembered, however, that England herself 
was not a happy place for most of the ctmimon pe<^le 
in those far off days. Ireland suffered, it is true, und^ 
a malignant fate for the time. But the British, let it 
be recalled, were themselves on the verge of revolution 
at the time of the passage of the Reform Bill in the 
thirties, and the rest of Europe could hardly be de- 
scribed as free, happy, or entirely unoppressed. 

In the seventies began the organized campaign for 
Home Rule and there was a start also in that progressive 
series of land laws culminating in IdOd, land laws de- 
signed and as a wbole effective for the purpose of giving 
opportunities to the tenant farmer, who previously had 
been under great disadvantages. In the eighties Glad- 
stone took up Home Ride, and though it was defeated 
the extended franchise in Britain from this time (mward 
caused widened and deepened ^^ression of sympathy 
for the Irish cause. Through a period at Irish repres- 
sions and outrages two influences were b^^inning to 
make themselves manifest among the English people, 
one being a desire for more freedom for the Irish people, 
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another an indination to give material assistance to a 
country in bad fortune. Hie latter was the first to 
find demonstration. It is strictly accurate to say that 
during the past thirty years Ireland has become a 
ciianged land. England has poured forth scores of 
millions of pounds to meet her needs. Tenants have 
been safeguarded in their tenures, have been given 
facilities to purchase their holdings. Industries have 
been fostered. Model cottages have taken the place 
of the old cabins. In a sketch of the Irish land laws 
Mr. W. F. Bailey, an estates commissioner, says, "It 
may fairly be asserted that so far as the occupying 
tenantry was concerned, there was no more objection- 
able land system in £uri^>e than that which prevailed 
in Ireland b^ore 1870, and no more favourable system 
than that which exists at the preseait time." 

Certainly it is not possible to justify the claim that 
Ireland is now an oppressed nation in a material sense. 
Here is one evidence of latter-day prosperity. Accord- 
ing to the latest available figures the deposits and cash 
balances in Irish joint stock banks was £91,861,000 on 
December 31, 1917. With the exception of the years 
1901 and 1905 the deposits and cash balances have in- 
creased each year since 1887, when they stood at 
£29.771,000. 

What of the charge that En^and is greedily sucking 
revenue from Ireland? The population of Ireland is 
about a tenth part of the population of the British 
Isles. A Treasury return for the year 1918-1919 shows 
that Ireland contributes less than two and a half per 
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cent, to the total required for the Impoial e:q>eDditUK. 
I give the actual figures: 



Total mvanu. . . 
Load eaptnditur 



£091.002,000 98.70 £e7.821.M0 1] 

£lM,M7,«0a 77^ £1B,5«',W0 10.«|£22.1<l,<00|n.H 



Bttknoe BTuIable 
for Imperial 
ezpenditiue. 



£H7.aiMO0 



£77.701000 



£lS,lI9,fi00 



That does not look much like bloodsucking by 
Britain. 

In recent years, England in hard times, to settle the 
Irish question has had to meet the fact that there were 
two irreconcilable political forces face to face. Ulster 
is the home of the north country Irish, many of whose 
forebears came from Scotland, and it has been immov- 
ably opposed to a separate Farliament for Ireland. Only 
twenty-five per cent, of the Irish population are Unitm- 
ists, but they comprise among them some (rf the most 
prosperous and influential members of the communi^. 
Belfast, their headquarters, is the thriving centre (rf 
industries which contribute much to Irish welfare. It 
is, moreover, a banking centre with activities radiating 
throughout the agricultural community practically all 
over Ireland. In some respects Belfast is the business 
capital of the country. Then there is the fact that the 
dour Unionists of Ulster are Protestants. Nationalist 
Ireland is Catholic. Here is a great dividing line whidi 
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in the opinion of many is the most important of all. On 
various grounds of business and patriotic impulse 
Ulstermen oppose Home Rule, but they oppose it prin- 
cipally because they r^uae to be "under the domination 
of a Roman Catholic Parliament" as the first Irish 
Parliament is certain to be. Nationalists wave this 
objection aside and they have Protestants in their 
ranks, and many other leaders, who are equally certain 
that the Ulstermen will suffer no disadvanta^ through 
religious opinions. Ulster is unconvinced. Everybody 
remembers how with the Home Rule Bill on the Statute 
Book Ulstermen with Sir Edward Carson at their head 
prepared for armed resistance. Tbis was the state of 
affairs when the war with Germany broke on the world. 
Britain had to face her fate. John Redmond rose in 
the House of Commons and in a noble speedi pledged 
the sword of Ireland to Britain's cause. He and other 
leaders in the south as well as in the north worked hard 
in the patriotic cause, and tens of thousands of men were 
raised for the army. For the moment Home Rule was 
in abeyance. Gallant WiUie Redmond, the Irish lead- 
er's brother who was well over miUtary age, put on 
khaki and eventually sacrificed his life oa the battle 
front. Another political leader who died in action was 
young T. ISf. Kettle, who was as brilliant as he was 
popular. 

As the war went on a movement in Irdand called 

Sinn Fein, "Ourselves Alone," b^^ to make headway. 

There was perhaps more of literature than of revoluticoi 

in its genesis, but it was smed upon by the local labour 
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movements, and then in the course of months grew into 
a. big political organization. It developed a fierce 
motive power. It said that the nationalists led by Mr. 
Redmond were a tame lot, and that nothing was to be 
obtained by temporizing with England. From this 
attitude of mind there sprang swiftly definite plans. 
Od Elaster Monday, 1916, there was an armed rising in 
Dublin; miu^ers were committed, soldiers, policemen 
and dvilians were shot, the Post Office was seized. 
British soldiers w^e used to quell the revolt, and there 
was a considerable outcry because of injustices and a 
still fiercer outcry when the leaders of the revolt to 
the number of sixteen were condemned to death and 
executed, and a large number of others were sent to 
temporary imprisonment in England. On the ground 
oS expediency it was urged that there should have been 
lenient treatment for all these people; no one should 
have been executed. An ardency for Irish independ- 
ence, a devotion to a national cause, were urged as im 
excuse for the rising and for the deaths which followed 
it Altogether SOO people were killed, and 2,000 injured 
as the r«iult of this attempt, justifiable or not, to stab 
England in the back while she was fighting for existence 
with her Allies. There was no doubt of the sympathy 
oi the rebels with the Germans in their war on Britain. 
Sir Roger Casement, who was arrested in Ireland in 
connection with this seditious movement, was found 
to have been in Germany, where he had appealed to 
Irish soldiers, prisoners of war, to join in fighting 
against Britain. . 
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It is worth quoting here the finding of a commission 
composed of Lord Hardinge, Mr. Justice Shearman and 
Sir Mackenzie Chalmers, three strong and experienced 
men of judicial mind. It hit the Ulstennen as well as 
the Sinn Feiners. 

Hie general txmclimon that we draw fnnn the evidoace 
b^ore us is that the muu cause of the rebdiion appears to 
be that lawlessness was allowed to grow i^t undiecked, and 
that Irdand for several years past has been adnmustered on 
the principle that it was stdtx and more expedient to leave 
law in abeyance if'coUisioo with any faction ot the Irish 
people could thereby be avwded. 

Sud) a policy is tiie negation of that cardinal rule of Gov- 
ernment which demands that the enf orcemeat of law and the 
preservation of order should always be independent of 
political expediency. 

We are also of opinion that on the outbreak of war all drill- 
ing and manoeuvring by unrecognised bodies of men* 
whether armed or unarmed, should have be^i strictly pro- 
hibited, and that as soon as it became known to the Irish 
Government that the Irish Volunteers and the Citizen Army 
wwe under the control of men prepared to assist your 
Majesty's enemies if the opportunity should be off«ed to 
them, all drilling and open carryiug (^ arms by these bodies 
should have been fordbly suppressed. 

It does not appear to be disputed that the authorities in 
the spring of 1916, while believing that the seditious bodies 
would not venture uufuded to break into insurrection, were 
convinced that thi^ wexe prepared to assist a German 
landing. 

We are further of opinion that at the risk of a coUi^on 
eariy steps should have been taken to arrest and prosecute 
leaders and organizers of sedition. 
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Two other events sioce 1914 stand out as landmarks 
on the way to the present position of affairs. One was 
a convention of all sections of Irishmen called togeth^ 
by the British Government with the purpose of securing 
a scheme of self-government. AH classes were invited. 
There was a period of great and hopeful work, and 
England's attitude at this time might be summarized: 
*' Here are you, all Irishmen, and we ask you to produce 
among yourselves a scheme of Home Kule which will 
be workable. You can have practically what you like 
if you will agree upon it." The convention broke up 
in disagreement. At the end of 1918 after the Armistice 
there was a General Election in the United Kingdom. 
Of the old constitutional Nationalist Party but seven 
won seats; of the seven, Mr. Devlin was the only 
notable personality, and Mr. Dillon, who had succeeded 
Mr. Redmond in the leadership, was among those 
beaten. Outside Ulster, Sinn Fein swept the country, 
securing 73 seats out of the total of 105 Irish seats. 
Sinn Fein members refused to attend the Parliament in 
London, and the position in Ireland became worse than 
it had been for many a long year. That was on the 
political side. De Valera, the Sinn Fein leader, went 
to America, where there was an open campaign for 
the independence of Ireland. In Ireland itself there was 
indeterminate but continuous work along the same 
lines among a great part of the population who only a 
few short years ago professed themselves anxious for 
the constitutional Home Rule settlement now thrust 
upon them. 
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A philosopher divorced from any national prejudices 
may well r^ard the interminable welter of Irish affairs 
with amazement. The Irish have produced some oH 
the most brilliant men, some of the great geniuses. 
In war, in business, in poetry, they have triumphed. 
Why cannot they carve a settled contentment for 
their own country P It cannot be completely the wicked- 
ness of England that is responsible for the prevalait and 
long continued unhappiness of Ireland. England's 
history with regard to other parts of her dominions at 
home and abroad has shown that she does possess some 
of the qualities which result in contentment and pros- 
perity for the land over which the Union Jack is the 
symbol of ultimate sovereignty. And the puzzlement 
is increased by the extraordinary human attributes of 
the Irish. Hiey have among them not only the hard 
equipment of success in the more material directions, 
but th^ possess also in a high, almost a superlative 
d^ree, the essentials of what is fasdnating in men and 
women of all ages. Quick-wittedness, affection and 
loyalty are theirs without stint or limit. Are they not 
known throughout all the naticms as the apostles of 
humour? (And the humorous nation has attained 
very nearly the peak of civilization.) You have only 
to go to Ireland and mix with the common people to 
be both stimuhited and delighted. It is a memory which 
lives in all who have any sensibilities. A colleague of 
mine representing a newspaper opposed to Home Rule 
some years ago went to Ireland to write a series of 
articles about the condition of affairs there. Irish 
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Nationalist leaders — they included Mr. John Redmond> 
Mr. Willie Redmond, Mr. Devlm. Mr. T. M. Kettle— 
rec^ved him with open arms, entertained him and treat- 
ed him. like a real friend. There was no£ a trace of 
adisndog in this. It was just the fact Uiat the visitor 
was a stranger and to that extent a guest in their land. 
And then the incidental delists of Irish wit — who can 
equal them? I was once in the West of Ireland and had 
the opportunity of tasting the illicit whiskey known as 
potem, and I mentioned the experience to a well-known 
lawyer whom I met at the hotel. He promised to send 
me some of this liquor to my London residence. At 
Christmastime there arrived a package which had 
contained two quart bottles of poteen, but one of them 
had been broken in the course of transit. I wrote and 
thanked my lawyer friend for his kindly thought and 
mentioned the accident by which one of the bottles had 
been broken. He wrote back to this effect: "I am 
sorry one of the bottles was broken in the post, but as 
I have to-day successfully defended in court a man 
diarged with the manufacture of this liquor, I shall be 
in a position to send you another bottle by the end of 
the week." 

Perhaps it is in the heat <^ politics only that an En^ 
lish visitor comes across now and again what may be 
called unconscious humour — ^very rare among the 
^ish. Politics are a serious and engrossing thing to the 
Irishmen. I was present during part of the general 
dection when Mr. William O'Brien with a handful 
td followers opposed and fought Mr. John Redmond 
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and the (^cutl natkmalists in several contests. Mr. 
O'Brien had been successful in Cork and came up to his 
home constituency on the West coast whtxe a great wel- 
come had been planned for him. He was escorted to the 
Town Hall from which the seats had been removed and 
where the floor was crowded by upstanding Irishmen, 
young and oldi many of them canying shill fl tiglifi. 
They were almost ferociously enthusiastic. Mr. 
O'Brien heavily bearded, with long shaggy hair, huge 
projecting eyebrows, stood on the platform with his 
Tiand ff clasped behind ^" bade and talked to th^m 
Tith an intensity which matched their own fervour. 
One Bedmondite and one only was in the hall and in 
the course of Mr. O'Brien's speech he ejaculated a word 
of dissent. The gathering was instantly in a turmofl. 
To my unezperi^iced eyes all the assembly seemed to 
turn on that one man at the back oS the hall and to 
descend upon him like an avalandie. Exactly what 
happened to him I do not know, but he was ejected, 
whether whole or in pieces it was not possible to judge. 
Then the gathering filed back, filled the hall once more 
and stood at attention to listen to their idol and their 
orator on the platform. Mr. O'Brien with hands still 
clasped behind his ba<^ and looking more than ever 
like the prophet Elijah hissed out with a feeling impos- 
sible to reproduce in the written word, "Gwitlemen, I 
am glad to see you know how to deal with a bully when 
you find one." -■- 

Ireland is presented in America and in other 'coun- 
tries abroad as remaining oppressed, overridden, ty- 
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rannically governed. As a matter oi fact Irish opin- 
ion is a sentimental and political one and lias little or 
DO relation to the state of affairs fimtufit^I and ma- 
terial. Here is an ertract from an article writtoi in 
the last week of 1919 by an impartial visitor: 

It is twenty-one years since I was last in Irdandt and all 
that Ume the remembrance of the warm-hearted country of 
my youth lay tucked Kwa^ in my heart, as though in sweet- 
smeUing lavmder. Ir^and alwi^B remained a name to 
conjure with, a Uve thing capable of vision, without which 
she h^ long since assuredly perished. I was accustomed to 
hear people quote Swift, and call it "a visitation" to be an 
Irishman; but tiirough all these years of strife and seoning 
treachery I held fast to the futh that is in me, that the feet 
of Ireland were set, albeit by devious and ofttimes intolerable 
ways, on a quest for truth. Qui chereht la veriie tTorumera Dieu, 
and what would it matter if, in finding Him, she lost the 
whole world? 

We had taken a little house outmde a sea^de -village on 
the South Coast, and an ass cart was waiting to conv^ the 
muds, while tbe rest of us bicycled. Hie men of more or less 
middle age who were cracking stone l^ the roadside or mean- 
dering along with their carts, greeted us as of old, with a 
courtesy and charm voudisafed to few mortals these latter 
days. But it happened to be market day; and as we neared 
a small market town, tiirough which we had to pass, we found 
the road congested with young fanners herding their cattle. 
We dismounted, as they showed no inclination to let tis 
through, and only then was I aware that we were the object ot 
hostile looks, thou^ no word was spoken. I turned in 
bewildennent to my oompanions and saw at once by th^ 
faces that I had not made a mistake. After this it was 
{rfeaaant to get to our own village, where we met not only 
with courtesy, but with a certain, though reatiwned, triend- 
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Imess, wbidi later ripened into something vsnner. Oabode 
the village, in the countt7 beyond, the older men and all 
the women we met invariably lespraided to our aafaitatians. 
and at a small farm where we me day aafced for Kone milk 
to drink the woman refused payment, uying, "It is onr cus- 
tom to give a drink of milk to any one who asks tar tL" 

But almost as invariably the young men nether greeted 
us nor replied to our greetings, and I learnt to dread the 
black looks which (rftcn accompanied the refusal. 

On looking back, two outstanding impresmtnis nsnain 
fixed in our minds as the result of our five wedcs' stay in the 
country — the material proepcnty of the people and the 
spiritual istAttiCHi t^ Ireland in regard to all outside relatioo- 
ahips. Not a beggar was to be seen where beggars f <»meriy 
abounded. The very tinkers who live on the typea road wore 
a leave-it-or-take-it-tur of independence; white the whole 
countryside, as far as the eye could reach, was white unto har^ 
vest. Hiis outward prosperity extended from the farmers to 
the small village shopkeepers, whose prices to the stranger 
within their gates were wdl beyond those charged in En^and. 
The fishermen, too, were reaping a fine harvest, and for the 
hire of small boats, when they ctmdescended to let them 
out at all. they asked not less than £S a day. It was there- 
fore not surprising to see one or two of the younger ones 
parade on Sundays in immaculate blue serge suits, to the 
envy of the male members of our party. 

One woman in the village, the vnfe of a labourer, living in 
a four-roomed cottage, supplemented her income, in addition 
to other activities, by providing teas for the local pleasure- 
seekers, who came each Sunday afternoon to the Strand, 
arriving in every sort of conveyance from the neighbouring 
town. She admitted averaging £l profit on the takings of 
an aftanoon — and she told us she had saved su£Sdait 
money to buy her son of sixteen a £30 outfit before sending 
him to DublUi to be approiticed to the motor trade. like- 
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inae tlie nUage butcher, with the air of a rich nun who cared 
not how much he g&ve. cashed us a cheque for £15, revealing, 
as he (fioied his roll-topped desk to get the mon^, kXI upon 
roll of banlmotes ^ing ctuelesal? about. Butter, egg^ meat, 
pouhiy, and milk were to be hod in plenty for the paying 
(fine turkeys and geese were strutting all over the loads), 
while sugar was plentiful although ostensibly rationed. 

But the dominant note that struck ua — besh in one form 
or the other from the horrors of the Great War and with 
hearts heavy at the thought of a peace that might prove to 
be no peace — was Irdand's obsesi^on with hersdf. Her 
aeaiae of proportion had vanished and there she stood in all 
ber nakedness, self-centred, concerned alone with her own 
wrcoigs, real and fancied. It was as if the war had left her 
high and dry, envdoped in her private grievances and blind 
to the sorrows of a world in ag<uiy. "SinnFein," "Oursdvea 
Aloa^" it is lif^tly called. 

Above I have given some plain hard facta. There 
is one other fact that overrules them all. Three 
quarters of tlie Iriah people are determinedly, passion- 
ately set on a change of government for tliemselres. 
Material prosperity has not dimmed their ardoxu'. 
Scornfully they thrust aside the contention that they 
will lose money and other aoUd help under a new sys- 
tem. They decline to recognize the British law. The 
more violent of them plan outrages which include delib- 
««te killings. Unsuspected policemen are shot dead. 
Recently an attempt was made by a band to murder 
General French, the Viceroy. True, some Irishmen 
denounce these crimes, but it is impossible to dis- 
sociate the Utter from the general feeling through- 
out the Siim Fdn movement. Side by side with a 
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tacit or open approval of assBssination travda a spirit 
of heroism, lbs leading Sinn Feiners face in^triMm^ 
ment, even the chance of death, with cheerhilneas. 
Running like a silver thread through dark and dismal 
mazes is the consciousness, the exaltation of nationality. 
They want a revolution. They want to govern them- 
selves. They are not at one with each other bb to the 
methods of reaching their end, and there is some divi- 
sion as to exactly what that end shall be, but oi the 
unity <^ spirit there can be no doubt. 

Latterly the general feeling has focused itself in a 
demand not only for self-government, but for a govern- 
ment under a distinctive flag, for a republic which 
shall be as separate from Britain as the Frendi Re- 
public. England is not only willing but amdous to 
give belaud Home Rule so long as it is compatible 
with the preservation of national unity, the continuance 
of the Union Jack. Under any proposed scheme there 
will be difficulties and arguable points. But broadly 
speaking, English people are strongly desirous that 
Lish people should accept, nay, should formulate a 
plan of Home Riile. Enj^d is willing to help start 
the new scheme not only with organization but with 
mon^ grants to smooth the way if need be. The 
Sinn Feiners vehemently reject any proposal in ad- 
vance; they want to be a sovereign people; and <m the 
other hand the dour Unionists of Ulst^ do not want 
Home Rule at all. 

The Home Rule Act of the Asquith Govnnment had 

been postponed in operation for the period c^ the war, 
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and it was neoeasary as the formal ratification of peace 
approached that new proposals modifying or ^rtending 
the old ones should be put forward. They are forth- 
coming in a plan outlined in the House of Commtms 
just before Christinas by Mr. Iloyd Geoi^. A preg- 
nant phrase or two by the Prime Minister gives the 
outline of the new suggestions. , 

"We propose that self-government should be con- 
ferred upon the whole of Ireland, and our plan is based 
on the recognition of three fimdamental factors: (1) 
the impossibility of separating Ireland from the United 
Kingdom; (2) the opposition of Nationalist Ireland to 
British rule in Ireland; (3) the opposition of the popula- 
tion of North-east Ulster to Irish rule." 

The framework <A the new Home Rule was as follows: 

Two Irish Parliaments, one for Ulster or the Unionist 
part t^ Ulster, and one for the Nationalists of Ireland. 
The northern Irish Parliament was to be predominantly 
Unionist, and the southern predominantly Nationalist. 

A Council of Ireland to be composed of twenty rep- 
resentatives elected by each of the Irish le^Iatures, 
and this Council, with certain technical powers at the 
start, will be left for its ultimate functions to the two 
kf^islatures who might eventually by agreement turn 
it into a common parliament for the whole of Ireland. 

Ireland will still have power to send forty-two mem- 
bers to the House of Commons in London. 

The Irish legislatures will have control over educa- 
tion, local government, land policy, agriculture, roads 
and bridges, transportation induding railways and 
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canaLi, old age penakms, insurance, miinicipal affain, 
Irausuig, local judkiary, hospitals, licensing, and all the 
machinery for the maintenance of law and orda. 

After three years the control of the police will be 
handed over entirely to Ireland. The Post Office, for 
administrative reasons will be kept in the hands of 
London until the two Lish Parliaments agree to ask 
for its transference to the Council of Ireland. 

Foreign policy. Army and Navy, coinage, and the 
appointment of the higher judges will be reserved to 
London. 

Within two years a joint exchequer board will settle 
a fair contribution of Ireland towards Impoial services, 
and that sum will be fixed for five years, after whicb 
period it will be open to revision. 

The Imperial Government will malEe a grant of 
£1,000.000 to each of the local l^laturea for the 
initial expenditure of setting up the madiinery of 
government in the two areas. The British will also 
present to Ireland annuities at present derived from 
land amoimUng to £3,000,000 per annum. TbiB will 
be a free gift. 

As regards taxing powers, each Irish Parliament will 
have practically the powers of the State legislatures in 
America. The three great taxes, income tax, customs 
and excise, will be levied and collected imperially, and 
the reasons for this will be firstly expediency, and 
secondly a substantial guarantee for the payment of 
Ireland's contribution whatever it may be towards 
the upke^ of the national services. The Irish Farlia- 
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ments may levy an additioDal income tax if tbey ao 
desire. With regard to customs and excise, it is sug- 
gested that they may pass entirely to the control of 
Ireland when Ireland agrees to one general FarUament. 
llie existence of two Parliaments raises almost in- 
superable di£Bcultie8 for the immediate transference 
of these matters to their hands from a central authority 
acting for the whole of Ireland. 

Iliis sdieme put forward by the Government of Mr. 
Lloyd George has yet — at the moment of writing — to 
reach legislative form. It has already been contemptu- 
ously rejected by the Sinn Feiners. In a word they 
do not want the Union Jack. To this statement must 
be added another, that the people of England, Scotland, 
and Wales do not intend the Union Jack to be removed 
from Ireland. Ireland is an integral part of the coun- 
try as a whole. It has been part of the country for 
centuries. Any wrongs Ireland has suffered in the 
past, some while since removed in substance, will be 
eliminated completely, and generous redress made. 
C<»nplete self-government will be givoi within Irish 
borders. There can, however, be no consideration of a 
separate republic. Apart from soitimental reasons 
the safety of England is at stake, and there must be 
no possible foothold for a future foe at our very gates. 
No erroneous conclusions should be drawn from the 
destr« to give Ireland Home Rule, nor from the placidity 
of En^ish expression on the matter. Not only is there 
no political party in England which countenances the 
idea of a separate Irish republic, there is not even a 
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groupt & handful of responsible people who wiD admit 
it to disciuaion. Even as the American states of the 
North fought for years to prevent the breaking up of 
the Union so the English people, not leas tenadous, 
will fight to the limit to prevent the disintegratim of 
this country. It is false courtesy not to point these 
facts out perfectly plainly and perfectly soberly to 
those abroad who do not know England very well and 
who sympathize with Ireland's emoti(Hi5. No com- 
mercial pressure, no diplomatic ncgotiatitHis, no kind of 
threat can influence this country. Here is not a quea* 
tion of any En^ish government, it is a questitm of 
the English people. Any foreign country which seeks 
to force the hand of England and make Ireland into a 
separate republic can do so in one way and one way 
CHiIy, by dedaring war on England, by conquering and 
crushing En^and on the field oi battle. 

Thank Heaven there is no chance of anything of the 
kind. But it is well for those in other lands who have 
to listen to the wild preaching of Irish enthusiasts that 
they should be told in friendliness and falTnn«»!w the 
unavoidable culmination of real success by Sinn Fein 
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ENGLAND AND AUXBICA 

AMERICA and Britain stand in relations differoit 
from those which exist between any other 
'' countries. In the first place they speak the 
same language — which arises from the fact that it was 
Englishmen who colonized the strq> (^ America from 
which grew the nation now one of the mighty forces. 
Wiih the language there has descended much of English 
impulse in the affairs of life. True, in the course of 
years there has been a large mixture of other races, 
with diversions from traditional English procedures; 
many of the manners and tendencies in each country 
seem foreign to visitors crossing the Atlantic for the 
first time. But among what may be called the im- 
ponderable vitalizing forces behind each people there is 
in the last resort a common instinct. It is frequently 
disguised, often overlaid with surface differences, but 
in the great emergencies it shows forth irresistibly; and 
that is what we mean when we speak of Anglo-Saxon 
ties. The identity of language continues to strengthrat 
the union, because, apart from the facility of int^- 
couTse in trade, politics, and the commoner things of 
daily life, it gives an identical medium for literature. 
The great writers of Britain and, America have an i^ 
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peal not to one countty, but to two countries, and 
their works provide a continuous bond. 

Tliere is another platform yrincb. America and Britain 
share. They are beyond all doubt the two most 
powerful nations in the world, one in the eaatem 
hemisphere and the other in the western hemisphere. 
Strong in men, money, and territory, they supply a 
great part of the service and goods which the oUier 
civilized nations require for their sustenance. Tnth- 
draw the shipping and manufactures of Britain and 
the products of America — ^if such a catastrophe can be 
imagined — and the world would be in a chaos of misery 
and want which no war coidd produce. Ihe two 
coimtries, moreover, have potentiiditiea of offence and 
defence such as cannot be equalled by any other two 
powers — it is to be doubted whether they could be 
equalled by any four powers in combination — and it ia 
th\is apparoit that the relations between America and 
Britain, the policies of each, individually or in com- 
bination, constitute conditions which vitally affect 
the progress of the world. They affect all living men 
and women, and in addition they affect generations 
not yet bom. 

There have been misconceptions in England with 
regard to America, but after two and a half years* 
residence in the United States during the war I have 
come to the opinion that they are surpassed by the 
misconceptions of the people in that country with 
regard to England. England, with not a very wide 
or deep knowledge of the sister nation across the 
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Atlantic, has been inclined to overrate rather than to 
imderrate her power. There has been a vague and 
misty iiiq>ression in England as to the limitless re- 
sources of America, that she had myriads of menand 
inexhaustible supplies of mcmey such as were at the 
disposal of no other nation on earth. Thore was some- 
thing in this. Chiefly in error, however, was the take* 
it-for-granted belief that the Anglo-Saxon nation across 
the water was closely identified in a family way with 
England, a belief due in some measure to the identity 
of language, and the fact that the American nation 
derived its origin from English colonists. This mistake 
applies particularly to the people in American cities, 
and it is the city population in any country which 
finds opportunity in words and actions to represent 
national feeling to the world at large. There was httle 
realization in En^and of what I may call the s^Miiate- 
ness of America, nor the distinctiveness, the unrelation 
of America to England, as to every other country. 
There was, moreover, no knowledge of the sensitiveness 
oi Americans on these points. The English taken in 
the block are a happy>go>luclqr people who are pleased 
to have the good opinion of outsiders, but who really 
do not trouble themselves very much about criticism 
or hostility. Hiey are placid, secure in their own 
esteem, and to one who has travelled in other countries 
and seen the moods of other countries, amazingly 
tolerant of outside disapproval. 

Tb^ believed America to be a new and rich conntty 

wHh some preiudices and pecniiarities but more or less 
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part of the EngliBh oommiinity. Thai U where they 
made a mistake. They did not analyze American 
feeling. Why should they?#LThey referred smilingly 
to the Ammcan accent, and talked of the great fortunes 
to be made in America. It was somehow part of the 
English world. There was no response in kind to the 
dislike of the English as manifested by the extreme 
Irish Americans uid by the estrone American Ameri- 
cans. "Twisting the lion's tail" in Congress or else- 
where did not rouse any real resentment in the Press 
or in the House ot Commons. 

When in the heat of the trying time of war there 
were occasionally allusions in vaudeville to President 
Wilson's utterances (such as the words "too proud to 
fig^t"), they were gibes more moderate than had bem 
directed towards an English statesman on the same 
stage. America even at this time was regarded as 
the potential saviour of the world, but there was no 
special reliance upon her entering the war. England 
was content to fight it out iu the comfortable assurance 
that thfttilfa largely to our fleet America was enabled 
to remun the great producing centre and supply store 
for the Allies. 

I went to America at the beginning of 1917, and was 
amazed to find among the common people and it must 
be confessed also among some of the leaders, the im- 
pression that England was the severe, harsh, rasping, 
and suspicious critic of America. An American states- 
man, whose name is well-known in Europe, said to me 
three days after my arrival, "Is it true the I 
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severdy blaming us? Are th^ attaching ua every- 
whete, as I hear?" I tried to put him right. That 
man's frame €^ mind was but a faint reflection ci the 
widespread feeling among less informed people, store- 
ke^>ers, clubmen, trolley-car conductors, postmen, 
railwaymen, and the common run of men and women. 
They were apparently sincerely convinced in varying 
degrees of England's jealousy, not to say hoitility. 
Nothing could have been more fallacious. There was 
really a staggering national misunderstanding. I went 
to my dentist: "Abl" he said, "you English are 
alw^s knocking us, aren't you?" My American 
secretary said, "Now we have come into the war yoa 
English won't think so badly of us." It was really 
hard to get one's balance. Explanations were of no 
good, for they were taken as mere courteous expressions 
from a visitor. It is impossible to dogmatize as to 
how these feelings have been maintained. Something 
has been due to the irruption of the Irish over a genera- 
ti(Hi or so. something also to the talk of renegade Brit- 
ishers, who, failures in their own country, took on a 
new all^iance and retained bitterness towards their 
motherland. These i>eopIe scattered throughout the 
country, many of them in influential local positions, 
helped to buttress and strengthen the diminiBhing preju- 
dice left by hateful traditions about the English and 
German soldiers of George IIL The preeminent 
station of Enj^and as the capital of the civilized world 
had some bearing on the prejudices of those who. 
cherishing an acquired or ioherited antagonism, felt 
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that the might of America, with her extent of territory, 
population, and riches, was in some nndefined way not 
sufficiently recognized. 

Mixed motives always send a country into war. 
There was a vast amount of sympathy with the Allies 
in the United States, though by far the prqKmderating 
feeling op to the spring of 1917 was in favtnur of keeping 
out of the oonfiict. Some change in the attitude 
towards England had already been effected, iac, what- 
ever the critics might say, it had been shown that 
England not only was averse to war but was unpre- 
pared for war, and had throii^ her statesmen, notably 
Sir Edward Gr^, striven against it. That was point 
number one. There were still those who believed in 
England's perfidy, but the majority of Americans, pra« 
haps without any enthusiasm, had come to the sober 
opinion that England was driven into the war for a 
variety of reasons, in which the rescue of Belgium and 
the help of France predominated. The second point 
was that England had not shown hersdf the effete 
worn-out nation that she was believed to be by some 
of those who did not live within her boundaries. The 
four million citizens who volunteered to fight her 
battles was an instance of virility presented in no other 
quarter. The enthusiastic loyalty of the Dominions 
and their offer of men and money was an instance of the 
vitality and oneness of British spirit which could not 
be overlooked by intelligent persons. The deeds on 
land and sea as the war progressed showed that the 
ancient qualities of tenacity and gallantry were still 
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aHve in the breasts of the English. So it came to be 
evident that Britain, though she might be disliked and 
criticized, could not be r^arded as played out Hie 
Americans are judges of quality la men, and many who 
at first were doubtful of England swung round, with 
some reservations p^haps, to a new aspect regarding 
ber. Meanwhile sympathy on behalf of the Allies 
steadily mounted in the United States, althou^ a 
■najority would have liked to keep out of the war, and a 
minority favoured Grermany. It ought to be added 
that the leaders of the great political parties in America 
were sympathetic with the Allies. President Wilson 
by his declaration of war sufficiently demonstrated his 
attitude; one needs but to bracket with the President's 
name, the honoured memory of Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mj. Choate, and to link up with the three Mr. Gom- 
pers, to indicate the currents of influence. Still I do 
not think the mass of the people, who, it has to be 
remembered, were spread over a great continent, many 
of them thousands of miles from the eastern seaboard, 
willed war simply and solely, or even principally, from 
sympathy with the Allied cause. Had I been an 
American, living all my life in the Middle West, loving 
my own nation, possessing the American aversion to 
interference in European affairs, hating war and its 
horrors, I should have held exactly the same opinion as 
that held by tens of millions of good, straightforward 
Americans before America entered the war. 

What took America into the stHiggle was the fact 

that Germany, witii surprising effrontery, ordered the 
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flag of America off the high seas. Any natim which 
would have swallowed that would have swallowed 
anything. Proud and sensitive America would be 
among the last of all countries to swallow it. There 
had already been injuries in the slaughter of Americans 
on journeys across the ocean, vinck had been suffered 
with growing anger, but when this last insulting demand 
came the result was not in doubt for even a period of 
hours. The newspapers, r^ardless of political division, 
the people, whatever their feeling towards individual 
nations in the alliance, came together in the common, 
stem, implacable demand that the Stars and Stripes 
should float as freely as before upon the seas. It was 
one of the dramatic spectacles of history to see, as I saw. 
a nation, well over a hundred millions strong, spring to 
arms and discipline practically overnight. Conscription 
went through Congress almost without a murmur; 
vast sums of money were voted; yotmg men and mid- 
dle-aged men flocked to the colours; the women of the 
country enlisted th^nselves for bU kinds of services, 
and from that time onwards untO, after many trials, 
tragic losses, and the expenditure of millions of money, 
the word Victory was trumpeted through the stz«ets 
of the cities, and across the plains there was a prc^res- 
sive development of all the resources d the richest 
country on earth. Alcohol was barred from tlie land. 
Hundreds of thousands of homes volimtarily rationed 
themselves in food necessary for the Allies. Rich men 
gave up their businesses to serve their country for a 
dollar a year. 
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Doom for Grermany was writ large for all who bad 
eyes to see. But Victoiy was not snatched in an hour, 
in a month or even a year. Victoiy had to be oi^canized 
and in that organization America inevitably came 
closer to England than she had ever been before. Eng- 
land by this time was war scarred, war experienced. 
The whole of England had been turned into a military 
machine; with factories new and old specialized and 
co6rdinated; with finance developed to meet the strain; 
with grass lands ploughed up to provide additiimal food; 
with restricUona on every home; indeed, with every 
service in the country and nearly every individual's 
efforts set sternly towards the one great purpose and 
the one great purpose only. It was a psychological 
resuh of the entry of America into the war that America 
should look with friendlier eyes to England than before. 
England at least had held the fort. Her Navy con- 
trolled the seas, her troops united with the French w^e 
keeping back the greatest military organization, the 
world has ever known. And England was now a oom- 
rade-in-arms. 

Americans were quickly across the Atlantic thrusting 
into plans and preparations, and Englishmen came 
over to America both to learn and to teach. Presently 
American soldiers b^an to stream across the Atlantic 
to the battlefields and a great proportion of them passed 
through England, hundreds of thousands making some 
stay there in going to and returning from France. Their 
letters home went all over the United States and they 
told of the English as they found them, and no English- 
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nun can aak for anything better. Later these great 
Ammcan annies returned home and amid their ahrewd 
quips and cranks, their witty criticisms, they were able 
to bear testimony as to what kind of a country it waa 
on the other side of the Atlantic, of the strange mixture 
of homeliness and old fashion and thoroughness, of 
the reserve which melted under the strain <^ war and 
revealed kindliness and hospitality and a devotton to 
these knights of the west. Here then was the coarse of 
the development of new feelings between England and 
Ammca. There still remained the minor exacerbationa 
which are a sure result of relationship. 

America and England are too much of a family not 
to feel annoyance at little things which, in strangers, 
would be regarded as interesting and possibly desirable 
irrelevances; the American likes iced water, the Eng- 
lishman wants strong tea; the American likes (with 
very good reason) central heating; the Englishman 
stidu to open fires; the American looks with genial 
disgust at cricket; and the Englishman sees in baseball 
but the gk>rified rounders of his school days. So it goes 
on. But the ripples on the surface of the Hudson do 
not disturb its majestic progress towards the ocean. 

Historians, a century hence, when the relations 
among the English-speaking people of the world must 
be doser and of a different nature than they are to-day, 
will be examining with meticulousness the sway c^ 
feeling between America and England during the war, 
and for some time after the war. A kind of critical 
friendliness before 1914 waa replaced in the period of 
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mutual struggle by appreciation on both sides mingled 
vith gratitude on the part of England. It was but to be 
expected that when the tension of common endeavour 
asxd common danger was over there would be a tem- 
peramental reaction. That is exactly what has happened 
and nothing is to be gained by blinking the fact. 
America steps back into what is not only a prosperous 
isolation but also info a remoteness from old world 
intrigue, and is inclined to be suspicious of England's 
diplomatic efforts in the peace settlement. England 
striving to rebuild herself after tranendous and pro- 
tracted war activities sees with some bewilderment 
America withdrawing from the anti-war League of Na- 
tions set on foot by the American President. There 
has been lax^ of understanding of America's motives, 
though Lord Grey, returning from his bri^ tenure of 
the Embassy at Washington, has done much to set the 
matter right by his clear and statesmanlike explanation 
published in the "Times." One passage gives the^y- 
note: 

In Great Britain and the Allied countries there is naturally 
impatiratce and disappointment at the delay of the United 
States in ratifying the Peace Treaty and Uie Covenant of 
the League of Nations. It is, perhaps, not so generally 
recognized here that there is also great impatience and dis- 
Bpp(»ntment in the United States. Nowhere is the impasse 
caused by the deadlock between the President and the Senate 
more truly regretted than in the United States, where there 
is a strong and even urg^it desire in public opinion to see a 
wsy out of that impasse found which will be both honourable 
to the United States and helpful to the world. 
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Suppl^nenting Lord Grey's ezpUnatioQ, there ^»- 
peara in the q>riiig number of the Round Table a 
singularly dear exposition of the American standpoint 
as it appears to a cultured Englishman. The Round 
Table, it may be said, is a quarterly review with un- 
signed articles emanating from a little group of thinkers 
drawn from all parties. Here is an extract from the 
article I have referred to: 

It is essential for a true understanding of the American 
attitude to the Covcatant to brush aside all questions of 
American party politics and penetrate to the nature of 
popular feeling agunst the Covenant itaelf. The 6rst 
dement in this feeling is a wide suspicion of European diplo- 
macy, to which much colour is lent by the proceeding of 
the Allies and the nature of the Treaty itself. It must be 
remembered that the American people are as mudi detadied 
from the secular controversies of the old worid as En^^ish 
c^inion was detached from the atmosphere of Continental 
Europe after the Napoleonic wars. Americans detect in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations a subtle oaa^ncy to 
secure the support d American power and influence for the 
sdfish aims of their European Allies, without regard for the 
principlea on which the Covenant ia ostensibly based. The 
sequence of events in Europe since the signature of the Peace 
has undeniably given mudi reason for this view. . . . Inci- 
dents of this kind have been inevitable in the very difficult 
conditions of international pt^tics during the last few 
months. Thdr effect on American opinion is not due so 
much to their intrinsic importance as to the fact that they 
af^ravate the fear of the wilmown which colours the Ameri- 
can attitude towards foreign affairs. The League of Nations 
has be^i suspected as a disguised ^stem of alliffpf^^ 
to imi^icate the American people in ancient European folds 
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i^iidi tliey r^pird as no less dangnoua to peace in thu new 
era than in the past. Hie average American has not lost the 
idealism, so eloquently e^ressed by President Wilson, with 
which he entered the war. He will be prepared in due course 
to make his power and influence felt in support of those 
prindples of intematiuud ^V^Kng which are embodied in the 
0>venant. But he wishes to know exactly whither he is 
bong led, and he refuses point blank to surrender his judg- 
ment and dioice of action to an international council in which 
he feds that his representatives will long be handicapped by 
lack of knoidedge and diplomatic experience. The denuncia- 
tions levelled against him in Europe for cynical breach of 
faith have gtme far to confirm his suspidons and to strengthen 
hiaresdve. "If,"heargues, "themereletteroftheCovenant 
is so vehemently drananded, let me be sure what this letter 
implies." 

This aspect of the controversy has brought out an essential 
diflerence between the BritMi and the American mind. 
While the average Briton has accepted whde-heartedly the 
broad aims and principles of the League, he looks at its 
medianism from his own empirical standpoint as a scafftdd- 
ing rather than a house. "This may be a good scaffolding," 
he would say, "but more probably it is not. Let ua make 
the best of it, and discover in the process how really to build 
the house." Tbe average American has, on the other hand, 
a profoundly legalistic tum of mind. Written constitutions 
are the framework of his political thought. He must exam- 
ine the letter of the Covenant from every side as something 
with a binding force equal to that c^ the American Constitu- 
tion itsdf. . He does not appretnate our experimental stand- 
point, and feais to commit himself too completely in a single 



It has to be remembered in dealing with the relations 
between England and America that every country ia 
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very self-centred and takes but a remote interest in 
other peoples. It is all veiy well for the newspapa 
writers and the politicians to talk at large about the 
interest and importance of the doings and methods <^ 
any set of foreigners; but though their statements may 
be perfectly accurate and may have value in influential 
circles, nevertheless there remains among the mass of 
the people the unalterable, the unshakable impression 
that all other coimtries are but a fringe. Their existence 
is but part of the operations of an all -seeing Providence 
which has provided for certain minor offices to be per- 
formed by foreigners and by foreign countries. The 
centre of the imiverse is that nation which at the 
moment is surveying all the other nations. A story 
by way of illustration is told to American audiences by 
Sir John Foster Eraser, who has done such excellent 
work on behalf of the Anglo-Saxon race as a writer and 
speaker on both sides of the Atlantic. "I was speaking 
to an attractive giri in one of the Western States," he 
says, "and explaining to her how every country was 
all-important in its own eyes. *Now you think the 
United States is the greatest country on earth. Well, 
I was once travelling in China and I saw a map of the 
world drawn accordkig to Chinese notions. CUna was 
represented as a great country covoing the major part 
of the globe, India was a little spot to the southwest, 
Europe a tiny spot still farther west, the British Isles 
moe specks, and would you believe it, the United 
States did not appear at all on that map of the worid.' 
The American ^I was so angiy that she snatched from 
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my hand the piece of paper on which I had been illus- 
trating the Chinese map and tore it to pieces. She was 
very angry with me. But I had my revenge." Sir 
John would pause here.'/'! married her." 

EU>w does America now appear in the ey«8 fA the 
common people of England? For good or bad, that is 
more important than her aspect to politidaiis, diplo- 
miats, and administrators. The common people of 
England, though they have had a shock in America's 
withdrawal from the League of Nations* project, are 
still in some degree under the illusion that the two 
nations t^'n^ pretty much alike on all kinds of things, 
and especially on the smaller matters ai daily life. This 
belief is likely to produce shodcs as differences ol 
opinitm and method are occasionally made evident in 
international discussions. The English public know 
that America toc^ a pow^ul part in securing victory, 
and are permanently grateful, but they do not think 
that "America won the war" any more thui they daim 
that "England won the war." The matter is never 
seriously discussed because the record of the efforts, 
achievements, and losses of France, America* England, 
and every other t»untry is locked upon as speaking for 
itself. 

The preeminence in money ol the United States is 
brought home to every family by the advtxac exchange 
which puts up the price of bread, bacon, and many 
other commodities, and there is full realizaticai that 
for a period of years, until Russia can be developed, and 
until some of the British Dominions can greatly extoid 
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their output, America will be for Europe the principal 
supply depot o{ food and of greatly needed raw mate- 
rials. Thete is meanwhile not the slightest national 
jealousy of America. English self-respect, self-suffi- 
"cient^, call it what you will, is amply maintained by 
the fact that the war has made her more powerful than 
erer in Europe, her moral and material influence being 
naturally increased by America's tendency to withdraw 
from cooperation in international affairs in the eastern 
hemisphere. Among the public there is mild surprise 
at American suspicion of our motives, in respect for 
mstance of the League of Nations. The ordinary 
Epglishman, not deficient when it comes to the necessty 
for fighting, is not a nervous or belligerent individual, 
is opposed in the grain to mihtarism, and loves a quiet 
life. He is at present sick of war. He did not go deeply 
into the machinery of the League of Nations but became 
possessed of a deep gratitude for the institution of a 
process to keep away wars in the future. That he 
should be suspected of using the proposed League of 
Nations for English aggrandizement or intrigue gives 
him a little shock, a touch of conical amusement. The 
practical analysis of the League by Americans and the 
conclusions they form just makes him shrug his shoul- 
ders good-humouredly and say, *'Have it as you will!** 
The worid is not so idealistic as it looked to be during 
the war, that is all. 

There is much popularity in En^and for Americans 
<A all grades. Before the war there was a pretty general 
notion that Americans had an exaggerated assertive- 
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ness, and a habit of blowing loudly their own trumpet. 
The American soldiers and sailors who have been domi- 
ciled in England or have 'passed through it have swept 
away that idea. Of course, there are exceptions here 
and there, but the majority, practically aU, of the yoimg 
American fighters have impressed the common folk of 
England not only with their keenness of mind, and 
freshness of outlook, but with their un-assumptioo, 
their desire to learn new things, and their deep appre* 
ciation of little kindnesses. Whatever I hear a harsh 
word on the personal side about Americans I make a 
point of finding out whether the q>eaker has ever been 
at dose quarters with either men or women from the 
other side. In nine cases out of ten he has never ex- 
changed a word with an American. From ofBcers and 
men at the front there is an unbroken chorus of admira- 
tion and affection for the American fighters with whom 
they were associated. I hear that depreciatory com- 
ments about the English have been circulated by Amer- 
ican soldiers at home; I am certain that these com- 
mentators like the English detractors never had touch 
at all with their brothers-in-arms. 

We have been fortunate for many years in the offidal 
representatives of America. I know from personal 
knowledge how much the high capacity and channing 
individuality of men like Mr. Choate, Mr. Whitelaw 
Beid, Mr. Page, and now, Mr. Davis have contributed 
towards good understanding not only between the two 
governments but between the two pec^lea. The work 
of an ambassador lives long after his term of ofl^ is 
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over. We have sent of our best to AmericR ako, head 
Bryce, Lord Reading, and Lord Grey being recent ex- 
amples. Where the United States gives us a lead whidi 
we might wdl follow is in the subordinate officials she 
commissions for work abroad. Th^ are effident, cour- 
teous, broad-minded and it is a real pleasure to do busi- 
ness with them. England, owing to the retentkm of 
her caste system, frequently sends to foreign lands in 
subordinate but important offices the bumptioua, 
affected, "haw-haw" type of well-connected person 
who is not only unfitted for his particular job, but 
provides the foreigner with an entirely erroneous im- 
pression of the typical Englishman. Our sodal grad- 
ings are not without advaatagea; here is one of thdr 
serious drawbacks. And just now this particular kind 
oi man is not only an inconvenience; he is a danger. 

In all the talk about and between America and 
England thov are misccmceptions on both sides arising 
from causes which are ineradicable. It is probably 
accurate to say that for one Englishman who is antago- 
nistic to America, there are twenty Americans who are 
antagonistic to England, and yet that statement by 
itself would give a false picture of the two nations. 
The Sinn Feiners, pro-Germans, and others who spe- 
cially hate England are principally massed in the cities 
and they find opportunities for expression which are 
neither sought for nor obtained by great numbers of 
well-informed and balanced Americans. Th^ are 
unrepresoitative also of the rural population (amount- 
ing, be it rememba«d, to fifty per cent.* more than the 
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entire list of persona in the British Isles). I, an ordinary 
country-bred Englishman, never felt so happy or so 
mudi at home as I did among the villages and small 
totms of Vermont, Ohio, and Missouri. There was 
something spaxt from, and in addition to, the all-per- 
vading self-conscious Americanism. The farming folk 
were amazingly like the country people of Kent and 
Wcmsestershire, Hampshire and Devon. I fdt the 
currents of conomon feeling in a happy rush. I like to 
think that in this similarity of spirit and outlook resides 
the future of the world. Difficulties and perils may lie 
athwart the intermingled endeavours of America and 
England in the yeaxs just ahead at ua. 1 believe they 
will be happily conquered, not so much by the efforts 
of brilliant individuals as by the impulses of that silent, 
direct-thinking, clean living body of men and women 
who make up the bulk of population on each side, and 
have in thdr secret keq>ing the heart of the country. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

KSQhhim AND THB OTHER NATIONB 

WHAT is Engktiid's position henceforth in the 
iamily web of Eun^? How does she stand 
with her Allies, France and Italy and her late 
enemy, Germany? What is to be the attitude presently 
of resuscitated Russia? Do the neutrals believe her 
more powerful or less powerful than before the war? 
The answer to these and related questions will auto- 
matically leave their mark on history. The philosopher- 
histcmau of the future will be able to present with a 
deamess impossible at present the twin view of Eng- 
land, pre-war and past war, as she b regarded with less 
or with more affection and respect, as capable of greater 
or smaller material assistance and cooperation with the 
other nations of Europe. It will be possible, too, in 
those distant times ahead to examine in due proportion 
the influence on Europe after the war of English mo- 
tives as a whole, motives which may as likely as not 
remould England herself while reaching far beyond the 
boundaries of her shores. 

In nations, as in men and womm, temperament and 
emotions, whether recognized or not, are partly re- 
sponsible for Duiterial ambitions and material achieve- 
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ments. Feelings in a people may be undefined and 
hazy, but winai they are long continued, arising from 
ine^ungable causes, such for instance as that of race, 
they pnxluce a tendency to policy, and, presently, 
policy itself. It is not always the big things that 
matter. Traits which in themselves are neither par- 
ticulu'ly good nor particularly bad, attract or repd, just 
as a manner of speech, a trick of carriage, a live blue eye 
make their impressions, favourable or otherwise, be- 
tween different human beings. Of course there are 
wider influences too, a record for unbroken faith, a 
proved capacity for loyal action, a preference long 
persisted in for a special mode of government, a con- 
sistent attitude of mind on social questions — these facts 
produce a big and steady volume of appreciation, may- 
be. But sedc as you will for explanations there remain 
as a lighthouse in international relationships a current 
of emotion, faint or strong, sometimes partly based on 
self-interest, often enough dependent on elements 
which cannot be analyzed. 

Theae considerations have a bearing on how En^and 
and the other nations stand towards each other, now 
that the war is over. They do not, however, represent 
the whde situation. Motives <A self-preservation 
sometimes stifle strongly directed impulses. Selfish- 
ness, in the sense of safety and pro^>erity, is inalienably 
associated with a healthy nation — and it sometimes 
h^pens that this same selfishness is in the long run 
heli^Ful and not hurtful to outsiders. It is not inevit- 
ably so. 
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On the whole England's progress and power have 
reacted for the advantage of other nations, though it 
would be inaccurate to state that she has had any 
altmistic poh(>y of benefiting other peoples at the 
expense of her own. This at least may be said that 
she has ghully recognized that in her prosperity she may 
be doing good to others. It is a negative kind of 
virtue and p^haps the statement of it does not go for 
enough. Let it, however, be said with as much defi- 
niteness as possible that England is a peace country, 
confidentin ha strength but hating war, the last to take 
oSeaoB, the most diU^^ent in refraining from offence to 
others. Truly may this be attributed to temperament, 
for where is there now the hater of E^Iand who can 
say she lades courage, energy, and capacity in the face 
of a foeP There is no mihtary aggressiveness ami»ig 
the people of England. And whatever the defects <^ 
OUT methods of government the people of England do in 
fact — thoufi^ occasionally at somewhat long range — 
rule the Pariiament at) Westminster. At the same 
time we should not occupy the position in the world 
which we hold to^ay if tibe initiative and thorou^mess 
which mark us did not radiate far beyond this little 
group of islands in the North Atlantic. ' Here is where 
we are bound to touch other nations. As people who 
had to work hard for a living the English have been 
keenly ahve to the possibiHties of business and have 
extended and developed their markets in the world. 
Th^ have benefited themselves; but they have also 
benefited others who wished to exchange goods or to 
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purchase necessary commodities. Th^ have, moreover, 
helped those who had goods for disposal, and lacked 
the means of transmitting them, and were glad to take 
advantage of the shipping'capacity fA En^and. Eng- 
land was not averse to abstracting a moderate profit in 
shipping the goods in question. It has happened that 
the far-reaching network of business constructed by 
England has berai strengthened and amplified by the 
fact — who will deny it? — that by instinct and tempera- 
ment the Anglo-Saxon is on the whole a straight man — 
despite exceptions here and there. The quality of 
British goods has been preeminent, the word of the 
British dealer his bond, the promise of the British 
financier as good as cash. These facts may or may not 
have put England on the side of the angels, but they 
certainly have beea an asset in business. And so it 
has come about that various countries, sometimes a 
little suspicious, touched now and again by jealousy 
have been, generally speaking, well disposed to Eng- 
land. It is not too much to say that the older countries 
— eliminating Germany for the moment — had both 
respect and admiration for her, and at the same time 
found it to their advantage to be on friendly terms. 
On the other aide of the account was the fact that 
Enf^and, though with a very small umy, had an 
extremely powerful navy, and, surrounded by water, 
was in a good position to repel attack, was indeed very 
nearly invulnerable. Even the best of friends may have , 
their friendliness deepened by such a set of circum- 
stances. 
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Here, then, before the war was the picture, En^and 
powerful but pacific, with a fabric of world commerce 
which was of advantage not only to herself but to most 
other countries also. She certainly stood high among 
the European nations. On cordial terms with mcMt 
of her neighbours, she was r^arded with friendly eyes 
by nearly all, and while any who disliked her dared 
not say so, friends were proud of their friendship. Has 
Europe's convulsion in war, with its after effefi^ 
changed the relative position of England? Is she 
judged as serviceable to other naticms as in the past? 
Is she less likedF Is she less feared? An answer in 
some detail has to be given to these questions, and it is 
necessary to take a glimpse at what may be styled the 
general national feeling of the other countries towards 
England. For instance, what of France, bound to her 
ally by the tie of neither race nor language? A gust of 
gratitude and affection swept France when England 
made the fateful decision to enter the war, and through- 
out the chequered drama a loyal warmth and kindliness 
has never failed. That does not mean there were no 
little troubles. Partners cannot run a commercial 
undertaking without occasional disagreements, and 
war is a huge business with tragedy for profit and loss. 
Of occasional divergences at headquarters we have heard 
something more than rumours, but these rifts small or 
lai^, only*give emphasis to the successful cooperation 
between the En^^ish and French in the campaign as 
a whole. Dangers to France, dangers to England, 
naturally produced acutely different viewpoints as to 
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the best course of action from time to time, and yet in 
the result the two annies may be regarded as having 
worked as one cobrdinated machine. There was a 
hitch occasionally, sometimes what looked like a 
partial breakdown, but nothing other than might be 
expected in a vast and complex organism imder severe 
and lengthy strain. At periods there would be poptilar 
grumbles in France that England was not performing 
her share, and then in England rumblings and mutter- 
ings that England was doing all the fighting, but it was 
not the expression of these discontents but their 
ephemeral nature which will be one of the features of the 
war for observers in the future. The seal of agreement 
and the sign of victory was the acquiescence of England 
in Marshal Foch as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
armies. England is not without her pride, and with 
millions of her men in the field it says something not 
only for her trust in France but also for her affection for 
that cotmtry, that she put her armies under a Frendi- 
man with confidence and willingness. On the [political 
side of affairs there was unbroken smoothness. It is too 
much to suppose that there was always an absolute 
and itemized agreement, but on general policy there 
was never a hint of a break, and the personal relations 
between the leading French and British statesmen were 
not only conventionally cordial but frank with the 
friendliness d real intimacy. There is one other aspect 
which has to be noted. For years multitudes of young 
Englishmen were cm the soil of France mixing not only 
with French fighters, but with the generalFrraich popula- 
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tian, the pec^ in the towns and m the villages of the 
countryside. In the height of the war there oould not 
have been less than a million Anglo-French friendships 
in operation. Pretty well all of them were pleasant, 
the great bulk were delightful. "Tommy" brings back 
with him to England unbreakable memories of civilian 
sufi«inga patiently borne, of tiny kindnesses innumer- 
able, and the French for a generation will talk about the 
thick-set wdl-fed, somewhat ungraceful British aoldia 
who fed the chickens in the mining, drew water from 
the well, hung the family linen on the line, and scmie- 
times amused the baby, the British soldier idio with his 
half dozen bxmgling words of French and his minted 
boifiterousness and reserve left as his legacy a sense of 
homely gentleness. It is hard to give even an idea of 
the sweet gratitude of these humble French people. My 
brother, a young officer in an infantry raiment taking 
part in the driving back of the Germans, found aoconuno- 
dation one ni^t in a cottage of a village where the 
Germans had been in occupation. The old French 
couple who hved there, on the vei^ of destitution, 
could not of course do vny much for him, but whtsi at 
night with a atump of candle he sat down to write a 
message they unearthed from a secret hiding place the 
sole remnant of their possessions, two old silver candle 
sticks, and put one on each side of him as theonlycom- 
pliment they could pay to this British soldier. 

I heard Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Labour leader, de- 
scribe how during the spring of 1917, going over one tA 
the battlefields he found two or three French children 
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putting wild flowers they had gathered on the unmarked 
graves of some Scottish soldiers. Mr. Thomas learned 
that the children had seen that by some accident these 
graves were without the usual little wooden crosses, 
and they picked the flowers and placed them on the 
graves to show the dead soldiers they were not un- 
thought of! These indd^its and tens M thousands like 
them will live long in the hearts of the common people of 
France and England — whatever the politidans may do. 
In the remoulding of Europe there will possibly be 
different orientatitms of France and Britain, and of 
these I will say a word presently. On the practical 
dde of affairs it ia realized in England that France 
stands in the pass for freedom. Mutual interests of the 
two countries are so interlocked that any serious 
quand between them is unthinkable, and with this 
has to be takoi the fact that only from the coast oi 
France could any real descent on our shores be made. 
That was among the reasons the Germans were so 
anxious to get Calais and Boulogne. France then is 
one of the bulwarks for England. On the other hand the 
powerful British fleet, and the British interests in trade 
or in territory over the globe make England an invalu- 
able ally. The devastated cities and provinces of 
France call ui^ently for the products of British fac- 
tories. These are but samples of the material links 
between the two countries. At least as strong are the 
intensified feelings of the peoples, for whereas the 
F-ngliali realize as never before the superb gallantry, 
the matchless military genius, and the imbreakable 
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(maiess of the Ftench people in the face of danger, the 
Frendi on their part see in us a nation slower in con- 
ception, but unshakable in fiuth, and, though injured 
in the war, far and away stronger for defence and for 
commerce than any other power in Europe. We think 
the French volatUe, they think us a little slow. But 
each knows the deep strength of the other, thou^ a 
smile at the smaller differences in day to day life may 
be permitted on dther side. 

It is the fashion to assume a kind of contempt for 
Germany's opinion of other nations now, and to imply 
that Germany does not count from henc^orth. Wheth- 
er it be pleasant or unpleasant the fact remains that the 
fate of Germany means a tremendous lot in the future 
life of Europe, in the life of the world. However strong 
your dislike you cannot w^ out a well organized, 
hi^y productive nation of acveaty millions from cal- 
culations in respect of a reconstructed world. The 
Gtermans are a thoroughly conquered people, there is 
no doubt of that, suffering as they deserve to suffer 
from acute humiliation as well as from all kinds of im- 
poverishment. Never again in our time will they raise 
their head in a military sense. But the people remain, 
their natural products remain, th^ spirit of oiganiza- 
tion remains, and the broken fabric of their commercial 
life will assuredly be repaired. That is Gi^many as 
she is to-day, enduring the ccmtumely whidi she has 
earned. The weakest among us can gmerate scorn for 
the defeated, and broken Germany looks over the globe 
in vain for a stalwart friend amid neutrals as well aa 
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those who were recently belligerents. In one place, and 
one place only, does she perceive the gleam of hope, 
and that place is England. Why blink the fact? 
England is the clearing-house of the world for trade, 
and trade must be the means of Germany's resuscita- 
tion from poverty. England, moreover, depends for 
her own prosperity on the prosperity of other nations, 
and a revitalized Germany will tend to improve condi- 
tions through all the lands of Europe — apart from 
mutually profitable intercourse between Germany and 
England direct Will the feelings engendered by the 
war long delay business operations? It is unlikely. 
We are a practical people. We are^ moreover, not 
malicious in the grain, and having beaten the enemy 
and safeguarded the future we find no delight in any 
deliberated and persistent revenge. What then is 
hf^pening? There is a growing and powerful opinion 
in England that the Peace Treaty must be modified, 
not only for the purpose of allowing Germany the mwe 
quickly to discbarge the obligations imposed on her, 
but also to give her the means of contributing to the 
improvement of conditions in Eun^ generally. A 
book entitled "The Econ<miic Consequences of the 
Peace," written by Mr. John Maynard Keynea, who 
to the middle of 1919 represented the British Treasury 
at the Paris Peace Conference, violently assails the 
Treaty as oppressive. He ai^es pungently for relaxa- 
tions. This, be it noted, is an Englishman, a man of 
some responsibility. Mr. Asquith, just reelected to 
Pariiament, where he takes his place as leader of the 
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Opposition, and a potential Prime Minister, endorses 
the plea for a reviraon of the Treaty, and ^ves sonie 
countenance to a suggested wholesale reducdtm of the 
indemnity figures. Mr. Asquith is a moderate man, 
and a man of wdght and experience in intematicoial 
affairs. He represents a great body of influential and 
popular opinion. Another who may not go quite so 
far, but would certainly travel along the same lines 
is Lord Robert Cecil, not a Liberal like Mr. Asquith, 
but a Conservative, and one who is frequently spoken 
of as a coming Prime Minister. No wonder Germany 
loc^ with hope to England, whidi while the strongest 
is apparently also in some respects the least eidliittered 
of her late European enemies. 

While this tendency is manifesting itself in En^and, 
iVance ai^es that modification towards Grermany is 
called for by neither expediency nor justice. "Weak- 
ening" on the part of England is deplored. It is a dear 
dividing line, and yet sudi are the general rdations be- 
twe^i France and Englandthat accommodation betweem 
them on this as on other matters is assured. France has 
suffered unspeakable horrors. France is at the post of 
danger. What she says on this vital matter cannot be 
passed over. Probably the course of events will bring 
lessons for a joint decision. 

Though not so much in the public eye, the feelings 
towards England ol the other European countries are 
of importance. Italy has be»i, and still remains, an 
active friend of England. True, there has been an 
almost painful anxiety that this countiy should take 
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the Italian view of the Fiume busiDess, and some criti- 
ciam that we have not strongly urged Italy's claims, 
but this is only an incident. Ever since Italy was 
imified there has been a good deal more than an official 
affection between the two countries. Nobly Italy 
came to the asastonce of humanity in the great struggle, 
and ha chivalry will always be rememb^ed, as wdl 
as her great contribution to the joint victory. By 
money and manufactures England can hdp Italy ex- 
tensively, and there can be hardly any doubt that 
mutual co^ieratitHi will go on in the future, peAapB 
even to a lai^er degree than in the past. 

l/Vhat of Russia? Who can give a really informative 
opinion as to what present-day Russia thinks of any 
other country? The Soviet Glovaimient, while pre- 
pared tor compromise on the question of commercial 
intercourse and presumably diplomatic intercourse 
also, has declared pohtical war on the governmental 
syst^ns of all the great powers. Possibly the Soviet 
Government represents the largest individual fraction 
among the human populatitm of one hundred and w gTi ty 
milhons, but exactly how large that fraction is, how 
representative it is, no foreigner can aay. It may be 
hazarded that that mass of human beings has but the 
vaguest notion of the thoughts, impulses, and systems 
of the outside world. England is no doubt preached 
about as "capitalistic" like all the other Powers. This 
much, however, may be stated, that before the war 
England, fifteen hundred miles distant on the map and 
five himdred years f tarward in sodal deveUqnnent, was 
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r^arded by liberal thought in Russia &a a paradise of 
political liberty. I heard those exact words at a meet- 
ing ot municipal chiefs in Petersburg in 1912. In the 
other great cities I visited I found a similar exaggerated 
appreciation, and it was not confined to the politicians 
and literary men. At Moscow I went to a popular 
music hall where one of the performers was billed as aa 
"English dancer," and when her number appeared she 
was applauded in advance and her appearance on the 
stage carried a little tumult of welcome. That she spoke 
French with a Goman acc^it and danced abominably 
did not in the least check the storm of dieers which 
rewarded her endeavours. It was enough that she was 
"English." I have the impression that when revolu- 
titmary methods have run their course and a settled 
fonn oS government is in operation, England will stand 
at least as good a chance of Russian goodwill as any 
other country, possibly a little better than most. 

Holland during the war, sandwiched between Ger- 
many on the one side and the North Sea controlled by 
the British on the other, possessing a big trade with each 
country, had the most delicate position of any neutral. 
She demonstrated the amplest correctitude and showed 
no favours. Now that England is on top she naturally 
is glad she did nothing to offoid one of the principal 
victors. A passive but parading friendliness which 
stops short of effusiveness is perhaps a fair description 
of Holland's feding to England. Then there is Den- 
mark near at hand. A large majority of the Danes 
favoured the Allies during the war. and that meant 
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favouring England, for when I was in Copenhagen in 
1916 the contest was invariably spoken of as one between 
England and Germany. While most of the Danes 
wanted England to win they were naturally against 
announcing the fact, for Gennany could have blown 
Copenhagen out of existence in twenty-four hours by 
her warships, and overrun her from the landward side 
in three days. The links of open friendship with 
England are again displayed in the sight of all. 

Norway was openly and determinedly staunch to 
England before the war and during the war. A deep 
self-respecting friendship persists among the Norsemen, 
who in race and temperament are definitely affiliated 
with the English. Germany ruthlessly and contin- 
uously sank Norwegian ships, but there was never a 
lack of Norwegian vessels or Norwegian sailors for the 
dangerous expeditions so necessary for Allied supplies. 
Not full justice has yet been done to the heroism of these 
Norsemen. Tliey fiercely criticized England for some 
of the trading restrictions, but there was always burning 
a flame of admiration for her part in the war. Inde- 
poidence is in the soul of these people, who despite 
their continuance of monarchical government, are 
probably the most democratic nation on the face of 
the earth. Kindliness, graciousness, mark their man- 
ners and their thoughts, but they permit neither friends 
nor enemies to domineer. How utterly impossible it 
was tor the Germans to understand them ! Just before 
I reached Christiania the German Minister had sent 
round a conomunication to editors of some of the papers 
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that he would like them to call and see him. A reply 
went back from the editors giving the hour at which 
they were open to receive visitors at their offices each 
day. One ot my pleasantest recollections is of a lively 
lengtl^ talk with the Prime Minister, Mr. Knudsen, 
a simple-mannered, keen-minded frank statesman, 
whose office was as easy of access as that c^ any business 
man. 

Sweden on the c^cial side was pro-German. Tlie 
King's wife was a German. The army was trained on 
the German model. A vast quantity of business was 
constantly transacted between the two countries. 
Labour, it is true, led by Mr. Branting, favoured Eng- 
land's side) but official commoitnal and army cirdes 
all wanted Germany to win. There was no special 
animosity to England, indeed as an En^ishman visit- 
ing Stockholm I found extended to me in investigati(Hi 
a helpful courtesy whidi went far beyond the bounds 
of formality. Sweden, unlike Norway, is an aristocratic 
country, with a proud history, and England's ancioit 
lineage appeals to her even though in the war she looked 
with sympathy on Germany's cause, not that there was 
any departure from proper neutral behaviour, for no 
country could be more punctilious. Now that the fight 
is over Sweden is not likely to d^art from her respect 
for this country. Swedes are liked in England. Eng- 
lishmai in Sweden receive impressions not only ai a 
beautiful land but of a cultured and fascinating people. 
It is extremely unlikely that Swedoi and England will 
ever come to lo^erheads. 
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Here then is Eun^'s attitude to England, and 
IgngtanfjI'H attitude to Europe. TriaJs and dangers beset 
the whole continent. In the midst of them England to 
foreigners looks bigger and stronger than she did before 
the war. 
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BRITAIN OVERSEAS 



IT- puzzles and exasperates the enemies of En^aitd, 
qpen or covert, that the Overseas Dominions of 
the British Empire show not onlj' loyalty, but 
enthusiasm for the Mother Country. There is some- 
times an endeavour to ignore the fact, to slur it over, 
and in emergencies to explain it away. England, it is 
pointed out, has a black record, greedy, acquisitive, 
hypocritical. She pretends to go to a foreign unde- 
vdoped land for the sake of that land, for the sake of 
the people there, and ends by seizing everything in 
sight. Sometimes she covers up her misdeeds, but at 
other times they are obvious to the world, as for in- 
stance, oppressed Ireland, misruled Egypt, and mili- 
taristic caste-governed India. The (ritics go on to say 
that the Dominions, Canada for example, or Australia, 
are just waiting the opportunity to break away and 
become entirely separate nations on their own account. 
Look at the selfishness of England in the great war! 
The sense of duty which impelled the outlying parts of 
the British Empire to send their men and give their 
treasure for the sake of the common cause was ex- 
ploited by the English; they iLsed the gallantry of 
Dominion troops to save the English troops. Vfhen 
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there was a hot comer it was the Australians or the 
Canadians or the New Zealanders as the case may be 
who were given the post of honour^and the post of 
dangCT. Lookatthecasualties, they tell the tale! And 
when all this and much more that is stupid and false 
has been said, the speaker will assure you that he is not 
hostile to England; that he is only pointing out his- 
torical facts which have to be borne in mind by all 
those who desire an impartial view of world history I 

The first feeling of the Englishman abroad on hearing 
these things is one of bewilderment. He is not indig- 
nant, he realizes that he is in the presence of a new 
and strange mentality — a mentality which, whatever 
has been his experience of argument or battle on princi- 
ple, he has never before encountered. It staggers him. 
He has to struggle to get his balance. He has the same 
kind of feeUng that he would have in meeting a man 
from the moon. 

The average Englishman has warm appreciation and 
pride in the fact that great national communities 
scattered over the earth, peopled by those of his own 
race, powerful entities in themsdves, are part and 
parcel of the British Empire, and have the same pulse- 
beats as himself with regard to the Motherland. The 
British Empire covers a quarter of the earth's surface, 
and comprises nearly a quarter of the earth's popula- 
tion, including 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 <rf Anglo- 
Saxon people. The bonds of Empire so far as the 
Dominions and mother country are concerned have 
been at once strengthened and loosened by the war. 
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There has been an intensification d feeling arising from 
loyalty and affection towards the old country, and at 
the same time there has been a development of what 
may be called nationality in the various constituezit 
parts of the Empire. Their provision oi money and 
men in the great struggle, the achievements of the 
separate Dominions in their oim sphere <^ fighting, the 
fame that each secured on its own, all helped towards 
the development of individuality. It may be asked 
whether all these facts taken together do not indicate a 
process of disintegration and development towards 
complete separatitm. Is it conceivable that these 
distinct parts of the earth should continue to owe 
allegiance and to manifest affection for the small group 
of islands in the North Atlantic wh(»e flag at present 
floats above them? Is not the natural tendency as 
shown by history towards separation instead of clfiser 
unity? No man can answer that definitely, but there 
are some general indications which are worth while 
taking into account. Hie British Empire is a loosely 
woven web covering a great part td the surface ci the 
earth. It is not the strength of that web in any particu- 
lar part, but the texture of which it is composed, and 
the way in which it is woven together which make for 
permanence or the reverse. One of the ruling con- 
siderations is the way the British Empire came into 
existence. It arose hardly at aU from warlike conquest; 
it came to be because of a certain independence, obsti- 
nacy, mingled with a spirit of adventure in the British 
race. From Tuious causes, each of them having some- 
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thing common at the ioot» Englisliiiiai> Irishmen, 
Scotsmen, and Webhmen trickled out to various parts 
of the world, and by certain inherent qualities, certain 
positive traits which need not be regarded as in all 
cases marked by virtue, they set out and achieved 
dominance both in narrow little circles and spheres 
which were widened as the years went on. Here and 
there was fighting. Nearly everywhere was trading. 
Cooirage went with a touch of acqiusitiveness, and quiet 
but persistent domination with a spirit of fair play 
towards the natives of far countries. There was no 
conscious exercise of righteousness, nor any special 
assumption of God-given powers, only an unexplainable 
instinct, for doing on the whole the right and level 
thing. Indefensible acts were committed, oppressions 
were not unknown; land was seized without warrant. 
And yet these things were but the smaller incidentals. 
Pervading the general activities in many lands and 
ov^ many generations there ran a spirit which it is 
difficult to describe in a phrase, but which was roughly 
that of law and justice. Stevenson si^s somewhere 
that all men being imperfect there are inevitable diver- 
sions from the path of rectitude, but that in the decent 
and higher minded man these diversions are like the 
accidental shifting of the magnetic needle on a compass 
which may sometimes be forced away trom the north 
but which always comes back to the proper point and 
its normal position. It was the virile adventurers in 
India, Australia, Africa, on the American continent, 
that at varying periods of history established the Anglo- 
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Saxon dommation. la the course of long years political 
complexities arose, and many changes, some good, some 
bad, were brought into effect, but still throughout the 
whole of the drama there ran that motive force arising 
horn diaracter not developed in words or creed, but 
springing from men's hearts. 

Ilie general position of the Empire may be sketdted 
in a sentence or two. In Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa the scc^ of sdf-govemment has been 
developed to the extent that within thdr own bounda- 
ries the people govern themselves by representatives 
locally elected. The principal government depart- 
ments are administered by the political chief req>onsible 
to the elected l^islature. The two main links so far 
as visible organization is concerned with England are 
the maintenance of a Govonor-General and the existence 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Councfl in 
London whidi is the supreme law authori^ of the 
Empire to which cases in the last resort are brou^t 
from all the outlying Dominions. 

Restrictions still exist of a formal nature, but in 
practice they ^re not acted upon. For instance all tlie 
British Dominions are subject, except as regards taxa- 
tion, to the legislation of the British Parliament, but 
no Act of Parliament affects a Dominion unless that 
Dominion is specially mentioned, and Dominion le^s- 
latures may be controlled by the refusal of the Gover- 
nor's assent to any measure passed. It would be a 
very bold as well as a stupid Giovemor who refused 
assent. His position is very much the same in this 
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respect as the monarch in England itself. "With, regard 
to theae Dominions it should be said quite bluntly that 
if they want to s^arate from the Empire and become 
republics or kingdoms on their own account, there 
would be nothing to stop them. Democratic England 
is as the poles asunder from the tyrannically ruled 
England of Geoi^ IITs time. We shall never send an 
army to try to compel the allegiance of any Dominion 
that does not wish to give a free all^iance. It 
would be useless if we did, which is perhaps a more 
potent argument than the fact that we should be 
wrong. Canada could be a separate country to-morrow, 
so could Australia, so could any of the others. In 
that fact alone one may perhaps find a reason why 
they remain so closely attached to Britain, and why 
they are likely to remain so for the future. 

Th^re are some dasses of British possessions, how- 
ever, outside the self-governing Dominions. Of these 
India is the principal. A Minister for India sits in the 
British Cabinet and is responsible to Parliament f or^that 
country. He appoints a council in India which governs 
it, there being a Governor General vdio with assistance 
and Councillors has wide pow^. Of recent years there 
has been a steady developm^it of the policy of admitting 
native Indians to a share in governing. There are 
l^islative councils in the various districts. Business 
in India is conducted by departments, each of which is 
under the care of a member of the Supreme Council 
who has authority to deal with affairs of a minor import- 
ance and to select what is worthy for the consida^tion 
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of the Governor Greneral and his ooimcQ. Local sdf- 
goremment is one of the products of British rule. 
The muoidpalities in 1016 numbered seven hundred 
and thirteen, controlling a population of 17,000,000, 
regulating local services such as water, lighting, etc 
and imposing necessary taxes. Out of 9,703 members 
<^ municipal bodies, 8,812 were Indians. 

Among the countries constituting the Britiah Em* 
phe, India comes second to the United Kingdom itself 
in the volimie of its sea-borne trade, which almost 
equals that of Canada and Australia combined. I>ur< 
ing the five years ending 1913-1914 imports and ex- 
ports were twice as great as they were twenty-five 
years b^ore. The ordinary course of Indian trade 
yearly shows a large export of merchandise and an 
import of treasure. In the year ending 1917 the total 
private merchandise eiported was £162,031,000, and 
imports of private merchandise vkk £00,748,000. 
Total imports were £131,082,000, and total oqporta 
£166,311,000. 

What are the kinds of things the wtn^d, especially 
the British Empire, gets from India? Here are some of 
them: jute, cotton, rice, tea, hides and skins, cotton 
manufactures, rubber, hemp, manganese ore, spices, 
coffee. She buys, in the shape <rf imports, niadiinery> 
mineral ores, iron and steel, automobiles and cydes* 
chemicals, railway material, and other metals in addi- 
tion to iron and steel. 

Apart from the self-govermng Dominions and India. 

there are British possessions which are governed by 
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legislative assemblies solely or partly elected, and 
an executive council nominated by the British authori- 
ties, technically by the Crown. Id this class are the 
Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, Ja- 
maica, the Leeward Islands, Mauritius, and Malta. 

Tliere are other places irtiere the executive and 
legislative council is nominated entirely by the Crown, 
and these places include Ceylon, the Falkland Islands, 
Fiji, Gambia, St. Vinc^it, Sierra Leme, the Straits 
Settlements, and Trinidad. In addition to these 
classes of colonies lands called protectorates have their 
foreign relations under the executive control of the 
En^ish (rovemment, and there are also "spheres of 
influence" which may be described as areas wherein 
other Powers undertake not to attempt to acquire 
influ^ce or territory by treaty or annexation. 

Egjrpt is a British protectorate. Here there is a 
Council of Ministers with a President who acts as 
Prime Minister. The British Financial Adviser attends 
the meeting of the Council but has no vote. Justice 
is administered under four distinct systems, all except 
the Consular Courts b^g supervised by the Ministry 
of Justice to which a British Judicial Adviser is at- 
tached. If you look through the heads of the Govern- 
ment departments you will find British names alter- 
nating with those of native Egyptians. 

Wbst is the general position of England and the 

Dominions nowP I find not the slightest indication 

that any one oi the Dominions want what foreigners call 

freedom, but what they would call separation. Th^ 
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wish, of course, to lead their own life; they are just as 
jealous of their own prerogatives in govaning as is 
possible for any separate nation to be. In South 
Africa Boer statesmen have already pointed out with 
complete truth that that Dominion governs itsdf just 
as much as if it were not a pact of the British Empire. 
There you have the essence of the matter. Any one 
of the Dominions could get separation from this country 
whenever it liked, uid find itself under a separate flag, 
but with not a particle more of freedom than it pos- 
sesses at present, and at the! same time they ,would be 
deprived of the measure of safety afforded to them by 
the British fleet and of the measure of prosperity whidi 
is inherent in the fact that they are part and pared of 
the British Empire with vast commercial ramifications 
over the whole of the world. What is there to be 
gained by separation? The all important fact of in- 
dependence, outsiders may reply. It is not always 
material considerations which guide the biggest deci- 
sions in life. Here are some things more important 
than commercial prosperity or personal safety. To 
stand alone, self-respecting, comparatively weak, but 
tied to no one, with no bonds however light, is some- 
thing to be striven for as (me of the transcendoit ob- 
jects erf life. Think of the Canadian flag, or the Aus- 
tralian flag, or the New Zealand flag, or the South 
African flag, what an inspiration each would be I This 
is an appeal to sentiment well founded in theoiy; it 
ignores a very important fact which is never realized 
by people JErom outside unless they have lived in Eng- 
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land for a time or spent some period in the British 
Dominions. The important fact is this, that it is 
indeed sentiment and not any material consideration 
which provides the principal reason for the continued 
adherence of the Dominions to the British Crown. 
They would be losing and not gaining an ideal by 
separating themselves. This is a hard and unpalatable 
fact to these critics of England who behind impartial 
words retain suspicion and latent hostility. One is 
talking in terms into which they cannot enter when one 
refers to the affection of the Dominions for the Home- 
land, its institutions and its history. It is amazing to 
those commenting foreigners that there should be devo- 
tion to the ideal of monarchy m these new and vibrant 
lands whose very breath is freedom and who are farther 
removed from the idea of subjection probably than any 
of the older countries oS the earth who have a Sag of 
their own. If one could divorce oneself from patriotic 
affection it would I think be said with emphasis that 
andent France is the best place in the world for a 
home for those belonging to the Latin races, and that 
ancient England is by far the happiest residing place 
for those of the Anglo-Saxon and kindred races. An 
English country life in comfortable circumstances ia 
the ideal for millions ci individuals, some in the great 
cities, some scattered over the globe. The hedges, and 
the cricket fields, and the wayside country innSj and the 
great elms, the rolling downs, and the chalk cliffs, the 
speech c^ the natives, with phrases still reminiscent of 
Elizabeth's time, all these things are rich with histcsry, 
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rith with the softness of old associations. There ue 
other fascinations. London is certainly the capital €i 
Europe and in many respects the capital of the world. 
Its geographical position and the trend of circum- 
stances through centuries has made it a central market 
of the world, and also the meeting place of intellectual 
effort for all the countries. It provides a sphere of 
work for great artists, is the abiding place of literary 
giants, and the rendezvous for the rulers of the world 
in politics, in science, in business and in invention. 
H^e is situated the mother of Farliamoits, the symbol 
and image of free government for all civilizaticm. The 
imaginative and cultured man or woman may mirror 
the ages by spending a week in London. Roman 
roads, the mark of our first touch of civilization S.000 
years ago, still run through the British metropc^. 
You may still visit the hostelry and traverse the streets 
made famous by Chaucer when he set out to Canter- 
bury centuries ago. A brass plate marks the spot in 
Westminster Hall where Charles the First stood to be 
sentenced to death by stem upholders of British Lib- 
er^. In the Briti^ Museum is an accumulated 
wealth of mementoes and knowledge, visited by the 
savants of every race and clime. 

There are anachronisms and many stupid methods 
here as in every great capital. There are stupid and 
cruel people as well as good and clever people. In some 
departments of life there is exhibited a backwardness 
whidi annoys visitors who are blind to objectims in 
their own national life. But taking London all in all 
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it is the city of all cdties which radiates in a thousand 
directions the lessons of the centuries, the activities 
derived from ancient history, and the constant striving 
of a great collective human organism for the bett» 
^^ression of life. 

^ere is much jostling for money, but money is not 
the supreme aim for most. Many a wealthy man would 
spend a fortune if without trouble he m^ht have the let- 
ters ''M.P." afterhisname. In a word London is richer 
in intraest than any other individual city. The clubs 
are more interesting, the sif^ts are more interesting, 
and be it added that the people are more iateresting, 
because they touch life on a greater number of sides. 
Is it a surprising fact that those in far away Dominions 
under the British Sag regard London as their mother 
city and England as their home? Is it surprising that 
they feel the touch of glamour at having a monarch, 
the latest of a long line in continuous succession, pro- 
viding an unbroken chain with the England of the past? 
There is pride in it as well as aflFection. Old England 
with all her defects and drawbacks, sometimes indeed 
because of them, is a land to be proud of as well as to 
love. 

Mr. Lloyd George in toasting the Prince of Wales 
on his return from Canada and America put the posi- 
tion dearly; 

The llirone means a great deal to this country. It means 

even mote to the Empire. It is the one instituUon that 

unites us. Throughout all dimes, thiou^ all continents 

there is no institution — ^Parliament, laws, ecclesiastical 
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OTganizationa, not even language — of which it can be sMd 
that it is common to the whole Empire. But the Thnme 
unites them all. Therefore, the visit of the heir to the Thrcoke 
to any part of the Empire has a agmficance of its own. And 
it was opportune. T^e British Empire is a peculiar institu- 
tion. Not only is there nothing like it; there never has beoi 
anything Uke it. It is united by no force, it is not even united 
by ties of blood, for you have a multitude of races all of them 
owing a common loyalty to the Throne, and displayingut 
con^icuoudy in the hour of peril. 

' Take the Dominions. They sent to our ud over a millitm 
gallant men in the late war. Not one of them came from 
any order that was issued or could have beea issued from 
this country. They came out of loyalty, out of a mutual 
feeling of kinship, of interest in the Empii« and of the gr«at 
urns for which the Empire was fighting. In<^ s«it us over 
a miUion of men. They came from no ctnnpul^on, they 
came from loyalty to the Throne. It is the greatest alliance 
of natioos, the truest and most tried alliance of nations in the 
world to-day — the British Empire. 

Then the Prince made a common sense statonent: 

Tbo old idea of Empire handed down from Greece and 
Bfflne was that of a mother country surrounded by dau^ta 
■tatea which owed allegiance to her. Now, we Britishers 
have left that obsolete idea b^iind a long time ago. Our 
Empire implies a partnership of free nations, nations living 
under the same system of law, pursuing the same d«nocratic 
aims, and actuated by the same human ideals. The British 
Empire is thus something far grander than an Empire in 
the old sense of the term. The self-governing Dominions 
are made up of peoples long tnuned to the management of 
their affairs. They are inhabited by highly-advanced and 
progressive democrades who have made new civilizations 
out of wildemeases, and they look back on their adiieve- 
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menta with intense and legitimate pride. There is no limit 
to the bounds to which thdr progress and development may 
some d^ attain. 

The common sacrifices of England and the Dominions 
in the war have had the national effect of strengthening 
feeling. There have been, moreover, the repeated and 
lengthy visits of the Dominion Prime Ministers to 
London for consultation with the Cabinet as to the 
conduct of the war, visits which have had the result of 
producing a clearer perspective of the life of the Empire 
as a whole. The prospect of a permanent Empire Cabi- 
net is discussed as a coming development, and though 
there is doubt as to the practicality of this proposal, 
certainly new and better arrangements will be made for 
counsd and action henceforth on common objects be- 
tween the Dominion Covenunents and the Home 
Government. The future will have its own riddles for 
the British Empire, but looking as far as two genera- 
tions ahead it seems that Anglo-Saxon bonds wHl 
grow stronger and not weaker. Fundamental changes, 
if they arise later, will probably be due to the growth of 
population in the Dominions. Here are continents like 
Canada and Australia with seven millions and five 
miUions of people respectively. New aspects of the 
British Empire may present themselves when these vast 
and fertile stretches of the earth's surface are each sup- 
porting, let us say, a hundred million human beings. 
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THS FRXBENT BRITISH CHUX^AIN 

WBAT of the men whom Fate has placed in 
charge of England for the present and the 
immediate future? Can they ride the whirl- 
wind? It chances that just now England is rich in 
personality — and in times of stress it is personaltty^and 
not principle that rules a nation. 

Crucial periods of history often throw up great men 
— ^though not always. The men in authority at such 
periods enjoy, or suffer, as the case may be, an artificial 
fame, and if they are big enough and strong enough 
that fame solidifies, may even remain after they hare 
passed from life and become an inspiration for the peo- 
ple of the future. So far as the immediate crisis is con- 
cerned, if strong talent appears at the appropriate 
moment, the effect will be incalculably great. The tide 
of national happenings results from a mixture ol emo- 
tions derived from the experience (rf generations, but 
the exact time of great changes, and the predse direc- 
tion they take, and the length to whidt they proceed 
is often entirely dependent on the superman or super- 
men of the time. We all know that persistent economic 
forces, or the long-continued pressure of men and 
women tox liberty in its various manifestations, pro- 
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duce settled theories and creeds. A definite belief thus 
evolved sometimes proceeds to triumph. But the 
popular impression that tenets widely held and long 
in persistence are responsible for the fashioning of 
great men, ignores the fact that these tenets are them- 
sdves often the product of perhaps one great man, some- 
times of more than one. A flashing brain with an iron 
will has produced a belief or a policy which at points 
in histoiy has influenced mankind; and especially is 
thb true of progressive spirits as against those with 
reactive tendencies. It is useless to seek for the motive 
power in these supermen. We may dismiss the idea 
that their impidses spring from what may be called 
virtue alone. Environment may make a person with 
brilliant talents a highly effective villain, or a saint to 
be«revered. There are some men whose dynamic 
equ^ment is such as to cause them -to be leaders on 
the grand scale in thought and action — whether history 
r^iurds that thou^t or action to be good or bad. 
Happy the race, happy the country whidi in times of 
great need, in periods of dangerous flux, has produced 
the individual or individuals who tire careless of personal 
advantage, who are illuminated by glowing faith. 

The future of the world depends very largely on the 
men who are forced to the front during the next five 
years. B it is true of the world, it is certainly true of 
every individual country, of Britain as well as of tlie 
others. A man who stands out prominently in the 
United Kingdom at the present time is the Prime 
Minister, David Lloyd George. He has plenty of 
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enemies, plenty of detiactors, and no student of human 
nature would pretend that he is a perfect man. But 
he is at any rate a big man, a far bigger man than any 
other one of the British race at the present moment. 
He is open to criticism. But one need not regard him 
either as an angel or an idol to recognize that as a human 
foroe he is beyond any leader that the British race has 
produced in the last generation, perhi^ in the last 
century. 

Elusive as the winds are the motives of any abnor- 
mally strong man. Contemporary judgment is almost 
bound to err in an attempted appraisal of the guiding 
thoughts and influences behind any single person. It 
may be doubted whether that single person oould 
himself set out clearly what is leading him on. He 
would probably give some conventional explanation. 
In strict accuracy his motives are unexplainable, as 
unexplainable as many other of the great forces of 
nature. We witness the imremitting and appalUng 
strength of the Falls of Niagara. They are possibly 
not more ignorant of why they persist in their courses 
than the sentient human beings who have guided 
history. 

Mr. Lloyd George, S7 years of age, has the snow 
white hair of a patriarch, and the sparkling eyes of a 
youth. He is thicker in body and his shoulders are 
heavier, and his step is a little slower than ^en, a 
dozen years ago, he first entered upon office and set 
out in the face of doubts from friends and sneers from 
enemies to make himself a statesman who, for good or 
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bad) should remodel the face of the country. He looked 
thin. He was also rather fierce. Humour would sparkle 
f itnn him sometimes, a mordant stabbing humour, and 
with him it was a supreme argument. But he was 
fighting his way then, as earlier, and a kind of hard 
determinalion sat upon him. Now, when he enters 
the House of Commons, filled out a Uttle in physique, 
tiixxe sits upon him a kind of benevolence, the happy 
geniality of the chieftain with his faithful followers. 
Serenity is perhaps the word which best describes his 
atmosphere. He has aged much — but after all, the war 
is won, and he is leading the House of Commons with 
a tremendous majority, elected lai^ely upon his per- 
sonal prestige. The future may well take care of itself 
so^far as he ia conc^ned. Yet when all is said, the 
fact remains that Mr. Lloyd George remains a fighter 
still, and when the time comes, as come it probably 
will, when he has to battle with his back against the 
wall, against a sea oi political enemies, there will be 
manifested the old fire, the old courage, and the old 
resistless energy which has taken him to world emi- 
nence. 

When Mr. Uoyd George's characteristics oome to be 
summed up, I think the quality which will most stand 
out will be his courage. Of course, courage alone would 
have served him little, but united as it was with some 
of the highest capacities for swift brain work, it has 
carried him from success to success, whereas sheer in- 
tellect would have left him in the rut. It was bum in 
him, this courage. As a boy of twelve he defied his 
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schoolmaater and dergymaii who wanted him to say 
the Creed in diurch. Some may put this down to the 
severe Non-confonniat teaching of his bf^hood, but I 
am more inclined to think it showed a natural indi- 
viduality, some would call it a natural devilment. 

When he was in his early twenties, a young solicitor 
in a Welsh village, he gave audacious advice to oo- 
rdigionists who had been refused permission by the 
Rector of the parish to bury an old Non-conformist by 
the side of his dead daughter in the churchyard. Mr. 
Uoyd George advised his clients to break down the 
churchyard gates and take the body in, and, so to speak, 
bury it by force if necessary. He went with them to see 
it done, possibly with the utmost willingness to lend a 
hand himself. This was courage. The brain that went 
with it was shown by the fact that as the ultimate result 
of ensuing law actions, the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land held him right in law in giving the advice he did 
to his village cUents. 

David Lloyd George lost his father when he was 
three, and his mother and he and a brother were taken 
care of by an old bachelor uncle, Mr. Richard Uoyd, 
a village shoemaker, who lived in a little picturesque 
place called Llanystumdwy, which lies betwe^i the 
Carnarvon mountains imd the sea. This self-sacrificing 
uncle put his life savings into the education ot the boy. 
His scanty store was not too mudi. When Lloyd Geoige 
had passed his final examination at the age of twenty- 
one, there was not enough money in the family to buy 
him a solicitor's gown, without which he could not 
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practise in the Courts, the money required being three 
guineas. Mr. Uoyd Geoi^ went and earned it at desk 
work. 

He soon acUeved k>cal fame, not only as an advocate 
but ai a politician. His gifts of oratory, his tigerish 
eno^, his flaming democratic spirit set him before 
his country like a beacon. He was only twenty-seven 
when his people asked him to stand as Liberal candidate 
for the wide district known as the Carnarvon Boroughs. 
He fou^t and won it, beating the Conservative squire 
to ^om as a village boy on his way to schocd he used 
to touch his hat as a mark of respect. 

Interesting enough in these days is Mr. Lloyd GecNTge's 
written comment on the House of Commons just after 
he had entered it as a young man ai twenty-seven, 
"lite Ekmse is essentially democratic. It cares neitho- 
for rank nor for wealth. It is bcved by a millionaire; 
it listens instantly to a sometime booking clerk. It 
pays homage to knowledge, to talent, to statesmanship, 
and to genius." 

Those opponents who in these later days are fond of 
labelling Mr. IJc^d George as an opportunist by instinct, 
as the man with his ear to the ground, as the constant 
seeker after popularity, forget his earUer years, really 
not so very l<mg ago, when he opposed the Boer war, 
when in the face of patriotic fervour he enveloped him- 
self in clouds of hate. He neva- faltered. He went to 
meetings where he was in physical danger. He even 
journeyed to Birmingham, the strtmghold of Mr. 
Chamberhun, and addressed a meeting which was 
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broken up in a riot in which one man was kOled find 
many injured. 

It ia probably true to say that as he has progresaed in 
power he has used to the uttermost his remaricable 
fertility in e^>edients. On big matters oi prindple — 
take three diverse instances, the Boer mtr. the Budget 
ai 1909, the war with Grermany — he is adamant, but 
in methods of execution he is as flexible as a whiplash. 
If by giving in a little to-day he can get a great deal 
more to-morrow no devotion to a party label will 
restrain him. He has no aversion to using the news- 
papras. If a title to a commercial magnate will help on 
the good cause, the title is promptly forthcoming. He 
tolerates sycophants, not for the sake of their beautiful 
eyes, but because he can make use of them. He will 
utilize his real friends, he will ignore them, he will 
break them — ^jtist as they affect progress towards his 
goal. Tornadoes of hate must always encircle the 
activities ci such a man. But it is equally certain that 
he will always have a hold on the country because he 
is a strong man who gets things done. His ruthless 
(Hganization of Britain to produce shells and guns in 
the early stages oi the war is a sample of his methods. 
Careless in detail, personally good-natured, without an 
ounce of affectation or official dignity, brimming with 
humour, he has within him blazing fires which occasion- 
ally break into sight to sear or scorch or destroy those 
opposed to him. Just at present the newspapers and 
politicians <ii England ure searching the present and 
the future to find out whether he is going to become a 
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Conservative or a Labour man, or to try to hold the 
headship of a reunited Liberal party. It is aJl beside 
the point. Lloyd George is out to reconstruct a war- 
dismantled England, and is not thinking in the least ot 
party labels — exc^t in so far as in a minor d^ree 
they may help him towards his objective. 

Mr. Lloyd George would not be so remarkable a man 
if there were not many contrasts of light and shade in 
his temperament. What may be called his vitality of 
brain makes up for the absence of important bearing — 
deportment is perhaps the better word. He does not 
trouble to be dignified in the sense of stiff graciousness 
and reserve, which is sometimes a powerful weapon in 
the hands of those in a high position; sometimes, in- 
deed, a weapon without which they would be lost. A 
lesser man than Mr. Lloyd George would be irretriev- 
ably in the bacl^round with his indiscretions. Possess- 
ing an intuition which is uncanny, a power of looking 
into the minds of people with whom he ia brought in 
contact on the instant, he has also the faculty of reveal- 
ing himself openly, instantly. His swift and tortuous 
brain can afford it. In personal conversation he has 
a lively and rippling tongue, tells good stories, reveals 
political secrets in a manner which would shock the 
old-time statesmen. One factor in all this is that he is 
an unerring judge of men, and his so-called indiscretions 
are really not such indiscretions after all. It is amazing 
how few of what may be called his inconvenient and 
careless confidences either become known or cause any 
difficulties. He retJly does not care — he fears no one. 
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With a fund of subtlety he is yet in fundaUKiitals a 
simple-minded man. Why should he care? — that is 
the attitude. A comparatively poor man, money has 
no attraction for him. (It has been recently computed 
that his salaiy as Prime Mioister, £5,000 a year, with 
its deductions on the one hand, and its reduced pur- 
chasing power on the other, is equivalent to a pre-war 
payment of about £30 a week.) He has no use for 
titular honours, although with a lavi^ hand he dis- 
tributes peerages, bnighthoods, and baronetdes to those 
who are of service in particular directions. Sudi a man 
is not easily vuln^able. 

It does not matter in the least to 'Mx. Uoyd George 
that the defects of his qualities pursue him imrdent- 
ingly. "They say. What say they? Let them say." 
He is no hero, devoid of guile. Beneath a perfectly 
sincere gaiety, one of his most persistent characteris- 
tics, there is at work unceasingly a brain seddng for 
advantages. Who can doubt that even the closest of 
his political friends is steadily and unceasingly under 
that scrutiny? It may be taken as a species of self- 
pres^vation by counter-attack, for there is an army of 
lickspittles of high and low d^ree pressing on him all 
the time with flattery, with offers of help, with desre 
for counsel — all and every coie of them searching 
for some special favour. His name and influence 
manufacture adulation. And he is shrewd enough to 
take everything at its face value, to retiim soft word 
for worship open or implied — even possibly to leave the 
impression that he knows a true friend when he sees 
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one. The innocent's heart is warmed thereby, and the 
wannth does not entirely vanish for weeks or months. 
Never a Prime Minister so open and accessible, never 
one who so carefully distributed his opeoness and 
accessibility. Gracious and open-hearted officials 
welcome you to 10, Downing Street as if you were a 
brother. They indicate that one of the desires upper- 
most in Mr. Lloyd George's mind is to see you. More 
than once he has sought the opportunity. Of course, 
it is difficult to fix in appointments, but leave it for a 
few days, and no doubt the Prime Minister will arrange 
the matter whatever else he puts on one side. The 
poor deluded creature goes away swelling with pride. 
He is unaware of the fact that he is on the borderline 
of some subordinate usefuhiess to the Government, 
and that the order has gone forth for soft words to 
him. Manner hardens when apparent value seems to 
be diminishing. Once in a way in these matters Mr. 
Lloyd George makes a mistake and an enemy — but 
not often. He wUl slight persons recklessly, but only 
if he thinks they can be slighted with impunity. He 
did it once with one of his own Cabinet .Ministers — 
and months afterwards joked about it with his victim! 
"When the atory of these great times comes to be 
written in the far distant future the picture of Lloyd 
George the man will perhaps be more vividly presented 
than that of Lloyd George the political leader. By 
swift transpositions from a country youth to a member 
<^ Parliament before he was thirty, Cabinet Minister at 
forty, Chancellor of the Exchequer at forty-five, Prime 
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Minister ten years later, he has buOt up a life stoiy which 
will have an appeal far beyond the politirsny minded, 
those narrow circles who find salvation (and their stfle 
interest) in wordy theories, good or bad, which may or 
may not be translated into action in PariiamenL He 
UAd me tmce of his abiding delight in the stories of 
Dumas and Stanley Weyman. You get a sodden 
glimpse of the man there. Qoifjc action, fighting, 
dare-deviltry, with a cool mind and a calm ^e, all these 
things are part and pared (A him. As a schoolboy 
defying the local parson, as a young lawyer challenging 
the virtual lords of the countryside, as a guerrilla M. P. 
withstanding the supremacy of Chamberlain, the tiger 
leader of Parliament, he proceeded in office to take 
away powers of the House of Lords possessed by them 
for eight hundred years, and presently to lead En^and 
in the greatest war she has known and to take her 
on to victoiy. Here is a panorama which transcends 
politics. 

It might be sunnised by the stranger that a man with 
lioyd George's record is a somewhat imposing pearson 
to meet, but the weird thing is there is not a human 
being who does not ted instantly at home with him. 
"He's such a nice fellow you wouldn't know he was 
clever," said a man of the worid who met him for the 
fiist time. It is this human side which takes him out 
of the general portrait gallery of statesmen. He goes 
to church twice on Sunday. He loves to join in a 
comic song. A big cigar is his habitual luxury. If he 
abstains from liquor himself, exceUent wine is on his 
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table for those guests who are not teetotallers. As to 
ccmversation he is probably one of the best raconteurs 
m the country. EUs quick-wittedness on the public plat- 
form as well as in Parliament is a never failing weapon. 
Retorts from him would make a book in themselves. 
Some years ago Mr. Hugh Edwards, M. P., in tbe 
course of his biography gave some nuggets seized at 
random. I take leave to borrow a few: 

"I am here," he remarked in a platform speech, but 
before be had time to finish the sentmce a noisy in- 
terrupter etclaimed, "So am I." "Yes," said Mr. 
Lloyd Geoige, "but you are not all there." 

Years ago at a meeting Mr. Uoyd George was ad- 
vocating devolution of local affairs io the British Isles. 
"We must give Home Rule not only to Ireland but to 
Scotland and Wales." "And Home Rule for Hell," 
thrust in a raucous opponent. "Quite right," was 
the retort. "Let every man speak up for his own 
country." 

Speaking in the House of Commons on an Education 
Bill he said: "If our Navy were conducted on the 
denominational principle as is our system of national 
education we should see our warejiips scheduled for the 
various denominations just as we now see training 
colleges mariced off for the exclusive use and advantage 
of members of the Church of England only, we should 
then have Dreadnoughts for Anglicans, cruisers for 
Ccttigregationalists, torpedo destroyers for fiery Metho- 
dists, while for the Baptists there would be the sub- 
marines." 
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Referring once to Germany's export trade, he ex- 
plained the situation thus; "The Germans are more 
pushing thftT^ ourselves. When the German traveller 
goes to Argentine he is fotmd speaking Spanish. If he 
goes to China he speaks 'Chin Chin.* But go to 
any part of the world and you will find the English 
traveller pushing his goods in broad Scotch." 

This was how he spoke of a Welsh Bishop who op- 
posed Disestablishment: "You cannot make a first- 
rate Bishop out of a third-rate scholar, a fifth-rate 
preacher, a no-rate theologian, and an irate priest." 

"I do not blame Mr. Austen Chamberlain," he 
declared in a speedi on the fiscal question, "tax stit^dng 
to his father. But the cratsiderations which have made 
him a Protectionist are not fiscal but filial. Neitbn 
am I surprised to,find him remaining in the Government 
after his father has gone out of it Histoiy is ever 
repeating itself. The boy still stuids upon the burning 
deck." 

These are only sparks from the anvil, but th^ ^ve 
a'glimpae of the man at work. It is on the constructive 
side that Mr. Lloyd George is really strong, for his 
peculiar capacity comprises a far-reaching imagination 
which he can turn into practical plans. He has also 
an unbendable way of canying through his projects. 
Those projects may be good or bad, but once he has 
decided on them he will break down mountains in order 
to make them into working forces. This power of 
concrete action is a rare accompaniment of poetic 
fervour, to say nothing of a sense of humour. It helps 
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to nuke Mr. Uoyd^George incalculable to his opponoits. 
It also causes them severe annoyance at times. 

^Vhatever his party label is in the future his tempera- 
ment will not change,, and his outlook on life will be 
as it has been from the days oi his boyhood. A thou- 
sand tools €f political craft have been added unto him 
since then. In his manipulation of the machine ci 
state he has alienated the devotion of many sincere 
and ardent men, notably labour leaders and Irishmen, 
theysay because of his methods and^change of principles. 
No one knows to which party he will attach himself 
when his work of national reconstruction is further 
advanced. This much it is safe to say, that he will 
be the leader wherever he goes, and that he will galvan- 
ize any group he joins into new and fateful lines of 
activity. 

The war has aged him, but he is still only fifty-seven. 
In five years his hair has gone white, but his eyes still 
bumfiercdy. 
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TBS OLD GANG 



WHILE new men come to the front for the new 
era. the older men are taking a part, for thou^ 
policy and methods are in evolution Knglish 
character runs forward like a thread. Calm adaptability 
is one <^ the traits. Look at the old opponents of Mr. 
Uoyd George who used to scoff contemptuously at 
him and who now sit under hla leadership on the Front 
Bench. They were sincere before; they are sincere now. 
There is a group of statesmen who have been largely 
responsible for the conduct of British affairs during the 
past g^ieration, whose influence is still to some extent 
pot^it. and who will play some part in the making of 
the new England. They are men whose political 
opinions are at variance, bat who nevertheless are of a 
common class, and who in spite of the party labds 
which are attached to them have in the wider sense a 
Cfnmnon vision with r^ard to their country. 

Let us take a ^ance at Mr. Balfour, the eldest of the 
active group. Tall and thin, languid-mannered, with 
shining white hair, as gentle and r^ned in looks as he 
is in tone of speech, Arthur Balfour has had a fighting 
txxeer in politics for forty-five years, and now over 
seventy years of age still plays a remaricably fine game 
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of lavm tennis, to say nothing of golf. No stranger 
would think he was seventy. In some respects he 
will always remain the perfectly poised dandy of 
thirty. And yet behind that silky exterior is a will of 
steel, a nithlessness and flawless courage moral and 
physical. He should never have been a politician at 
all; he should have been a philosopher. He is one by 
nature; politics to him are among the manifestatims 
of human activities; that is, all his deepest interests are 
intellectual. He came into politics almost by accident, 
partly because of his aristocratic connections. He re- 
mained in because his superbly equipped brain and 
imperturbable temperament made him a commander 
among men. He could not be spared. And now> still in 
harness, to -what a life he looks back! No description 
can convey Mr. Balfour's varied interests and powers 
better than an extract from the reference books. Here 
it is: Educated Eton, Trinity CoU^e, Cambridge, 
(M. A.). Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, 1881; St. Andrews, 
1885; Cambridge, 1888; Dublin and Glasgow, 1891; 
Manchester, 1908; Liverpool, 1909; Birmingham, 1909; 
Bristol, 1912; Sheffield, 1912; Columbia, 1917; Hon. 
D. C. L, Oxon., 1891. M.P. (C.) for Hertford, 1874- 
85. Private Secretary to Marquis tA Salisbury, when 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1878-80; em- 
pk^ed on Special Mission of Lords Salisbury and Bea- 
consfidd to Berlin, 1878; Privy Councillor, 1885; Presi- 
dent trf Local Government Board, 1885-86; Secretary 
for Scotland with seat in Cabinet; Vice-Fl%sident of 
Committee <d Coundl on Education for Scotland, 
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1886-87; Lord Rector, St. Andrews Utuversity, 1S86; 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, 1887-^1; Member of Crold 
and Silver Commission, 1887-88; dected Memba: t^ 
Senate, London Univeraity, 1887; F.R.S., 1888; Lord 
Rector, Glasgow UniTeraity, 1890; Created Congested 
Districts Board for Ireland, 1890; Chancellor ol Edin- 
bui^ University since 1891; Correspondent 1' Academic 
des Sciences morales et politiques (L'Institut de France) ; 
Leader House of Commons and First IxHd of Treasury, 
1891-90; Leader of Oppositicm, 1892-95; President 
British Association, 1901; Prime Minister, 1902-05; 
Ist Lord of Treasury and Leader of House (d Commons, 
1895-1906; Giffcad Lecturer, Glasgow University, 
191S-14; First Lord of the Admiralty, 1915-16; Head 
(4 British Missitm to America, 1917. FublicaticHis: 
A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, 1879: Essays and 
Addresses, 1893 (third and enlarged edition, 1905); Hie 
Foundations of Belief, being Notes introductiHy to the 
Study oi Theology, 1895; EcontHnic Notes on Insular 
Free Trade, 1903; Reflections su^ested by the New 
Theory of Matter, 1904; Speeches (1880-1905) <m Fiscal 
Reform, 1906; Criticism and Beauty (Romanes Lec- 
ture), 1909; Theism and Humanism (Giff(»d Lectures, 
1014), 1915. Recreations: Captain, Royal and An- 
cient Golf Club, St. Andrews, 1894; President, Na* 
tiraial Cyclists' Union; motoring, tennis. 

I saw Mr. Balfour the other evening on the Front 
Bench of the House of Commons in the midst of a long 
line of Ministers, and he looked no oId» than when 
fifteen years ago he was at the head <d the Government 
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and the leader of the House of Cotmoons. It is hard to 
realize that be has turned sev^ity. He ia still slim 
and debonair, with a fund of vivacity concealed behind 
eyes whidi carry a slight affectation of boredom. I 
suppose his hair is whiter than it used to be when he 
was Prime Minister, but I really do not notice any 
difference. 

lake many tiiglily strung and finely spun Tnea^iSi. 
Balfour has a reserve of intense nervous energy which 
any big emergency will call into play, but in ordinary 
times if the truth must be told he does not love work 
tor its own sake. (I should like to hear him speak of 
those who work for the sake of work.) All the same, 
if his interests are aroused there are few in public life 
who can keep up with the quick action of mind, body, 
and will that Mr. Balfour can put into a project or a 
series of projects. 

As he hqr back on the Treasury Bench the other 
night in the midst of a debate on economy his attitude 
was diaractmstic. Most of the other Ministers were 
all attention, and some of them showed signs of anxiety. 
The issue was at least as serious to Mr. Balfour as to 
any of them. He reclined on the Treasury Bench, 
his bead resting on the rail, his eyes directed upward 
into space, with bis mind apparently centred on visions 
far 8Wf^. I have seen him like that in the old days 
when he was leading the Opposition against the most 
powerful Government of modem times in which Mr. 
Uqyd George was the leading fighter. Now he sits 
at the side (^ Mr. Lloyd George and is one of his principal 
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lieuteoanta. It is worth stating in parenthesis here 
that Mr. Arthur Balfour had many temperamental 
likes and dislikes on the personal side, and that in 
spite of his stem battles with the present Prime Minister 
he always rather liked him. His particular fiioidship 
with Mr. Asquith, his chief opponent for many years, 
is well known. 

fSr. Balfour's devotion to the national cause during 
the war, his readmess to accept comparatively subordi- 
nate office, his value as a wise and experienced oounaellor 
in nearly all the departments of State, has placed Britain 
under a debt to him which will be only fully recognized 
by history. He suffered a long spedl of hatred from his 
lesser opponents. Possibly he deserved it — politically. 
Dabbling in literature and meti^ihysics, he was of no 
great account in affairs of State Up till 1887, wh^i he 
was appointed Irish Secretary. He was chiefly known 
at that time for his authorship of "A Defence of I^ulo- 
sophic Doubt" Suddeiily in his new post the quality 
of the man came to light. Some td the Irishmen 
thouj^t they had an effaninate young person to deal 
with. "We will make short work c^ Clare," they' 
announced cheerfully. They received the shock oi 
their lives; Mr. Balfour promptly began to show a new 
phase. It did not make him loved — indeed the Na- 
tionalists detested him. His langUOT was gone. He 
flung himself into his work with 6ery and furious 
energy; he showed a will of staggering tenacity. That 
was the b^inning of Mr. Balfour as a statesman; a 
gaieration has come and gone since then. 
2S4 
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Eiqierieiice has softened Mr. Balfour a little; it has 
worn away many of the austerities with which his 
former opponents regarded him. He is among the 
fathers of the House of Commons, and membns, 
without regard to politics, look up to him with respect 
and affection. He on his part, typical aristocrat though 
he is, has preferred always to remain a member (tf the 
lower House, irtiich to him is the symbol of the nation. 
That his love of the House ol Commons should make 
him remain plain Mr. when by almost the lifting of a 
finger he could become an Earl, displays a touch of 
that true democracy of which the House of Commons 
is the nursing ground. 

Let me try to describe Mr. Balfour in action as I 
have seen him, not once, but a score of times. Bring 
to the mind's eye a crowded House of Commons with a 
Minister making an important speech at the Table. 
On the Front Bench at the other side of the Table in a 
line of ex-Ministers lounges a tall thin man with a 
pleasant oval face. His poise is ungainly, he is ^tting 
low on the bench, with his feet resting on the edge of 
the table in front of him, and his long thin tegs, in order 
to find accommodation, bent at the knees. His eyes 
are on his pince-nez, which he is gently swinging to and 
fro in front oi him. From his expression he might 
be thinking of next week's golf; his mind is apparently 
far away from the troubled storm of politics. The 
liberal Ministn takes his seat. Quick as lightning 
the tall thin man with the oval face brings his l^s 
down frcnn the table and springs up. "We have just 
225 
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Uatoied to s speech, Mr. Speaker," he is saying, "which 
presages disaster not only to the community at present, 
but calamities for generations yet to come." That is 
Mr. Balfour beginning an attack. Lassitude is com- 
pletely gone. Uncompromising words come from him 
in a musical voice which emphasizes their effect. Ilie 
Balfourian atmosphere envelops the House. As the 
pungent phrases drop from him one realizes that when 
he was lounging on the Front Bench a few minutes 
before he was not really thinking of the next week's 
golf. 

I was present in Ajnerica during Mr. Balfour's visit 
there in the course of the war, and can bear tribute to 
the permuient effect he had, not only with the most 
distinguished individuab in that country, but also on 
the common people. He rose to the occasion splendidly, 
even when the drcumstances were not such as would 
always appeal to a man of his traimng and instinct. 
I heard him make a delightful little speech on the day 
when he arrived in New York, when he was received by 
the Mayor and other dignitaries, and a few days later, 
when in responseto a call from the audience at a patriotic 
performance at Carnegie Hall, he came forward from 
the back of his box and made an enthusiastic red-hot 
q>eech about England and America; he swept the great 
gathering into breakers of enthusiasm. 

Let us take a companion picture in the person of 

Mr. Asquith, a somewhat younger man than Mr. 

Balfour, but a contemporary leader. Th^ faced eadi 

other on c^posite aides cA the House of Commons first 
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in subordinate poaitions, and later as I^ime Minister 
and leader of the Opposition respectively. He is of a 
different breed to Mr. Balfour, tA a different tempera- 
laeat, too, although there are many points of resem- 
blance in the make-up of the two men. He oomes of a 
steady middle-class Yorkshire stock, and every step of 
his way through life has been due to his own industry 
and talents. 

Herbert Henry Asquith, Oxford Scholar, dislin- 
guided advocate and twice Prime Minister of England, 
is a man who will go down in the history books partly 
because he became leader oi the greatest Liberal ma- 
jority the House of Commons has known since the 
Reform Bill; partly from his generalship in passing the 
liloyd George Finance Bill and in securing the reform 
oS the Bbuse of Lords; partly and perhaps diieBy 
because he was the Prime Minist^ who threw the might 
of British arms into the war against Germany and laid 
the foundation of victory. Perhaps also there will 
appear in the records of the historian some indication 
of his remarkable individuahty, an individuality which 
I regard as more distinctly English than that of any 
Prime Minister for a generation. De^Iy read, a master 
of sonorous phrase, with clear logical mind, he was one 
of the supreme parliamentarians of his time. He was 
more than that. By sheer brain-power he lifted himself 
from the time he was a boy at the City of London School 
through his University career to distinction at the Bar 
and thence to distinction in the State. He was Home 
Secretary from 1893 to 1895. TVhen Campbell Banuor- 
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man took office at the end of 1905, he became ChanceHor 
of the Exchequer, that is first lieutenant to the Prime 
Minister, and he succeeded his chief as Prime Minister 
in 1908. That is a bare outline of the latter part of his 
political career. It gives but little hint c^ the eaergy 
which throughout the years he has put into his pro- 
fession and into his political activities. 

The first time I saw Mr. Asquith was when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1907; I heard him 
deliver his Budget speech. It was a masterly and ludd 
exposition of facts, and by his wonderful gifts of com- 
prehension on the one hand and clarity on the other 
he made the complicated story of our national finance 
so easy that a boy might have understood, and at the 
same time made it so interesting that it was more like 
a short story by a master writer than a descripti<m of 
taxes and revalue. He has not changed mudi in ^>- 
pearance since that time. He had a dear-cut face, the 
cleverness of which is emphasized by the rather long 
white hair of a man not yet old. He dways gave me 
the impression of one who would strive unswervingly 
through the buffets of chance. I can see him now in 
the House of Commons picking his way over the out- 
stretched feet of Ministers on the Front Bench with the 
slow precision of an idler. Hia hands would be in his 
trousers pockets, his face would be placid, slightly 
bored, and hia whole attitude that of the spectator only 
faintly interested in the scene which lus entry in the 
chamber had opened up for him. He would drop with 
dignified air into the Umg line of Ministers on the 
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Front Boich and casually take up the order paper of 
the day with the maimer of a man who may aa well see 
what is going on though it does not really interest him 
very much. Nobody was deceived by his apparent 
placidity. The cold face of the Prime Sinister had the 
e£Fect of a tonic on the crowded lines of his supporters. 
They had come to know that Mr. Asquith with his 
seeming indifference could within thirty seccmds turn 
iiimself into a dragon of furious action. f 

The task which he accomplished can only be c(»npre- 
hoided when it is remembered that he took command 
of the liberal Government at a very early stage of its 
existence, a Government which had a hundred projects 
to cany out after an absence of nearly a generation 
from political power. The first great thing was Mr. 
Uoyd George's Budget, when the fiery genius of the 
Welshman was buttressed by the cold strength and 
brilliant intellect of the Yorkshire Prime Minister. 
They were an ideal pair in many rrapects. It is not too 
mudi to say that these two men remoulded the face 
of Great Britain for good or evil. In the ensuing year 
the Finance Bill — that is the Budget — challenged by 
the Lords led to the throwing down of the gauntlet to 
the upper House. Then came the Parliament Bill 
taking away powers of the Lords which they had pos- 
sessed for eight hundred years. Months <^ weary woric 
and strenuous fighting day by day and by night led to 
the consummation of these measures. 

An aidrait Liberal, Mr. Asquith has the polished ex- 
terior of the aristocrat— a scorn for emotion and the 
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ccmtempt for weakness which goes with the best of 
British blood. He is a hard man to tackle. The 
Cooservatives used to assail him fiercdy. He gave 
them little satisfaction. I remember how on one occa- 
sion Mr. Stanley Wilson, an enthusiastic Ccoiaervative 
suffering under an official evasion, arose and exdaimed 
truculently: "Aie we to imderstand that the matt^ is 
no longer aae (d urgency as we were UM last sessi<Mi?" 
Mr. Asquith stepped to the table, and all the House 
sank to quietness to listen to the expected ministerial 
pronouncement. *'Tlie Hon. Member," said Mi. 
Asquith blandly, "can firaw what conclusion he likes." 
He is sometimes rather austere and unt4}proachabIe, 
but he is one of the most loyal chieftains that Parlia- 
ment has ever known. He will never throw over a sup- 
porter, or give the cold shoulder to a friend. In this he 
resembles the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain who was 
always particularly staunch to those who bad at any 
period of his career stood by him. 

But Mr. Asquith has a very human side to him, and 
pditics never disturb his friendship with those with 
whom he is allied in temperament. "Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Balfour have for a generation been close personal 
friends. There was one celebrated occasion not many 
years ago when, leading their respective sides to battle 
from the front benches, they presently met in private 
talk behind the Speaker's chair. Leaving the excited 
partisans to fight out some great pditical principle they 
stole off together to an Underground station and 
travelled to the pleasure r^idezvous whidi used to be 
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known as Earl's Court; there they had a happy even- 
ing together, one of then: experiences being repeated 
descents cm the water-chute. Fiqiiancy is in the 
thought of what would have been the reflections of 
leading liberals and leading Conservatives engaged in 
battle in the Honse of Commons could they have known 
where their respective chiefs were, and what they 
were doing at that particular time. 

When war threatened, Mr. Asquith with Sir Edward 
Grey strove his hardest against hostilities. When the 
flie was cast he announced to Germany and to the 
world that the sword was drawn and would never be 
sheathed until victory crowned our arms. The sen- 
tence in which he said that went round the world like 
a trumpet call; enemies and friends were deeply affected. 
The Dominions overseas sprang to the help of the 
Mother Country. Powerful neutrals, such as America 
then was, quoted the words and pondered on their out- 
come. It is not too much to suppose that they sent a 
cold feeling through the hearts of our enemies. What 
he forecast has come to pass. In those terribly trying 
eariy days of the war he spoke for England and faith- 
fully represented her mood to the world at large. 
Hiough out of power he has seen his plans and his 
det^nunations brought to fruition. Mr. Asquith will 
yet emeige as one of the national leaders whom this 
country could ill-spare from the forefront of its activi'- 
ties. 

Viscoimt Grey of FaUoden, a rather sombre, gracious 
and aloof man is a statesmui whom an Englishman will 
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always be proud of as a typical representative <ji 
British leadership. An aristocrat by descent and in 
culture, an unpretentious democrat in every pcditicsl 
thought, an idealist who tolerates a weak man but who 
would have no toleration for himself in the greater 
issues, a man who loves the simple country life, hates 
crowds, perfectly careless of popularity — such is the 
liberal statesman who came out of retirement forced 
upon him by serious physical affliction, and went to 
America in 1919 as a temporary Ambassador. 

When a young man in the twenties Edward Gr^ 
succeeded his grandfather in the baronetcy, and marry- 
ing quite early, settled down with lus young wife in 
his two thousand acre estate in Northumberland to 
that country life which then and ever since has been his 
greatest happiness. On the diffs, in the woods or by 
the brink of some glittering noisy stream he was in his 
element Here it was his quiet reflective nature found 
full scope. The country people adored him, for without 
being able to analyze their reasons they knew him for 
the man he was. An idyllic relationship ctmtinues till 
this day. He is only happy among his own folk imder 
the open sky in the lovely countryside of Falloden. 
There is a touch of irony in the fact that this young 
man with a soul for nature, a hatred of wordy dissrai- 
sions, should have been thrust into the cauldron fA 
politics. I cannot imagine him touched with worldy 
ambition. Probably enough the force of events and a 
Boise of duty started him on the road. The people of 
Berwick*on-Tweed wanted him as thdr icpresoitative 
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in Parliament, and they elected him their member in, 
1885 when he was twenty-three, and he remained their 
member for thirty-two years continuously till 1917, 
^vhen he was raised to the peerage. In Parliament his 
qualities brought promotion quickly, but pohtics do 
not make up life for him. In the year after he left 
office he was winner of the M.C.C. and Queen's Club 
tennis prize. A year or so later he wrote his dassic 
little work on "Fly Fishing." He travelled little. 
"Whenever he could escape London he was back at his 
beloved Falloden. At this time he was the handsomest 
man in Parliament, tall, erect, with classic features 
and raven hair. 

While he continued to take part in public life he 
hated some of the currencies of pditics, the zest for 
populari^, the scheming for success, the intrigues, 
the clamour of it all. Nevertheless, when the Liberal 
Government came in at the end of 1905 he found him- 
self called to the position of Foreign Minister. He 
would not have been human had he not felt at least a 
temporary glow at the occupancy of this, one of the 
highest positions in the British Empire. It is safe to 
say that Lady Grey was prouder than he was. And it 
was just at this period that the great blow of his life 
fell. In 1906 Lady Grey was killed in an accident. For 
years afterwards Sir Edward Grey was never seen in 
anything but black. 

How as Foreign Minister in 1914 he fought to avert 

the great European War altme makes the name of 

"Grey" a monument among peace-loving peoples; 
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how when the die was cast he told Germany with no 
exaltatioii) but with deep solemnity, that the issue for 
Britain was now victory or death will keep his name 
h<mouied whfle British history is written. His labours 
in the eariy years of the war cannot yet be adequately 
told) but it may be assumed that they were largdy 
lespcHiBible for the subsequent threat of total blind- 
ness. 

One of the pc^tical leaders in England, and who 
looks in his young middle age and may very well h<^d 
oflSce as Prime Minister, is Mr. B(Hiar Law, the first 
lieutenant to Mr. Uoyd George in the Coalition Got- 
enmient, and the leader of the House of Commons not 
<mly by special del^;ation of his chief, but also with 
the ondial assent of the members who make up the 
auppf^tera of the Government. One may go further 
than this and say that Mr. Bonar Law is popular (m 
the personal side even with those who oppose him in 
Parliament. He is one c^ those men whom power and 
authority derelc^ and ripen. It may not be a f»py- 
book maxim but it is nerertheless one of the rules of 
life that there are certain individuals who aeem medio- 
cre in the smaller posts but who blossom out with 
startling ability when' they are given power and scope 
and high position. Not that Mr. Bonar Law is an as- 
suming or an aggressive man. Really one would guess 
that he was unambitious by any casual survey of his 
moods and manners. This, however, would be a seri- 
ous mistake as is easily realized when one surveys his 
life as a whole, llie son oi the B«v. James Law, a 
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Presbyterian minister who had been called to a pas- 
torate in New Brunswick, and who was long recognized 
as one of the most powerful preachers in Eastern 
Canada, Andrew Bonar I^aw was bom in New Bruns- 
wick on September 16, 1858. His mother was a 
daughter of the late William Eidstone, an iron mer- 
chant of Glasgow, .whose firm he was afterwards to 
join. His early education was received in Canada. 
At the age of twelve he proceeded to Scotland, where 
he attended first the Gilbertfield School at Hamilton, 
and then the commercial section of the Glasgow Hi^ 
School. When sixteen years old he went into his 
uncle's office. The firm of William Kidstone & Sons 
carried on a flouridiing iron business, and exported 
largely to Canada and other British Dominions. Here 
the future statesman was able to familiarize himself 
with trade methods and to lay the foundation of that 
commercial knowledge which proved invaluable during 
the fiscal controversy in which he has since taken so 
prominent a part. He was able to secure time, however, 
to attend classes at Glasgow University, and is said to 
have found the moral philosophy lectures of Professor 
Caird, afterwards Master d Balliol, specially attrac- 
tive. After a time he joined the Glasgow Parliamentary 
Debating Society, of which Mr. Caldwell, afto^ards 
Deputy Chairman of the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Alexander Cross, who boxed the political compass while 
representing one of the divisions of Glasgow, were con- 
temporary members. The youthful politician, while 
still in his teoia. is said to have made known his resolve 
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to beccnne evmtuaUy a member of the House of Ckim- 
m(ms. Even in those earljr days he attracted attrition 
among his brother debaters by that remarkable fluency 
and vigour of speech by which he has since appealed to 
a much wider audience. 

In 1886, the year in which Mr. Gladstone introduced 
his first Home Rule Bill, Mr. Bonar Law, who waa thm 
twenty-eight, became a partner in the firm of William 
Jacks & Co., iron merchantfi, of Gla^ow. For fourteen 
years business affairs absorbed almost all bis attention. 
Every now and then he spoke at a Conservative meeting 
in Glasgow, but tbis was as much as he could accomplish 
in the way of political work. Li the meantime his 
busiDess affairs prospered exceedingly. So much was 
this the case that in 1900, at the age of forty-two, he 
felt himself justified in retiring from commerce and 
devoting himself to the aoconq)lishment of the 
ambition he had formed in his debating society 
days. 

^. It was not long before he secured a seat in Paiiiament. 
He was chosen to contest the Blackfriars Division of 
Glasgow at the General Election of 1900 against a can- 
didate who had been returned in the Liberal interest on 
three successive occasions, and Mr. Bonar Law aston- 
ished everyone by transforming a Liberal majority <^ 
neariy five hundred into a Unionist prepondo'ance of 
close upon a thousand. It was one of the notable 
victories of the general election, and it enabled Mr. 
B<HiaT Law to enter the House oi Commons as one 
whose name was at least known to the general body <^ 
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members. Lesa than two years after bis entry into the 
Commons he became Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, really the second in command to the 
Cabinet Minister in charge of that departmoit. His 
business training was now of the utmost value, and the 
House of Commons found him no amateur politidan 
seeking by fluent speech and would-be wit to make an 
impression, but a self-contained lucid expositor of facta 
of which he was a mast^. His reputation rose rapidly. 
When after 1906 the Liberals came into power with 
Mr. Asquith at their head, Mr. Bonar Law developed 
into one of the mtwt powerful Opposition Leaders. 
Tenacity was bidden boieath a natural modesty which 
secured him the goodwill, and here and there, let it 
be said, the mistaken ccaitempt of both friends and 
foes. There was an outcry in the Conservative Party 
against Mr. Balfour as leader, and he resigned the posi- 
tion. The ITnionists had to choose between Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. Walter Long, and Mr. Bonar Law, 
the latter being the third choice. It was Mr. Bonar Law 
who was sdected. In his position as leader of the Oppo- 
sition he developed enormously and proved himself a 
possessor of that gift of mastery over the House of 
Comm<ms which is pvea to but few men. Let me 
take a paragraph or two from a sketch of him written 
by 'that adept at Parliamentary descriptions, Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor: 

' He is Scotdi in appearance, Scotch in intdkct, Scotdi in 

temperameat, Scotdi in qteech. the kxig, thin face, the 

hi{^ dieek bones, the expresuon at <mce shrewd and geoidL 
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the Ions, Blight, but robust frame — these are characteristics 
aS. the Scotch phynque. You see them as such in Vmiie 
Park or James Braid, the goUers, as ia Bcmar Law, the 
PariiameDtarian. Bonar law is Scotch in intellect, just as 
unmistakably. He has Scotch subtle^, Scotdi powo* of 
analyns. a oerUua philoeophic method of dealing with 
proportions which reminds one of the tc^pcal orderliue^ of 
the typical Scotch professor or Scot«^ clergyman. B» ia 
Scotdi also in the glow idiich now and then he aUows to 
break throuf^ the icy surface erf his dialectics. Unlike iSi. 
Balfour in so many rec^>ects, yet he bears to him the lamily 
liy^ffyHM that <Hie brilUant Scotchman must always bear to 
another. He is Scotch in speech, in spite of the tanpcnwy 
aberratitm of being bom in New Brunswick. He bdongs, 
in truth, to the type of man who immediatdy, instinctivdy, 
and ineritaUy arrests the attention d a I^slative diamber 
or erf any body erf men. Before I knew him well, evm hy 
oght — ^before I even heard him speak — I knew he was one 
<rf the men certun to rise to great destinies. Bonar Law has 
that instinctive mastery over words which belongs only to 
the ham speaker. He has certain marked peculiarities in 
the House which also are characteristic of the bom speaker. 
He does not iq>pear, as many i^>eakers do, with laborious 
notes. He has not a line in front of lum. Smooth, easy 
flowing, unintermpted. the speech goes on without pause, 
without hesitation — instinctive as the flow of a river. When 
he has to refer to a figure m to a quotation, he fumbles in 
his pockets, brings out a little notdbook about the use and 
cheapness of a peony diary, and reads out the figure m the 
quotation. The little tattered book is returned to his pocket, 
and off he starts again, slow, smooth, easy, and uninternq>ted. 
He is master also of the smaller tactics <A the House of 
Commons man; that is to say, he can pcnnt an argument by 
a dexterous, playful, or peihaps bitter little gibe at a per< 
smali^ on the other nde. lliis I cmx heard irrererentty 
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called tlie "patter" of tlie House of Conunons; but it is a 
very useful kind ot patter, absolutely necesaaiy to hdd the 
atteiLtioD of that very human assembly. 

Here are strikiiig examples from leaders of the old 
England. They are helping to htdd h^ the torch. 
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THE NEW HEN 

INTEREST will focus itself more and more on those 
individuals who, younger in age or in experi^ice 
than the veterans, are shaping themselves or bdng 
shaped for the guidance of the nation. 

There are men who have come to the fore dining the 
war by reason of their c^wcity, and at least some of 
them have displayed the vmum essential for statesmen. 
Are there any really big men among them? That is a 
riddle which only time can answer, although the time 
necessary for the answer may be but a few months. A 
name which has become more frequent and more promi- 
nent in the newspapers since 1914 is that of Lord 
Robert Cecil, by reason first of his tenure of office as 
the Minister of Blockade, wherein he had to displ^ 
qualities of tact, understanding, and swift decision 
with the stake of his coimtry's safety upon his correcti' 
tude. He emerged from the ordeal with a high reputa- 
tion among his countrymen. That reputation was 
extended in the countries beyond the sea by his work 
for the I<eague of Nations in Paris during the Peace 
Ccmference. It was constructive work inspired by 
common sense as well as fervency. The descendant of 
an andent Tory family, he retains many of the cbarac- 
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teristics of his breed, whOe he has pn^ressed with the 
times, and in opinion is now (whatever Party label he 
may attach to himself) a forward-looking liiberal with 
a wide grasp of democracy's needs and feelings. 

He went to Eton and then to Oxford, lii 1887 he 
was caHed to the Bar, where by means of steady hard 
work he became strikin^y successful, if not famous. 
He was nev^ eloquent, but his extreme care, assidui^t 
and enthusiasm made him a power even amcmg those 
who had the gift of a silver tongue. Not that Lord 
Robert was devoid of the ability to speak, but his 
earnestness in presenting a case, in pressing home the 
salient parts of it, his eagerness to make clear the 
justice of his cause, were often such as to retard the 
smooth flow of words and to make tor ruggedness 
rather than polish in his diction. 

It was in 1906 that Lord Bobert CecU decided to 
throw himself into politics, and having been elected 
for East Marylebone he took up ParHuneutary work 
with all the resolution and painstaking effort which had 
marked his l^al career. At first the House of Commons 
with its overwhelming Liberal majority was inclined 
to think him of little account, for everyone remembered 
the brilliance of his younger brother. Lord Hugh, who 
was looked upon as the political genius of the Cecil 
family. There was a hazy impression that Lord 
Robert was a negligible lordling. The impression was 
increased by the fact that Lord Robert was at first un- 
obtrusive, and though a very regular and punctual 
att^dant of the House, spoke but seldom. He sat 
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in the comer seat of a back bench on the Unionist side, 
and there was a grim resolution behind that imobtru- 
nveness. Lord Robert never went away in the dullest 
dd>ate, and was always in his place during all-night 
nttings, and quickly acquired a knowledge of Parlia- 
mentaiy routine whidi enabled him quietly to enter a 
dd[>ate when, with but a few Unicmist members present, 
th^ intorention of a trained and clever lawyer was a 
godsend. Gradually he biiilt up his reputation. In 
two years a respect had grown up for him m all parts 
of the House. Hia interventions in debate grew more 
frequent; they alao became more power^ and in some 
of his speeches members were startled out oi themsdves 
by a burst of that Cecilian fervour whi<^ now as in the 
past thrills the British Parliament. 

He had this advantage over his brother Hugh, that 
he possessed a wealth of l^al keeamess, that he was able 
to pounce on points only observable to the lawy^, and 
that a store of experience showed him how various laws 
worked in practice. As time went on it became evi- 
deat that he was the most able and persistent among the 
yoimger Unionists. With confidence there came to 
him a touch of bitterness. A persistokt all-n:^t^ 
himself, he scathingly described all-night sittings as 
"a kind of middle-aged lark." On another occasion he 
said they represented "l^slation by competitive 
endurance." He put the seal on his reputation when 
early in 1909 he rose in a crowded House, and declared 
in the face of his leaders that he could not accept a 
policy of fiscal reform. Here was a man who by his 
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great ability was almost certain of positicm in the next 
Unionist Government, and who now was deliberately 
discarding the chance. The House listened in earnest 
attention, as it always does listen to a strong, cour- 
ageous member, who has views not altogether recom- 
mendable to either of the great parties. A tall man, 
with gaunt, pallid face, his shoulders hunched up 
towards his ears. Lord Robert made windmill moti(m 
with his arms, as he explained his position. His in- 
tensity was such that he held the House in the com- 
pletest silence. He sat down with his chances of office 
gone, but with his Parliamentary fame established. 

During the great Budget debates throughout 1908 
he played a leading part in criticizing the Government's 
financial proposals. I do not think I missed hix" om 
any one day throughout all the discussions. Hour 
after hour he flung himself into the debate, questions 
on fact, and points of order alternating with fierce 
criticisms on matters of principle. He woiild sit in his 
seat, a hawk-like man with glistening eyes, head sunk 
in his shoulders, silk hat tilted forward over his fore- 
head, his picturesque appearance somehow lighting up 
his peculiar and extraordinary powers. 

It is hard to believe that Lord Robert is fifty-three 
years of age. It is only since about ten years or so ago 
that he has shone out in public life. B^ore that time 
he was a hard working lawyer, although, as a Cecil, 
ke^y interested in religious work and also in politics. 
At the present moment Lord Robert is likely to become 
a leader of a party, as yet unnamed. Young politi- 
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cians are inclined to sit at liifl feet. Differing in type 
entirely from Mr. Lloyd George, he is just the kind of 
man who is likely presently to come out as his chief 
opponent, and as the alternative choice to him as 
Prime Minister. It is a curious fact that men in high 
positions are rarely beaten by those of their own type. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who wrecked Gladstone's Home Rule 
scheme, was a vivid contrast to his former leader. 
Mr. Lloyd Greorge himsdf was everything that is 
different from Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whose place 
he took as the dominant figure of the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Robert Cecil is in many respects the antithe- 
sis of Mr. Lloyd George. But these men have one 
thing in common apart from mentality, and that is 
their courage, and Lord Rob^ certainly does not lack 
that particular attribute. An impartial student of 
our present-day* public men has made the following 
comment on him which seems to me to sum up Lord 
Robert Cecil very well: 

Of more practical interest is the question how Ear the 
traditional Toryism of the Cecils in other matters ha\been 
modified in Lord Robert by experience of the last few years. 
The larger horizon, cleariy, he surreys more in the spirit of 
his ancestor Burl^gh than of the great Victorian statesman, 
his father. He is, like the Elizabethan, all tot cauUoD; 
more consdoua of the perils than the glories of foreign adven- 
ture. As a statesman he sees the futility of arrangemoits 
founded on mere force; as a Christian he rejects the " juu^e 
theory" of international relations; as a man of sense he 
rebels agunst that new fashion of secular Calvinism which 
assumes that war is the resultant cd forces indepcaidait erf 
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the luiman will; as a lawyra he \a convinced of the real im- 
portance (A getting naticms, Ulce iodividuals, to recognize 
(even if they do not always obey) another law than that of 

Wa voice is deep and sweet and sympathetic. An 
ungainly figure of a man, he radiates both power and 
diarm. Brilliant bimseU, he has no toleration for 
devemess divorced from high principle. With a score 
oi democratic leanings his motto might well be "no- 
blesse oblige," a motto whidi he would.like to impose 
on the nation (probably with the penalty of torture). 
It has been truly said more than once that he and his 
brother Hugh are the kind of men who would joyously 
go to the stake for th^ beliefs. It is obvious from^ 
this that Lord Robert is not the kind of man an un- 
principled schemer likes to deal with. He does not 
seek popularity. I imagine he may have hi^ ambi- 
ixms, but he will never dream of realizing them by any 
sacrifice oS his opiniona. A strange man — and a real 
power. ! 

Some ten years ago at the a-nniml Trade Union Con- 
ference at a town in the North of England a man arose 
in the body of the hall to controvert some statement 
from the platform, a tall bony ^man of somewhat for- 
bidding aspect. He made a harsh but pithy speech 
touched wHh the Scotch accent. "It's Bob Smillie," 
said scmieone near me, and he said it in a tone which 
conveyed that iSi. Smillie was already a notability 
among the rank and file, and had special diaracteristics 
of his own. Times have moved since then. Mr, 
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Smillie has emerged into a national figure. He is the 
head of the miners' unions, and in such a position, apart 
from his own strong personality, may be reckoned as 
one of the individual forces in the new England. He 
remains an extremist, but is that dangerous kind of 
extremist who uses carefully measured words with a 
view to strong action. If there should ever be such a 
thing as open revolution in Britain, Robert Smillie 
would be the predestined leader of it. He gets his power 
from certain qualities of brain and will, and also from 
an absolute selflessness. Ambition in the ordinaiy 
sense is not in him. His creed is everything. He 
thinks like a good many others that it is this creed 
which makes him. As a matter of fact it is he and men 
like him who give life to their creed. Beginning as a 
young boy in an engineering works at Govan, he subse- 
quently drifted into mining, and for years worked 
amid the coal. He still has his home in the tnining 
district of Mid Lanark, where the surroundings are not 
conducive to poetry or optimism. His gloomy and 
powerful mind takes something from its environment. 
He is a cold and thorough type of man; he will take 
amelioration of labour conditions by the way, but his 
heart and mind are set on something far different, far 
stronger. He wants reconstruction of society. Em- 
bittered by his early life, Robert Smillie possesses an 
individuality which in one more favoured by birth and 
drcumstancea would inevitably have taken him on to 
high administrative and legislative work. He has 
fought several elections; he has never won one of them 
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in ^ite of his exceptional hold on the workers <rf his 
dass. The difficulty is that he will make no conQ>ro- 
mises; he has no soft words. -^He cannot touch that in- 
definable something, that easy-going home-loving good- 
humouredness that is part of the make-up of the British 
citizen in any part of the United Kingdom. That ia 
why he is always defeated. And yet Hobert Smillie is 
known to be a human man in bis private moments. 
He is fond of his pipe and plays an excellent game of 
billiards, of which he is very fond. What is to be his 
part in the evolution of the new Britain is a puzzle 
within a puzzle, the solution of which will depend 
probably m combination of accidents. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas, a man not much over forty, who 
used to be an engine driver, but who is now the chief 
of the Railwaymen's Union, sits on the Opposition 
Front Bench in the House of Commons, and is a Bight 
Honourable by virtue of his membership to His Ma- 
jesty's Privy Council. It is inevitable that in the 
first Labour Government Mr. Thomas will occupy a 
position in the Cabinet. He is a cheeiy man, exceed- 
ingly astute, unversed in writing or in literature, with a 
cockney inclination to drop all bis h's, and yet one of 
the dozen men whom I remember out of the 670 during 
the five years I spent in watching the proceedinga of 
Patliament as able to command the live interest and the 
live attention of a full House of Commons during a 
speech. It has often been said, truly enough, that the 
House of Commons is the most critical assembly in the 
world. It is also in many respects the most democratic 
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assembly. Neither birth, rank, money, influence nor 
position will cause the House of Commons 8S such to 
listen to a man who has nothing to say, however well 
he may speak. On the other hand a strong spirit, let 
him be the most obscure member on the back bendi, 
may hold the House, may indeed fill all the benches 
which before had been unoccupied. I have seen the 
bulk oi members drift out to the smoking rooms, the 
terrace, the dining room or the library when some dull 
Cabinet Minister has risen to make a more or less dull 
speech. There is a kind of cruelty in the spectacle 
when after a speech by a compelling individual, for 
instance like Mr. Asquith, some pompous and w^- 
meaning person rises to ctmtinue the debate, and three- 
fourtha of the members immediately get up and set out 
for the various doors of the Chamber. It just depends 
on the man and what he can do, no matter who he is. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, within a comparatively short period, 
by a native clarity of mind, deliberate fiercmess of 
expression, and native ability, conquered the House of 
Commons despite his aitchlessness. He was a young 
man and only second in command of the railw^meai 
in so far as his office with them was concerned, but in 
reality he dominated their councils and directed their 
policy. In the House he fought for them with a 
shrewdness which equalled his boldness. He stirred 
respect in the country and in Parliament by occasionally 
standing out against sections of the men whoi they 
wanted to strike. Latterly he has been inclined to 
stress his effort for statesmanship, and perhaps to 
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strain it a little. (Coming from Wales he may have 
some idea of pmiilating Mr. Lloyd George.) Mr. 
Tltomas lacks the softening influence of wide reading 
and culture, but he has some oi the elements which go 
towards making a leader of men. There is a disposi- 
tion to accuse him of being ambitious, and I daresay 
this is true enough, but the fact need not detract from 
his public usefulness, and indeed may later on add to it. 
A very different man is Mr. J. R. Clynes, who. when 
he succeeded to the ofSce of Food Controller, establishing 
himsdf as the ablest Labour Minister who had been in 
office. When I say ablest, I mean something wider 
than organizing and administrative capacity, of which 
Mr. Clynes has his full share. He was in an unpopular 
office with extremely difficult work to perform, and 
that work had to be carried on amid the mevitable 
criticism continually directed towards nearly all the 
operations of his department. Yet as the months 
went on it was seen that his activities were not merely 
well directed, but were wisely efficient in theisense that 
they turned out well for the great majority of the 
community and developed in usefulness as time pro- 
gressed. When he left office there was nothing but 
appreciation for him from Liberal, Conservative, and 
labour leaders, and what is far more important, from 
the pubhc in general. A rather small man who is 
generally silent in conference until the decisive word 
had to be spoken, a man who, strange aa it may seem in 
a politician, would rather be in the background than 
in the Umeli^tf Mr. Clynes has a modesty which in 
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itself U imobtrunTe. He seeks to play no great part. 
When work comes hia way he does it to the tc^ ci his 
capacity, and that means that it is generally done 
better than any one else can do it. Forced to take 
part in debate, he speaks with a cogency and deamesa 
which carries a convincing persuasion. He is the head 
of a general Labour^s' Union numbering hundreds of 
thousands. He seeks no (Mce. I look upon him as the 
one man who may conceivably fill adequately the posi- 
tion of Prime Minister in the first Labour Government. 
A new force in public life is Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, who 
was frequently mentioned some time ago as the man 
who should be sent to America as Ambassador. He is 
not very much advertised in the newspapers, and yet 
through indefinable causes Parliament and the eountty 
have swiftly come to regard him as one of the very 
ablest of our public men. I went to the House of 
Commons recently on purpose to look at him. I saw 
him on the Front Bendi, a man betweesi fifty and 
sixty years of age, with ruffled hair, a bumpy forehead, 
with lids drooping over thoughtful eyes, a firmly shut 
but mobile mouth. He watdied and listened during 
a lively debate in the House as though he were study- 
ing some curious psychological drama — studying it and 
appraising it rather than enjoying it. No observer of 
men or women could fail to see at a glance that whatever 
his temperament might be, here was a man of intel- 
lectual power, and also of some intellectual detachment. 
Immersed in politics for the moment, he was no politi- 
dan in the ordiuaiy sense. To him political effort was 
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merely one of the ways of achieving some of the high^ 
purposes of life. His looks fitted in with all I had 
heard of him. And by the way, it is strange how 
externals guide one towards a judgment of capacity 
and temperament. In looking at Mr. Fisher I saw in the 
form of his head, the shape of his face, and in some 
part of his expression a reproduction partly of Lord 
Morley and partly of Sir John Simon. That gives about 
as good an idea of the nuin as any lengthy description 
could possibly do. 

Herbert Albert Laurens fisher was bom in 186fi; was 
educated at Winchester and New College. Oxford, and 
afterwards studied at Paris and Gottingen. He early 
showed the grasp and scope of his mind, and recogni- 
tion was accorded him from intellectual circles in various 
parts of the world. A Fellow and Tutor of New Col- 
lege, Chichele Lecturer on Foreign History, his school 
was the most successful in recent years, one reason 
being that he introduced a human element into his 
courses. He was very popular with the undergraduates ; 
he iinderstood them and they understood him, and the 
liking he inspired among all made it the easier for him 
to lead his men along the paths of learning which he 
had already traversed. He gave a series of lectures 
in South Africa in 1908, and was Lowell Lecturer in 
America in 1009. He was a diligent and pn^ound 
student of history, and in the midst of otiier work 
produced some noteworthy books, among them being 
"The Ikkditeval Empu«," "A Political History of 
England," "The Republican Tradition in Europe." 
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Hie Iiigfaest posts requiring a special intdlectual calibre 
were open to him, and he was elected a Trustee oi the 
British Museum, and presently burst upon the pubhc 
as a member of the Cabinet by virtue of his appointment 
as Minister of Education. That is Mr. Fisher up to 
date. What his future will be no one can guess, because 
he is a Tntm of mind and mood transcending material 
ambitions. 

One of his first actions on the Board of Education was 
to pay a series c^ visits to London schoob in order to 
talk with the teachers and to witness their work so as to 
get new light on the problems erf elementary education. 
His first big speech in the House of Commons was 
awaited with a good deal of interest, because it is 
strangely true that men who have achieved distinction 
in other walks of life rarely live up to their reputation in 
Parliament. There is a peculiar atmosphere as well as 
a very trying one at Westminster. Crisp, direct, with a 
full knowledge and a gift of phrase, Mr. Fisher won 
instant admiration. It was really something like a 
triumph. One distinguished statesman in the Lobby 
said afterwards: "It is a welcome change for the 
House of Commona to listen to a Minister of Educa- 
tion who knows anything about education, and at the 
same time is not a bore." 

You will get a glimpse of the man by an extract from 
hia speech on educational matters. His educational 
programme, he said, was that a bigger grant would be 
paid to a poor local authority than to a rich authority, 
more to a generous authority than to a ni^ardly 
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authority, and more to an authority who believed in 
flesh and blood than to one who placed its trust in bricks 
and mortar. With refreshing force he argued for a 
good educational system, and by way of forcing home 
his lesson he declared that British expenditure on 
education was only eight times the value of our annual 
importation of oranges and bananas, and four times 
the value of the estimated savings of this country in that 
year (1917) through the partial substitution of mar- 
gMine for butter. 

His capacity for illustration ia one of the things that 
make his talk attractive. He was urging in a speech 
that more attention should be given to picture galleries, 
and su^ested that pictures, though silent, were not 
bad pets. "I remember," he said, "an eccentric 
well-dressed Frenchman, a man of letters, who could be 
seen wandering at the Palais Royal trailing behind 
him a large red lobster on a blue cord. To women who 
offered him the alternative of a pug he was wont to 
reply, "A lobster is a silent animal. A lobster is a 
serious animal. A lobster comprehends the secrets of 
the deep." 

'i Mr. Winston Churchill I am putting among the 
yotmg men, because in the forties he is still a young 
man as statesmen go, although I have some doubts as 
to whether he ought not to be reckoned among the 
veterans, and what I have called the old gang. There 
is no mistaking the fact that Mr. Churchill in spite of 
his high qualities has missed greatness. He has not 
lacked opportunity. Perhaps some part of the secret is 
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due to the fact that he has always been so obvious^ 
trying to utilize opportunity. When round about 
thirty he was the young darling of politics, the coming 
genius, and it was a commonplace to refer to him as the 
future Prime Minister. That post may cmne his 
way yet, but his chances grow less. Withal, he has a 
marvellous equipment for a great career — iiTiflinfliing 
courage, experience as a traveller and a soldier, every- 
thing social influence can give him, a wide range ot 
knowledge, literary gifts in speech or writing, and also 
a talent for organizing and action possessed by very 
few politicians, however eminent. He has held minis- 
terial positions in number rarely or never held in so 
short a political career. He has been Undersecretary 
for the Colonies, President of the Board of Trade, 
Home Secretary, First Lord of the Admiral^. Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and Minister of Muni- 
tions. He may yet adiieve his supreme ambition irtiich 
is undoubtedly to become Prime Minister, but I fear 
that whatever the causes which have accounted for his 
past comparative failure will keep him from the full 
fruits of his desire. And what are those causes? An 
able observer in a recently published book makes a 
su^estion. I believe there is something in it, althou^ 
I do not think it explains the whole matter. Here is 
what Mr. E. T. Raymond says about the matter: 

Ferh^H the chief reproach lies with his ancestors. At 

this distance there is visible in him more than a trace of the 

termagant humour, the restless levity, and the inordinate 

vanity of Sarah Jennings. He did not get on with the 
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Unionists. After the fiist nq>ture8 he UHed to get on with 
most Ldberals. He did not get on with Lord Fisher. It was 
perhaps not surprising that he did not get on with the Coali- 
tion Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy — a post for senile 
wisdom rather than for young pushfulness. Whether the 
Army did not get on with him, or he with the Army, only he 
and the Army may say- But the grand gesture with which 
he went to the trenches was too soon followed by a return 
to Westminster to suggest entire compatibility, llie whisper 
goes round that at the Ministry of Munitions Mr. ChunJiill 
Btill fails to get on. His ability is not questioned, but he has 
that type ^ masterfuhieas which initates while it fuls to 



There is, however, something more than this to be 
said. Mr. Churchill with all his brilliance is too 
obviously the ambitious man. He b so determined to 
get on. The British public is not drawn towards him 
by the feeling that he is moved by deep convictions. 
There is a kind of impression that he has no underlying 
fund of settled ^notions on the great causes. He 
believes in Winston S. Churchill. It is sometimes 
difficult to know what else he believes in for any period 
or with any ardour. The British public is slow in its 
affections towards such men. Mr. Churchill, who is 
far more brilliant than a. man like Lord Grey, would be 
simply snowed under with adverse votes if a poll with 
regard to himself and Lord Grey were taken of the 
electorate. Sudi is the effect (^ temperament. You 
may call it diaracter if you will. 

The brothers Geddea, Eric and Auckland, are two 

able men — quite new to politics — who have w<mpromi- 
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ncnoe u Cabinet Ministers during the war. Sir Eric 
Geddes, a Scottish railway organizer trained in Amoica* 
a man of wide grasp, quick decisiona and crisp manners, 
was essentially a war Minister. He ia still in the Cabinet 
but I fancy his business training fits him more for the 
Cily than for Westminster and I do not look tor his 
long stay in English politics. His brother Auckland, 
however, now Ambassador at Washington, seems defi- 
nitely to have taken to British public life in preference 
to those purely intellectual and educational activities 
in which he has gained distinction. The importance of 
the relationships between England and America makes 
his post in essence a Cabinet appointment. I believe 
his work will be for the mutual advantage of the two 
countries. When his term of office is over he will 
probably come back to a peerage, and some other 
important work under Government. Undoubtedly. 
Sir Auckland Geddes is one of the men made by the 
war. To look at, he is a kind of magnified Sherlock 
Holmes. Indeed, there is some resemblance to the 
detective hero in his soft ways, firm will, and mental 
gymnastics. Only just over forty, Sir Auckland with 
his tall spare active figure, and his searching eyes still 
shows the traces of the athletic proclivities of his student 
days in Edinburgh. It is related that he was a very 
human person at college, as fond of a comic song as he 
was of Rugby football. The extraordinary thing was 
that with all his interests on the healthy boyish side 
he was something of a prodigy in the study. He sucked 
up knowledge like a sponge. An examination to him 
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was little more than a trifle. There is something un- 
cani^ in a young fellow like that. Moreover, there 
was nothing of the dry-as-dust type about him, for 
when the South African war came he was rapidly at the 
front as a soldier. Afterwards he went back to his 
studies and professional success came to him rapidly. 
With a spacious intellectual range he specialized in 
certain branches <rf physiology and in the search for 
more light toured seats of learning in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Austria. After this professorships came to 
him. He was at McGiU University, Montreal, when 
the war with Germany was announced and promptly 
obtained leave of absence to utilize his old experience 
as a soldier in Europe. His value as an organizer was 
soon discovered and he went up step by step until when 
the second conscription act was passed he was brought 
home from the front to administer it. Transition to a 
post in the Cabinet was inevitable. He has recently 
been I^resident of the Board of Trade with a thousand 
of the unpleasant tasks of national reconstruction work 
on his shoulders. He was not a marked success in the 
House oi Commons, largely owing to a somewhat 
pedagogic manner. Parliament hates to be lectured 
even by the most genial and able of men. Sir Auck- 
land did not mean any harm. He simply could not 
help it. He wanted to explain things clearly always. 
Meanwhile he was very popular personally. He is 
certainly one of the most remarkable of our younger 
men, and there is big work in store for him. 
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FBOU LORD NOBTHCLirFX TO BEEINABD SBAV 

OUTSIDE politics are scores of mea in widely 
varying spheres who exercise at least as much 
influence as individuals in Parliament. Take 
for instance Ii(Hxl Northdiffe, probably the most 
successful British business man ctf a generation. He 
has some objectionable truts, but in a sense that any 
big man is bound to have them. He is frequently 
intolerant. His social and political vision does not 
extend beyond the day or the month. In the view of 
hia opponenta he has frequently been guilty of pandering 
to popular prejudice — thouj^ if this chai^ were probed 
there would probably be found that there was no in- 
sincerity in Lord Northcli£Fe, only that he shared 
popular prejudice and raised it to a hi^ levd as a 
motive force. When all is said against him. Lord 
Northdiffe remains a big man. 

I do not suppose there was ever in recent history a 
person who achieved so lai^ a measure of national 
prominence, about whose personality so little was 
known. Alfred Harmsworth kept himself steadily out 
of the glare of the limelight while he was pushing his 
way to fame and fortune. It is one of the traits of this 
remarkable man that he has a personal modesty, a 
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temperamental avendon to publidty— a publicity 
which so many active minded men strive for continually 
as one of the aims of their lives. He was from his 
earliest days one who had a pride in doing things and 
in making his power felt rather than in being talked 
about. I am not among those who agree with the 
political views of Lord Northcliffe, but I always have 
contempt for the ignorance of ibose who assail him 
personally, and, who, while deriding his public policies, 
seek to portray him as approximating to the prince of 
all evil. 

He is an impetuous Ciesar in many of the bigger 
things. I daresay it can be plausibly argued by his 
opponents that his influence from time to time has been 
injurious. That is a matter of political argumoit. 
But I can at least give first hand and disinterested 
evidence that he is a generous, warm-hearted man in his 
personal relations, and almost an ideal employer, and 
a man in whom there is no taint of meanness, and one 
who never forgets a frigid while he frequently foi^ves 



If the unvarnished story of Lord Northcltffe's life 
oould be told it would make an aithralling volume. 
There is Hght and shade, of course. The difficulty is 
to secure a presentment by an artist big enough to 
understand his subject, and at the same time with cour- 
age enough not to be afraid to tell the whole truth. 
Take a hasty birdseye view <A the man. In his later 
teens contributing to London papers and magazines, 
full oF energy and ideas even then; at twenty-coie 
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starting a little weddy paper called Amvoera whidi 
rumour says for the first two issuea he wrote or sub- 
edited entirely by himself; a few years later taking 
up the option ai the moribimd Evening News of that 
day and with the assistance of Mr. Kennedy Jones on 
the editorial side, and his brother Harold Harmsworth, 
now Lord Rothermere, on the financial side, turning a 
loss into a profit in a few weeks, and within a year 
making the Evening New$ a prosperous Londcai eve- 
ning paper. 

Lord Northcliffe could not have been more than 
thirty, even if he had reached that age, when the 
success he had achieved led him to conceive the idea 
of a new kind of London morning paper, one which 
would give the news of the day in concise form and at 
the same time would extract from the daily life of the 
community human stories which would interest the 
av^age man and woman a hundredfold more than long 
speeches or reports of the poHce court, or long-winded 
theories in the shape of leading artides. Thus it was 
that the Daily Mail was bom. There were many 
sneers at the time at "the office boys* pap^" but it 
secured a great circulation, and what is more from the 
public point of view, it set the fashion for popular news- 
papers for the coming generation. Alfred Harmsworth 
was still but a name to Fleet Street. He was still the 
tawny-haired, handsome, clean-shaven youth in appear- 
ance, while he had begun to handle financial proposi- 
tions which in bulk ran into miUions. He acquired or 
started dozens of publications, and I suppose hardly 
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more than one per cent, of them failed to Tni»>tJtin 
themaelves, and not ten per cent, of them failed to 
make a handsome retmn. His secret may be stated in 
a sentence or two. There was first his energy which 
was mi(%asing, and which was buttressed by a stalwart 
physical constitution, lliere waa his thoroughnesa 
whi<^ allowed no department however unomamental 
or however obscure to remain at anything but a high 
pitch of efficiency. (I remember how, for example, 
when he took over the Evetimg News it was the 
effective distribution of the paper throughout London 
rather than the contents of it which first put it on the 
road to success.) ■■ 

He had sparkle in his mind, and was domineering, 
tenacious, and thorou^. He looked ahead, he saw 
what people would be interested in to-morrow or next 
week, and he proceeded to deal with it immediately. 
Since those times he has become the owner of dozens 
of journals ranging from the weekly comic paper for 
boys to the world-famous Times. His publications as 
a ^ole probably have an influence every day, great 
or anaU, on not less than 10,000,000 people in the 
British Isles. It is a responsibility from which many 
men would shrink; not so Lord NorthcMe. A strong 
man still full of youthful energy, he takes it all more or 
less as a matter of course, and pushes ahead with his 
plans for the day or week. He is a human dynamo of 
terrific power. Surveying his activities as a whole, I 
think history wiU show he has been a helpful and vital- 
izing influence in the life of the nation. In the war his 
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greatest effort and greatest achievement was in stirring 
the country and the government into the necessity for 
more shells and more guns, for greater powo: in explo- 
sives, for immensely greater quantities. The Germans 
were shooting down our men and sweeping ffmrard 
over their dead bodies because of an enormously supe- 
rior equipment <^ arms. Mr. Uoyd George joined 
.hands with Lord NcH*thcliffe. The Timet and Ditiijf 
Mail," the strongest and most virulent <^ponents of 
Mr. Lloyd George, hailed him as the one man for the 
emergency. Lideed he was. In a period d weeks he 
reorganized the country from end to end for the supply 
of munitions, a supply which as the effort develc^ted 
surpassed that cd any country for quality, quantity, 
and swift delivery. It was a popular move, and Lord 
Northcliffe secured a de^ and far-reaching approval. 
He took another step which was not popular. Having 
agitated in the first instance for the appointment of 
Lord Kitchener as Secretary for War, he presently 
attacked him with violence and argued for his removal 
on the ground of his inefficiency for his task. A storm 
of public indignation against the Daily MaU spread 
through the coimtry, and copies of the journal were 
burnt in various places as a sign of opprobriiun. 
■ Lord Northcliffe never shows himself specially oon- 
cemed about long views in politics, but he has on 
amazingly acute sight for a short distance ahead. 
Moreover, he changes his policy suddenly and without 
explanation, leaving the facts of the case to make 
apology. He helped to hound Mr. Asquith from office. 
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He is now welcoming him back to Parliament. He has 
Attacked and supported Mr. Lloyd George alternately. 
He was a violent oppon^t of Home Rule for Ireland 
and now strongly preaches Home Rule. You can call 
him an open-minded indep^ident man for tliis if you 
like; or you can brand him as a rank opportunist. 
Perhi4>8 both suggestitms have truth in them. 

He is always on the alert for criticism of those in 
power, whoever they may be, and though some may 
see a catchpenny policy in this the fact remains that 
he imposes a dieck <hi silent excesses of bureaucrats 
and pohticians. For right or wrong he is a force. I 
do not think he has much virion, but he has a superb 
business head. This is sometimes awkward for idealists 
who have more heart than brain. 

A man of simple tastes, Lord Northcliffe has a heeilth- 
ful outlook on life. It has been one of his sternest rules 
that nothing of a doubtful moral nature shall appear 
in any one of his publications. He is a lifelong tee- 
totaller; his secret benefadions are enormous. Part of 
his success has been built up by his genius in using the 
ability of others and in securing for them greater remun- 
eration than they could have secured without his help. 
It is not too much to say that he practically doubled 
the standard of pay for all working journalists. Of 
a>UTse, he is no beneficent all-forgiving angel. He is 
ruthless where he meets incapacity; he is tempera- 
mentally unable to suffer failures gladly. 

I should like to conclude this sketch of one of a re- 
markable man by some words I wrote about him some 
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few srears ago; they are as true to-day as they were 
thai. 

I have Been Alfred Haimsworth in maay moods, in many 
drcumstances. I worked directly or indirectly undo? his 
control tax ten years. He remains to me, as I dare sf^ to 
many others, almost the same bewildering personality as at 
the beginning. Measure some individual action of Alfred 
Harmsworth by ordinary standards, and you may get near 
iwinii gTi to understand him, or think you understand him. 
Take one section of his work, and his methods of canying it 
out, and you may be able to get a comprehen^on of his tine 
of thought and impulse. But take the man as a whole and he 
puzzles and staggers one. Elusive as the winds of summ^ are 
his motives. Men of simple mind strug^e in vain to gather 
the impulses which drive him to various courses of action. 
They will struggle so to the end of the chapter. 

Lord Beading, now Lord €hief Justice ot England, 
has played a very strong part during the war, and is 
playing an equally strong part during the leconstruc- 
tion period. He has limitations of temperament; 
he is not a beUever of forlorn hopes in spite of the bril- 
liance of his intellect; he nev^ played any spedal part 
in the House of Commons, and he has not the flair, the 
fervour, the abandon which many a man with even 
part of his gifts would turn to rare account on the public 
platform; he is no great innovator, strong liberal 
though he be. In a word he is not a leader in the big 
sense of the term, and yet Lord Beading is one of the 
phenomenal successes of his generation, and his in- 
fluence on current life, though unseen, is considerate^ 
He helped Mr. Lloyd Geoige and Mr. Asquith to frame 
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the proposals which altered the Bnance o£ Britam in 
ihe war. His talents secured international appreciation. 
He was the head of the Anglo-French Commission which 
went to America, when that country was still a neutral, 
on the delicate and vital task of arranging loans. As 
Lord Chief Jxistice he had much to do with settling 
what may be called the domestic war legislation for 
the period of the Conference. Subsequently he stepped 
down from his seat on the Bench and went to America 
as special ambassador and High Commissioner to take 
charge of British interests there, including the operation 
of a score or more of British commissions cooperating 
on American soil with the American people for the 
supply of food, finance, munitions, ships and all the 
paraphernalia of war. T^i thousand «q>erts were under 
hia hand, and he commanded them with distinguished 
success; he left a charming impression of himaelf on 
the American people. 

He is back again now as chief of the English justici- 
ary. While his influence flows out to all quarters with 
regard to the administration of justice, he remains one 
of the powers behind the scenes in the government of 
England. It is one of his special equipments that while 
he remains the close personal friend of the Prime 
Minister and his helper in a score of complicated and 
subtle tasks, he is also on friendly terms with the Prime 
Minister's chief opponents, and I have no doubt, should 
occasion demand it, will render them similar service 
in the cause of his country. 

He has had a romantic career. The father of Rufus 
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Isaacs was a merchant in tlie dty of liOndoD, and young 
Rufus, a handsome, careless stripling, lovable person- 
ally but adventurous in his tastes, cauBed his parents, 
one has no doubt, some anxioiis thought. He was 
ambitious in a harum-scfoiun way, but his love of 
action overcame any settled intentions in those early 
years. He was in a business office, he went to sea, and 
thai in his early twenties he was a d^k on the Stock 
Exchange. It is recorded that he was not a success <hi 
the Stock Exchange althoiigh he acquired an amount of 
knowledge which of later years has been ol supr^ne 
value. Before he was twenty-five, with a lot <rf expe- 
rience behind him he decided on the Law, and at 
twenty-seven he was admitted a barrister. In England 
a young barrister has done well if, aft^ ten years d 
slogging, with a thousand disappointments and intense 
work, he has secured a moderate competency in the 
courts. If aftCT twenty years he has reached the posi- 
tion where he can earn three or four thousand pounds 
a year and "take silk" as it is called — that is to say, 
enter into the higher grade with the honorary title of 
King's Counsd — ^he is one of the successes of his legal 
generation. Rarely do men under fifty secure this big 
success. Rufus Isaacs was called to the Bar at twenty- 
seven; in his early thirties he had already made a 
reputation for himself as an advocate, and briefs were 
flowing in upon him. At thirty-five he was the most 
successful of the "unsilked" barristers throughout the 
land, and was earning vast fees. No famous case was 
complete without his assistance. He was a K.C. beftwe 
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he was forty, and from that time onward a big fortmie 
was at hia disposal every year. The first man sought 
for as a pleader by every wealthy litigant was Riifus 
Isaacs. His subsequent career has been before the eye 
of the general public — a brief period as a member of 
Farliamoit, then Solidtor-Greneral, Attorney-General, 
and finally Lord Chief Justice. I attribute his success 
to three main caus^, first, a naturally acute intellect; 
second, unflinching industry and energy; third, the 
invaluable gift of fascination. 

>- I saw him when he first essayed to enter Parliament, 
in North Kensington. He was defeated. He came out 
of the hall with his wife on his arm, graaous, radiant, 
with his shoulders back like those of a victor. I have 
seen him in court fighting battles where his deep and 
musical voice was one of the outward signs of a per- 
vading magnetism. He never neglected any legitimate 
help on his way to eminence. Some of his colleagues 
adopted towards the weaker judges an almost arrogant 
attitude. Rufus Isaacs was always more comteous and 
more compliant towards the weakest judge on the bench 
than he was towards the strongest. 

I have seen him in the judgment seat as Lord Chief 
Justice with a man on trial for his life, and as an 
Englishman I should have been glad for any foreigner 
who does not know our institution to have been present 
on that melancholy occasion. Tlie Lord Chi^ Justice 
sought to extract from witnesses every fact and every 
shade of opinion that could tell in favour of the threat- 
ened man. He put points to his counsel, in fact did 
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ererything possible which human ingenuity could sug- 
gest in order to help. I am referring to the case of 
Roger Casement, a man bearing an honour from the 
King charged with treason in the midst of a terrible 
war. The placidity, fairness, and balance of that trial, 
whidi lasted many days in London, might have been 
an object lesson for history. Every person in the 
crowded court from the judge to the ushers had relations 
and friends in that terrible conflict. Every one of them 
was personally subject to injury by day or by ni^t from 
German aircraft, visiting London and other towns. 
Ireland had broken out into rebeUion. Sir Roger Case- 
ment, who had previously served the Grovemment, was 
accused under direct evidence of trying to induce Brit- 
ish soldiers to fight for the Kaiser. In the face of all 
these facts there was no hint of passion in the prosecu- 
tion. There was a cold presentation oi the facts, and 
the Lord Chief Justice brought all his talents to bear 
to find every iota that would tell on behaH of the 
tragic gentlemanly looking figure in the dock. When 
the end came. Lord Reading did his duty without 
flinching. "Re had no option but to impose the sentence 
of death, but he did this terrible duty as he had done his 
duty throughout the trial, with dignity, without emo- 
tion and with reasoned words. 

Another type of man who plays a great part in Eng- 
lish life although he does not appear so often in print 
as those who hold high ofiEicial positions, is Lord Leva> 
hulme. William Lever was an apprentice in a grocer's 
store in the Lancashire town of Bolton — a restless, 
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thick'Set, energetic youth. He presently scraped a 
little money together and started business for himself 
in Wigan. He worked morning, noon, and night. The 
result was that he sold that business for £60,000. He 
sold it because he saw there were fresh fields to conquer. 
From dispensing groceries he took to making soap, 
and his business swept along by leaps and bounds. At 
this moment his activities reach to every comer of the 
civilized world. He has himdreds of thousands of em- 
ployees, and every six months there comes news of 
some fresh business interest acquired, some new success 
which has accrued. On the Mersey in Lancashire he 
has raised a workmen's city which might be a model — 
artistic cottages set in pretty gardens, and the com- 
munity provided with theatre, museum, temus court, 
cricketgTOund.andotheramenities. Lord Lererhulme's 
employees partake of the prosperity of the firm, and 
are given an intimate interest in its progress. A recent 
writer says, "In the face of every socialistic encourage- 
ment the Lever employees refuse to be miseraUe." 
The same writer goes on to say: 

Let there be no misunderstanding, he is a famous philan- 
thn^ist. Only yesterday the papen were full of his princely 
gift for the purpose of higher education of his native Bolton. 
And this, ol course, is but the latest of a succession of acts of 
public generosity. But these acts are distinct altogether 
from his relations with his employees. Here he disowns with 
some vigour any purpose of philanthropy at all. The con- 
ditions under which they work, the surroundings amid which 
th^ live, the benefits in which they periodically share, are 
ail based on the most rigid business principles. 
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There ia an ssceUc-Iookiiigderic td young middle age^ 
with straight mouth and cold eyes, who has reached 
newspaper prominence as "The Gloomy Dean." It 
is the Rev. W. R. Inge, Deao of St. Paul's. He is by 
no means popular. People are a little afrud of him. 
And yet hia utterances are listmed to with eagerness, 
and anything he writes has a wide circulation. He 
possesses deep scholarship, and generates tm his own 
account clear cold thoughts, and delivers them with a 
biting directness which sets nerves ajar. He is so mani- 
festly unjust, say some. A harsh bigot say others. 
The real truth is that with an acute mind the Dean is 
unflinchingly sincere, a kind of mental martyr who gives 
pain to himself as cheerfully as he does to other people. 
Withal he is a tonic influence, particulariy welcome in a 
world of political flabbiness. Shibboleths are not for 
him. I put him forward not as representative ai a dass 
but as one of the instances of intellectual individualism 
which are repeatedly breaking forth and which are an 
essential part of En^ish strength. I quote a few of bis 
sayings: 

"That the Labour Movement b ecmomieally ratten it is 
easy to prove." 

"There is no law of progress, and civilised society is htang 
destroyed by the passions of men." 

"We have seen that democracy — the rule d minorities — 
has been discredited and abandoned in action though offi- 
cially we all bow down before it." 

"The landed gentry (and in honesty I must add the ea.- 
dowed clergy) are a survival of feudalism, as the capitalist is 
a survival of industrialism." 
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*"nie world's standards are quantitative, those of C3uis- 
tianitf are qualitative, and being qualitative spiritual goods 
are unlimited in amount." 

"If women were sufficiently well educated not to care 
about diamonds the Kimberley mines would pay no dividends 
and the rents in Park Lane would go down." 

"The myth of progress is one form of apocalyptism. In 
Fiance it b^ao with sentimentalism, developing normally 
into homicidal mania. In England it took the form of Deu- 
teronomic religion. Ab a reward for our national virtues our 
population expanded, our imports and exports went up by 
leaps and bounds, and our empire received additions every 
decade. It was plain that when Christ said 'Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth' He was th >pl""g 
of the British Empire." 

"Everyone can imderstand that a generation which 
travels sixty miles an hour must be five times as dvilized 
as one whidi only travels twelve." 

"Our peerage consists largely of parvenus." 

"The rductance of rich and self-indulged women to bear 
children is undoubtedly a factor in the infertility oS the 
leisured class." 

Dean Lige spares no section of society. He does not 
spare the clergy to which he belongs. He has only one 
grievance, that be is regarded as a pessimist! 

A man of difFerent calibre is Mr. Geoi^ Bernard 
Shaw, wit, playwri^t, amateiir philosopher, and 
occasional politician. He is read probably more laigely 
in America than in his own country, thou^ his work 
has been popular enough in England to make him a 
substantial fortune. He exercises a witty sting or tickle 
as the case may be, and everybody is willing to pay for 
one sensation or the other. He is a popular entertainer, 
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a most genial man personally, a writer unsurpassed in 
probing individual or national weaknesses, and ronains 
under the delusion that people take him seriously. If 
they did he would be unable to reside in this countiy 
after his pamphlet published early in the war in which 
he ridiculed British statesmen and the British cause, 
even while he passed a perfunctory judgment on Ger- 
many. Mr. Shaw is not a force, but he bri^tens life. 
His plays are delightful, his lectures a real joy. He gets 
some of his effects by a quiet-toned audadty and ex- 
travagance but he has a vein of genuine humour. His 
grave but discriminating patronage of Shakespeare as 
a writer ("a gentleman of my own profession") is a 
gem of comedy. On the platform I place him second 
only to the master of ironic phrase and story. Admiral 
Sims. Years ago I talked with Ab. Shaw on the an- 
nouncement that Jim Corbett, the boxer, was to take 
the principal part in one of his plays to be performed in 
America. The incongruity of a prize fighter as a prind- 
pal in a Shaw play was obvious, and I felt sure the 
author would make some caustic comment. Mr. Shaw 
was surprised at my surprise. "Why not?" he asked. 
"A most appropriate choice. Mr. Corbett is at the 
head of his profession even as I am at the head of mine. 
What happier combination oould there be?" 

I have sketched these men not to show national ^pe 
but national variety. England is a fertile field. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

DBINK. BtTBEAUdUCT, B£LIGION» AND THB HONOUBS 

LIST 

A FALLING barometer does not always mean; a 
storm but it suggests the advisability of taking 
a raincoat with you on an outing. It; is well 
that the English people are adaptable. They may go 
onward or step back, but they are certainly on the brink 
oi many changes. 

England is shying at prohibition though under the 
pressure of war she went a long way towards it. There 
were limitations as to the power of purchasing drink 
in those days. You were not even allowed to pay for 
the reh«8hment of a friend at the bar. With the end- 
ing of the war some of the restrictions were lifted. There 
was ^oom in the hearts (d the teetotallers; a modified 
joy in the breasts of those who had never been without 
a modicum of intoxicants. Undoubtedly the lifting of 
the embargo did away with some inconvenience. I was 
down in Wales diuing the war and a idute-bearded old 
Welshman told me with gloomy eye and diy intonation 
of how the Lloyd George Government, with its drink 
r^ulations, was bringing the eminent Welshman at its 
head into serious discredit with some of his countrymen. 
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He described how one Wdshmaa met another and per- 
suaded him to come in and have a drink just for onn- 
pany's sake. The friend said he did not need a drink, 
but at length was persuaded in. Eadi had a whiskey 
and soda, and the friend found that he had to pay for 
his own instead of enjoying hospitality. "One and 
twopence for a drink I did not want! Damn Uoyd 
George, and all his works! One and tw(q>ence! Damn 
lioyd George!" 

^ Drink was lessened in England but England was not 
made sober by Act of Parliament. Under the stress of 
emoticm all kinds of habits were temporarily changed 
and the mood of war time perhaps had something to 
do with the lessened consumption of alcohol. But it is 
fallacious to assert that the various restrictions were 
entirely responsible. Th^ had something to do with 
it. But what had a great deal more to do with it 
was the fact that several millions of the most energetic 
men in the country w^xe away fighting. 

What are the changes which still remain in operation? 
Prior to 1914 saloons and public-houses were open in 
London from five-thir^ one morning until one on the 
following morning every day of the week except Satur- 
day, when they closed at midnight. In provincial 
towns the hours were from sis in the momibg until 
eleven at night, and in rural areas they were from six 
in the morning until ten at night. During the war 
the restrictions of the Central Control Board (IJquor 
Traffic) altered this to an extent which could only 
have been possible under national emergoicy; and 
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now after pee'X has been signed the henna are still 
limited in comparison with pre-war days. la London 
the present hours for the sale of alcoholic liquor, though 
more than the wai^time allowance, are from noon until 
half-past two, and from six-thirty in the evening until 
ten. Tlie provinces and rural districts are practically 
the same. So far as the week-end is concerned, there 
is but one condition — and that concerns off-licenses 
only — which heis much influence on the situation. In 
off-license houses ^irits may not be sold between 
Friday at 2.30 p.m. and Monday noon; there is, however, 
one curious qualification to this restriction. If you wish 
sfurits on Fridays or Mondays you may have them, 
provided they are sent to you "in a horse-drawn vehicle" 
and dispatched before 9 p.h. on Friday or before noon on 
Monday. 

The reason for this and other curious conditions 
governing the sale of liquor is, of course, to be found in 
the fact that the origin of the restriction laws was the 
war necessity, but there is little likelihood that long 
"drinking hours" will ever again be part of England's 
social conditions. Indeed, it may be said that war 
measures have proved what was previously the subject 
of iang debates in and out of the Hoiise of Commons — 
that a restriction of the hour for the sale of liquor is 
possible. 

The Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) was es- 
tablished in June, 1915, and after local inquiry in many 
districts, particularly in transport and munition areas, 
the Boaid decided to put forward a general policy, 
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whidi has, up to the present, been mamtained. The 
measures adopted were four in number: 

1. Curtailment of the hours of sale. 

2. Facilities for non-alcoholic refreshment, notably 
by the establishment of cuiteens for muniticm and 
other workers. 

S. Ftohibition of the sale of spirits of ezcesave 
strengths. 

4. Prdiibition of incentive^ to excessive ccmsump- 
tion, such as treating and credit. 

It is difficult to give statistics of the decrease in 
drunkenness since the restrictions were put in force; 
but although Lord d'Abemon, chairman of the Board, 
and his colleagues admit that some considottble part 
of that reduction may be owing to the absence of men 
who were on service abroad, they claim this cannot be 
urged in the case of women, and that the convictions 
for drunkenness on the part of women have decreased in 
nearly the same proportion as in the case of men. 
Against the fact of men being absent, it'isdaimed that 
there were increased populations in muniticm and in- 
dustrial areas, and past experience showed that hi^ 
wages and excessive drinking were companions. In the 
years of restriction this was not the case. Convictions 
for drunkenness of both sexes in England and Wales 
in 1918 numbered 190,000. From 1914 the number 
fell at a pace without parallel in this coimtry, and in 
1917 the figure was 46,000. 

One has to get behind statistics, however, in regard 

to social habits, and it is not to be doubted that there 
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has been a vast resumption of drinking in England 
since the war. Neverthelesa there is less alcohol con- 
sumed than before 1914, and the diminution is likely 
to be permanent, for, with extensive modifications, 
some of the restricUons will oontinue. The country 
wishes this, just as strongly as it wishes for no prohibi- 
tion. Well-drilled virtue antagonizes an Englishman 
right away. Freedom is in his marrow, yes freedom to 
do wrong within certain limits. Unless there are basic 
changes in the feelings of the English people the govern- 
ment bold enough to try to put prohibition into effect 
will topple like a house of cards. 

From being khaki clad, the naticm has become sick 
of the sight of khaki, which is a natural reaction after a 
period of anxiety and distress. Even the girls who 
used to worship an officer's uniform and beamed with 
pride at getting a young lieutenant to take them to a 
theatre find no more glamour in the martial equipment. 
The men themselves, especially those who have done 
real fighting, have found a welcome diange in civilian 
clothes, lliey at least have no illusions about war, 
which to them is no glorious adventure, but at best a 
terrible necessity full of squalor and brutality, and 
inevitably marked by influences which leave a depres- 
sing effect for a long time, if not for life, on all those who 
have been subject to them. They smile with deep- 
seated knowledge at romantic tales in the newspapers 
of bnoes who have known no fear, of soldiers always 
eager to go over the top, and of wounded men only 
too anxious to return to the front. They have (me 
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expressing word for all these thinga, and tliat word is 
"guff.** They know better than all the writers and the 
pditicians that the true bravery of our race, as ot all 
races, was demonstrated in the men who wait forward 
in spite of the fact that they were afraid. There are 
millions of young war veterans in England now and th^ 
are a bulwark for defence ci the country for years to 
oome, but th^ are also a bulwark against aggresakm 
by any militaristic dique which raises its head, for 
England has her militaristic cliques like every oth^ 
country, some 1^0 are politicians, some soldiers^ and 
some who are a mixture of both. It is in this spiritual 
revolt against the war that the Labour movranent has 
drawn much of its recent strength. 

One result of the legitimate causes of the loosening of 
human passions in war time has be«i the outbreak 
here and there since the peace oi all kinds of violence, 
of murders, of hold-up robberies. All classes wve 
swqpt into the common ranks, amcmg them, of course, 
the desperate men held in check by law and custom, 
but who on the battle field tasting blood found them- 
selves encouraged to think little of human life, and who, 
once more back in the realms of peace, found it easier 
than heretofore to take risks, to use the we^ions, 
material and mental, with which they had been armed 
during the four years of conflict. It is but a passing 
phase, and one which is probably experienced by every 
country engaged in the war. 

Another and a different kind of unpleasant result is 

to be found in the increased number ol divorce cases in 
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the Law Courts. It is not easy to get a divorce in 
England, and the number of divorces are even nov very 
small compared to those io countries wh«% the laws 
permit of easier release. Infidehty on the part of the 
woman is the principal cause of most of the present 
cases, infidelity resulting in the majority of cases from 
the temptations put in the woman's way by members 
of the non-fighting male population left behind. Co- 
respondents of this kind are being dealt with v^y 
severely by the judges, with the entire approbation of 
the community. Here again one sees but a passing 
inddental effect of the war. 

Bureaucracy naturally flourished during the time 
when all people were placed at the disposal of the State, 
and when officiab had to be created at a rate and in a 
degree hitherto imthought of. Here is an extract from 
the comments of a casual observer, and although it 
perh^M goes a little beyond the mark, nevertheless gives 
a pretty accurate idea of the state of things in England: 

Mr. Sealing Wax. Mr. Red Tape. Mr. Buff Form, Mr. 
O. H. M. S. — ^theae are the people who conduct the affairs, 
extranal and internal, of the United Kingdom. 

It is the Bureaucratic Department which^ controls the 
AGnister, not the other wiqr about. Ministers usually never 
have anything but the hasieat knowledge of the functions of 
the departments of which they are the titular heads. The 
permanent staffs do pretty much what they like. It is they 
who reply to criticisms td their work in Parliament. It is 
they who pile mystery on myst^y. The offenders tat in 
judgment i^ran thenudves. 

inie Mimstiy of Food, the Ministry of labour, the 
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ICnistry (^ Munitions, tlie Adustiy c€ Shipinogi the Uim»> 
try of Transport — these are samplea of the Greater Bureau- 
cracy now figtit'"e for their lives with every device knovn 
to the permanent official. The puUic call upon thou to 
justify thor existence. They simply don't, lln overthnyw 
of tliis Bureaucracy wilt be a difficult proceeding. Tits new 
Bureaucrats are well dug in. Most <rf the 3£nistcn of State 
now in office are the parents of the newer Bureauoaqr. They 
have created Departments with plethoric lists c^ directcvSt 
sub-flirectors, assistants, inq>ectors, cleriLS, and typists, and 
display an unseemly pride in their offspring. Th^ hold them 
up to the admiration <rf the world as a proud mother ediibits 
her child to adoring relatives. In the work of administratitHi 
incompetence should not be overiooked and ttderated, simply 
because a man passed an examination. But that is 
Bureaucracy. 

These new bureaucrats were numbered by the tens 
of thousands. A good many of them wiU cling to office 
for years to come. They are parasites, of course, most 
of them who by the luck of their connections, by wheed- 
ling or by some incidental association with a f^>edal 
business, secured a hold during the war. Some went 
in on the plea of patriotism with an eye on a title; 
others thought only of monthly salary. Most oi them 
have secured some measure of the reward they set th^ 
hearts on, which goes to show that England, whatever 
her difficulties, is a grateful and generous nation. For 
these new bureaucrats and a host of other people out- 
side who wanted some kind of recognition there was 
created a new order of nobility, the Order of the 
British Empire, with varying grades. The lowra 
grades given indifferently to stenc^raphers, smalkl 
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(uncUonaries, tiny contractors, comedians, parish coun- 
ciDors and local mayors, were scattered broadcast with 
a mmiificence which has provided Punch with weekly 
jokes ever since. The O.B.E. eventually causes people 
to smile — exc^t, ci course, those people who were the 
redpients of it. Punch advised any person who had 
not the 03.E. to apply at once at the retail section <A 
the Honours Department in order that the omission 
might be immediately rectified. 

Th»e is little difference in the dhurches. 'While the 
majority of the population give a nominal assent to 
Christianity, an earnest minority go to church or chapel 
on Sunday and have some effect in leaTening the feel- 
ing of people generally. Beneath a surface <^ indiffer- 
ence or a certain disbeli^ as the case may be, there 
runs an essentially reli^ous spirit — only occasionally 
translated into church-going habits or definitely stated 
creeds. Conventions, in many cases degenerating into 
m«% crusts of words, cover ingrained habits and in- 
stincts which make first and foremost for the sanctity 
ol family life, for honest dealing in work or labour, and 
a IfinHUn^att for thosc who cannot help themselves. I 
think that is the religion of England, although its mani- 
festaticm in worship is scant enough when one takes 
the attendance at the churches in comparison with 
the numbers of the population. It is the women who 
mostly go to church. But the influence of the women 
permeates the lives of the men certainly as much as in 
any other country, and certainly more than in most, 
although Englishmen are a little shy of acknowledging 
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it. The crises oi life and death duly met by tens of 
thousands during the war brought men up against 
spiritual experiences not before encountered. Sdden 
lessons of youth, hidden influences of mother, wife or 
sister had their effect. And so it happens that there is 
less evasion with r^ard to religion, more sympathy 
perh^s with the outward forms of it than existed before 
the war. All this goes with the outbreaks of crime 
which Z have mentioned as a sequel to the great om- 
flict. The churches did not shine very much during 
the war. No burning words came from the pulpit, no 
great perscaiaUty shcme forth as a prophet, and it has 
to be confessed that the mind of ordinary man or 
woman, consciously or unconsciously, felt that the 
churdi was more or less a failure. But that has nothing 
to do with what may be called the inherent religion of 
hiiman beings. There is latent more than a toudi of 
Puritanism in the British. It triumphs in their life as 
much in spite of preachers and teachers as because of 
them. The war acted on hundreds of thousands of 
humans as a great emotion acts on the life of an indi- 
vidual; here and there warping, here and there omob- 
ling, sometimes crucifying and at other times lifting to 
exaltation. There are no great spiritual leaders in 
England. There is no lack of spirituality in the common 
people, aod the best manifestation of it is seen not in 
public life, not in daily workshops, but in the h<mie. 
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THB BAVXaUABDH 09 8POBT AND A SXNSB OV HCHOUB 

OBVIOUS dangers in public life stare England in 
the face just now but there are some good lively 
influences in the background, permanent ones, 
likely to be r^arded with indifference by the severe and 
serious minds who see in politics the origins of action 
instead of the forced consequences of common moods 
among ordinary people. VFhy should not Parliament 
adjourn over Derby Day? I regard it as a healthy sign, 
though I have no interest in racing. Laughter and 
fresh air, the sunshine on the grassy downs, the exhil- 
aration of physical contest, an excursion to the unac- 
ciistomed, the excitement of a small bet, the infectious 
jollity of big open-air crowds on a periodical outing — 
these are at least as important for joy in life as the im- 
broken course of righteous abstractions. The English 
people are not passionate theorists. They would not 
make progress as they generally do by compromise 
among themselves, if they were. Let it be confessed 
at once, there is a tremendous lot of human nature in 
the English — even the most eminent of them. And 
however disappointing that may be to preachers and 
teachers it provides one of the reasons for hope for the 
future. If it were possible to secure a consensus <A 
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freok infomiation as to the interests of the general 
population from those who reftUy know, say frfun news- 
paper editors and doctors, thai the pt^tidans, the 
authors and others of their kidney would get some hor- 
rible shocks. There would be much unjustifiable 
depression. Th^e would also be some exaltation among 
the wiser observers of life as a whole. 

Denunoations are rising to the skies about England's 
devotion to sport, which is now being manifested with 
an enthusiasm never before reached. No sane pexacm 
would deny that the love for outdoor q>orts may be 
carried to excess, as may the love for any oth^ kind of 
ingenious activity — say political intrigue, for example. 
I daresay a great deal of harm results to individuals 
from continuous betting on race-courses. The tens of 
thousands who cease work in the shipyards and fac- 
tories to go to a football match may be doing them- 
selves and their country some injury. The hard-work- 
ing young shopman and clerks, the more leisured un- 
dergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge who strain 
themselves towards an overdevelopment of physique 
so that they may conquer their oompetitors, are 
possibly penalizing their future health. A hundred 
objections can very properly be raised to some phases 
of the present boom in sport. Nevertheless they only 
touch tbe fringe. 

Sport as the English imderstand it ia by way of being 

an adventure of the body or the spirit or both. It calls 

for admiration of the strong and the swift and the 

skilful, and who will say the combinaticm does not make 
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for beauty? To be efficient needs a healthy life, for the 
debauched are quickly out of the running. Could a 
man who di^ik reach first-class football? Observe 
the virile men tanned and gbwing with health who play 
in county cricket. Who can wonder at the idolatry of 
boys and girls for the clear-skinned easy-moving young 
giants who row for Oxford and Cambridge? These 
classes are of the best, it is true, but it is from that very 
fact they exercise thdr influence, and become a mark 
for emulation. 

lliere has been an enormous accretion of interest in 
sport since the war — ^in some respects a rebound from 
four years of emptiness, and truly illustrative at the 
same time c^ national temperament. One noteworthy 
fact is that oithusiaan is not fettered to any particular 
exercise. While the race-courses are crowded, the 
football grounds have never known such throngs. By 
the way, it is nonsense to ciy out that the gambling 
impulse is responsible: at a ground outside London 
yesterday, despite a hundred other big metropolitan 
attractions there were forty thousand spectators (rf a 
Rugby football match, and at a Rugby game betting 
is to all intents and purposes unknown. It was on the 
same afternoon that tens of thousands were on the 
banks of the Thames between Putney and ]V&)rtIake 
watching the practice of Oxford and Cambridge for 
the boat race to take place a few days hence. A million 
people, at a moderate estimate, will witness the race 
itself and it is safe to say that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred will not dream of making a bet. No, no, the 
9BS 
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Englid sporting impulse is infinitely deeper and wider 
than is tobe accounted for by a tendency to gamble^ 
Yesterday was a warm spring Saturday, and I think I 
shall be within the mark in saying that a tenth of the 
male p<^ulation between childhood and old age were 
watching or taking a hand in sport of some kind or 
other. That number will not be lessened as the days 
lengthen and summer comes, for while some sports 
alternate others are permanent, and anyway the great 
brotherhood remains. One sphere moulds into the 
other. There is rowing and cricket and hoduy and 
lawn tennis and boxing and foot races and jumping and 
cross country running and swimming and lacrosse and 
football and a dozen other activities all knitted to- 
gether by a common spirit. I know it has been said we 
are in danger of becoming a nation of spectators, ener- 
vated by indulgence in witnessing the exploits of our 
specialists. A fallacy if ever there was one. Let the 
doubter turn an eye on our public parks and commons 
on summer evenings and observe the myriads ot young 
people, not only enjoying themselves but trying to 
make themselves deft if not expert in the varying 
games. Let him see the masters from the elementary 
schools in their spare time on Saturday acting as coaches 
or referees in football for bands of their boys. Let him 
take note of the athletic clubs attached to the big 
stores and business houses, clubs numberiitg their 
hundreds of members, clerks, salesmen, porters, the 
majority of whom two or three evenings a week either 
in the gymnasium or on the racing track are steadily 
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and oontinuously stnTing for bodily strength, endur- 
anoe, and skill. And these are but instances of a na- 
tional trend. No doubt among the huge attendances' 
at big sporting events there is to be found what may be 
called the gladiatorial element of interest. It is not 
the principal one. 

^ In this love of sport in its various forms, in the steady 
effort to excel there may be as much advantage to the 
character to the people as there is b^iefit to their 
physical welfare. During their striving — in whatever 
f com of game — the En^h rigidly uphold the ess^itials 
of restraint and chivalry. To win is not so important 
as the way in which the victory is won. I was present 
in the crowded gathering when Carpentier the French 
fighter knocked senseless Beckett the hope of England, 
and when, after a deep breath, that gathering of ardent 
En^iahmen broke into an overwhelming storm of 
cheering for the opponent who was at once clever, 
brave, and gentlemanly. The prostrate Beckett 
showed signs of reviving, and Carpentier was quickly 
bending over him with help, then gently lifting him and 
carrying him to a seat. The cheers burst forth again 
in even deeper note than before, for the English love a 
clean and gracious sportsman. 

It is not in externals but in the spirit of England that 
there resides the fate of the future. In the field of 
sport, despite the goody-goody pessimists, I find some 
part of that spirit with its promise for coming days. 

There are qualities which while they have no osten- 
sible relationship are yet, when bom of a common sto(^, 
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the sign of germinating vitality. That is why I ooni^ 
a love iA sport with a sense of humour. A nation 
which possesses both is rich in possibilities. 

It is sometimes said there is no himiour that matters 
in this land. Alas, poor England, if that were really 
so, for vision would be gone, and balance, and self- 
judgment, and much of English joy of life! Tliere is 
a wide range oi stupid people here as daevhexc, and 
fredy is it admitted that a stupid Englishman is very 
trying indeed, if only for the reason that he is particu- 
larly insensible to his defidenciea. But that only 
throwa into relief the fact that we are in eaaoifx a 
himioroua people, though a little timoious in reve^Jing 
the trait, and often preferring to lau^ inwardly, a 
chudde being our favourite outward signal. A tri<^Jling 
kind of business is our English humour, but it is a per- 
vading influence enlivening the nooks and crannies as 
wdl as the broad highway. . _^ 

"TVhat would you say if you heard you had won the 
Victoria Cross?" asked an officer of that shaggy, 
middle-aged, walrus-moustached warrior known as 
"Bill" in the "Better 'Ole," and Bill responded in as 
emphatic rising and falling intonation with a long and 
drawn out "Ul-lo." In Bill's reply and the manner of 
it you get <Hie side of truly English himiour. Irrde- 
vanoe is the framework. To seem immoved in all 
circumstances is a birthright of Englishmen high and 
low, and thus a wilful unemphasis serves often to make 
a point by itself. That is only one of the constituent 
parts in this particular brand of humour which has a 
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strong lamily resoublance to that of Sam WeUer, a 
typical and high-class Englishman in some respects. 
Dickens, broad and vague as he often was, nevertheless 
faithfully represented the underlying spirit and on- 
bodied it in matchless characters like Micawber and 
the immortal "Samivd." 

The war produced cross currents, disturbing the 
benevolence of English humour, but the easy way in 
which Tommy adapted ghastliaess to meet the situation 
carries its own lesson of English imperturbability as 
the baas of comedy. A spy was caught in the front 
lines and sent to the rear with a sei^eant and a shooting 
party for execution. Through morasses of mud and 
pools c^ water, across ploughed fields and over weari- 
some shell holes the little party ploughed its course. 
"Why put me through this preliminary cruelty?" 
aaked the spy. "It's perfectly horrible to suffer this." 
"What about us?" said the English sergeant indig- 
nantly. "We've got to come back through it idl 
again." > 

It is not abroad that one often finds Enghsh allusive- 
ness, but I have to say here that I have come across 
no better exemplification of the Dickensian spirit than 
in a messenger boy attached to the editorial office of 
a famous New Yoric newspaper. A Lcmdon review 
editor, by way of being a celebrity, called to see the 
chief of the American paper in question. The English 
visitor was tall and thin and, as became a leader of 
thou^t, there was minted in his aspect severe asceti- 
cism with lofty abstraction. He was pale and fair- 
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haired. You might have guessed he was emineot and 
you would have known for a certainty that he had been 
a teetotaller all his life. The messenger boy was in- 
structed to take him to the street and point out to him 
the direction for the railway station. The boy was 
gone a long time, and when he returned was challenged 
for his length of absence. His defence was complete, 
not to say overwhelming. "I looked at the guy," he 
said, "and after I had looked at him it seemed to me 
I ought to take him right along to the subway station 
to put him on the platform." Somewhere, generatitms 
back, that boy's progenitors had English blood in their 
veins. 

It is a standing joke with Americans that the En^ish 
have no sense of humour, and the Englishman, whm 
he has the courage, sometimes responds in kind. The 
truth b that English and American humour travel 
along somewhat different paths. I have, before this, 
told the story of a New York dinner at which I was 
present, but it will stand telling again. A witty 
American frigid of England, who had lived some time 
in this country, rdated how Mr. Nat. Goodwin, the 
actor, during a stay in London, told some particular 
Enghahman ci his experience with a cigar salesman. 
In recommending a special brand of cigars the salesman 
said that the purchaser of 500 cigars received a leather 
wallet, the purchaser of a thousaiid got a watch, and 
the man who took ten thousand received a grand 
piano. The actor's reply to the cigar salesman was: 
"If I smoked ten thousand of your cigars it would not 
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be a grand piano I should want but a harp." Nat. 
Goodwin said this example of his repartee was received 
by the Englishman with a polite smile. It was the next 
flay that the EnglishmaQ sought out Nat. Goodwin, 
Aook him warmly by the hand, and said, "You know 
I only caught the meaning of that joke last night in bed, 
I could hardly sleep for laughing. Of course what you 
meant was that travelling round the country as you do 
as an actor you could not carry a grand piano with you, 
whereas you could take a harp along quite easily." 
After the m^riment caused by this tale had died away 
an English correspondent, sitting by my side, showed 
signs of restiveness, and presently he said, "I want to 
get up and make a speech." I asked him his reason. 
He said, "I want to explain that there is no lack of 
courtesy in Englishmen when they don't laugh at 
American jokes. I personally have sometimes tried 
for as long a3 twenty minutes to laugh at an American 
joke; I want to show there b no ill-feeling." 

American humcmr has a sparkle and a glitter, and 
English humour is distinguished, if one may change 
the metaphor, by its flavour ranging from the mellow 
to the bitter sweet. It is a developed humour. It is 
not particularly obvious. The best English humour 
leaves a good deal to the imagination and if one is not 
possessed of that imagination, of a certain perspective, 
of a knowledge of the medium in which the artist works, 
why then the verdict is that the English have no sease 
of humour. 

Would-be superior people sneer at Punch, but Punch 
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remains a standard ot the English htunour. I think 
nine out ai test educated Englishmen abroad would 
say that they prefer the weekly issue of Punch to 
any other regular publication, to give them the sense 
and the meaning and the import ci all that is going on 
at home. Pages of letterpress could not convey what 
is h^pening in England so well as some of the half- 
page drawings in Punch with a couple of sentences in 
the shape of explanation beneath them. In England 
at the present time newly rich profiteers throughout 
the country are indulging in all kinds of rather crude 
disj^y. Billiards is a very popular indoor game, espe- 
cially in the clubs. To say that you have a billiard 
room at home is one way of bragging of your establish- 
ment because of a full-sized billiard room to take a 
table 12 feet by 6 feet means an apartment quite beyond 
the range of the ordinary middle-dass households. 
The real billiard player, moreover, knows that the 
game can only be played properly on the full-sized 
table and regards the cheap abbreviations as toys 
largely used by women and children. AH this e^lana- 
tion in view of an example in Punch a week or two 
ago. One of the newly-rich, anxious to show off, had 
invited a young man-about-town to dine with him. 
After dinner he was with ostentatious pride taking 
the guest round. The half-page drawing in Puncft 
presents the stout and pompous host in dinner jacket, 
with a wide expanse of shirt front, puffing a huge 
cigar, as he opens the door of a room and displays a 
miniature billiard table about 5 feet by 2^ feet. 
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Beneath the picture are the words of the host in the 
shape of the query "Fond cd biUiards?" That is all. 
A more perfect example of grandiloquence and pom- 
posity it would be hard to find, and at the same time it 
represents a trait whidi has been increasingly manifest 
in the country since the war. 

There is not much grimness in En^ish humour, 
although occasionally its message is conv^ed in pain- 
ful fasfaifm. That master pessimist, Thomas Hardy, 
gave us an example in "Far from the Madding Crowd" 
when Farmer Oak's she^ dog, under a aeoac of duty, 
drove two hundred sheep over the precipice and 
brought hia master to the brink of ruin and then went 
and licked his hand seeking reo^nition of a task effi- 
(riently performed. 

Of a different kind, but still specially English was 
Meredith's humour at once so brilliantly polished and 
so parenthetical. There is an example in the "Egoist." 
Willoughby Fatteme, a young aristocrat in his country 
house, is informed of the existence of one, lieutenant 
Crossjay Fatteme, of a corps of the famous hard 
fighters who had performed an act of heroism of the 
unpretending cool sort T^ich kindles British blood. 
There is a description ol how the hero sought to visit 
your Sir \raioughby. 

He was one afternoon parading between Aoweta on the 
stat^ garden terrace of the Hall, in company with his 
affianced, the beautiful and rinyln'Tig Constantia Durham, 
followed by knots of ladies and gentlemen vowed to fresh 
air before dinner, while it was to be had. , Chandng with his 
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uraal h^py fortune (we call these things dealt to us out <d 
the great hidden diapensiu7, chance) to ^ance up the avenue 
at limes, as be was in the act of turning on his had at the end 
ct the terrace, and it should be added) discoursing with 
passuMi's privil^e of the pas^on of love to Miss Duiham« 
Sir WiUoughby, who was anything but obtuse, experienced a 
presentiment upon espying a thick-set stumpy man crossing 
the gravd space from the avenue to the front steps erf the 
Hall, deddedly fwt beaiing the stamp of the gentleman " on 
his hat. Us coat, bis feet, or anything that was bis" Wil- 
knighby subsequently obsa-red to the ladies of his family in 
the Scriptural s^lo of gentlemen who do bear the stamp. 
His brief skett^ of the creature was repulsive. 1^ viator 
carried a bag, and his coat-c(dlar was up, his h&t was mdan- 
choly; he had the appearance of a bankrupt tradesman ab- 
sconding; no ^oves, no umbrella. 

As to the incident we have to note, it was very slight. "Ilie 
card of Lieutenant Patteme was hooded to Sir Willoughby, 
who laid it on the salver, saying to the footman: "Not at 
home." 

Humour persists in cockney ciides as it did in the 
days of Didcens. A real Dickens tale in which he would 
have revdled is that of the two rival omnibus drivo^ 
and the encounter between them just before hcwse 
omnibuses gave place entirdy to motor vehicles. A 
passenger on the top of one omnibus noticed the driver 
make a motion with his whip as he passed a colleague 
on another omnibus. The second driver broke into pro- 
fusion of hi(^y offensive language. " What ia the mat- 
ter with him?" asked the passenger on the first omni- 
bus. "Oh," said the driver, "he ain't got no sense ot 
humour, that's what's the matter with him. See me 
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jerk my whip up and down. His brother was hung 
yesterday. He ain't got no sense of humour." \ 

A colleague of mine in the Press Gallery of the House 
of Commons in the early stage of the war, after a late 
sitting of Parliament, could not £nd a taxicab and had 
to take one c^ the old hansoms to his suburban home 
in the eu'ly hours of the morning. He hved in a street 
of highly respectable appearance consisting of semi- 
attached villas each of which, in accordance with the 
genteel custom of the suburbs, carried a name as well 
as a number. His particular house was entitled ** Ches- 
ham." On arrival he paid the cabman a moiety over 
bis I^al fare, say 6d. The cabman at that early hour 
oi the morning felt himself entitled to a good deal more, 
and with the money in his extended palm, he said in 
raw expostulation: "'Ere, what do you call this?" iSy 
friend, whose ancestry was Scotch, looked at the irate 
cabman with determination. "You have your l^al 
fare," he siud, "and something over, and now you can 
take me to the nearest Police Station and we will 
settle the matter." The cabman looked at the coin in 
his hand, looked at the house and its title, and for 
five seconds went through a maelstrom of emotion. 
Then he said in accents of scorn which it is impossible 
■ to reproduce in the written word, "Gawd blimy, 
'Chxbhau,* Gawd blimy. Come on, old giii." He 
flicked hia horse with the whip, and off he went. 

The British Parliament has humour because it has 
personality, and because the lighter touches are helped 
by the grave and formal historic setting of the pro- 
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ceedingg. Audaciously apt phrasing is of course a 
weapon here as elsewhere in serious assemblies, but it 
has to be sharply pointed to nake its effect in a gatho^ 
ing where cheapness is received with dully silence. I 
remember how in the days when Mr. Balfour, the then 
leadei^ of. the Conservative party, was sitting on the 
fence with regard to Tariff Reform, idiile the great body 
of his supporters were urgently and ardently pushing 
the programme forward and the liberals in power were 
strongly defending Free Trade. The skill and agility 
with which Mr. Balfour miuntained his personal and 
political balance was the subject of both admiration 
and exasperation. One fateful night his first lieutenant, 
Mr. Chamberlain, a strong protectionist, made a some- 
what indiscreet speech in which he committed his party 
and his chief. He was followed in debate by Mr. T. M. 
Kettle, a witty young Irishman. He paid a tribute to 
Mr. Chamberlain's devotion to his political cause. 
"And to-night, Mr. Speaker, he has gone further. He 
has nailed his leader to the mast." 

It was in another Tariff Reform debate that iSx. 
Lloyd George evidenced his peculiar aptitude. He was 
Fresid^it of the Board of Trade at the time, and he 
had to wind up for the Government a full dress debate 
in which proposals for Tariff Reform had been put for- 
ward by the opposition. There was a good deal of heat 
in the discussion and the orator suffered some interrup- 
tions, to which he made biting retorts. He had been 
challenged as to his facts with regard to the conditions 
of working-class life in Germany, where it was said a 
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good many had to eat horse flesh largely on accoimt of 
a protective policy. Mr. Lloyd George defended him- 
self by quoting from the report of the British Consul 
General in Germany, emphasizing the fact that it was 
not his Teport but the report of an impartial official. 
I fo^et the actual figures he gave but they do not bear 
upon the incident. "Let us take the manufacturing 
town of Chenmitz," said Mr. Lloyd George. "In 
Chemnitz last year there was consumed ten thousand 
tons of horse flesh and this in a Tariff Reform puadise." 
(Cheers and counter cheers.) "And not onlyhwse 
flesh, Mr. Speaker. In this haven ci political and social 
delight where Tariff Reform is in full bloom, 2,000 
tons of dog flesh was consumed." (Uproarious cheers 
and fierce counter cheers.) Mr. Lloyd Geoi^e swung his 
fore-finger along the line of opposition, including Mr. 
Austin Chamberlain, Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Bonar Law 
and others. "Not only dogs* flesh but, and the fact 
has a tragic significance for the gentlemen fadng me, 
a thousand tons of donkey meat was eaten in this 
place where Tariff Reform was in operation." At this 
the proceedings of the House of Commons were per* 
force suspended for an interval of at least two minutes. 
The Lobby of the Conunons is one of the homes of 
good stories, most of which, however, never get into 
print. I give one example. There was a young bois- 
terous, good-natured, noisy member named Lord 
Wintnton. He was twenty-four years of age and his 
tian^arent sincerity and inexperience secured for him 
benevolent toleration which would not have been ex- 
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tended to an older, hardier and less hearty souL He 
was the bihi o{ an Irish Peer and Irish peers can sit in 
the House of Commons, and so it came about that 
what Lord Tumour, the father of Lord 'V^tertmi, 
died, the young man became Lord Tumour and had to 
nt in the House of Commons under his new name. 
One day Lord Tumour was travelling up from Bri^t(Hi 
to London and entered into ccmversation with a fellow 
passenger for the journey. When within a few mfles of 
Victoria, Lord Tumour incidentally told his companitm 
his name. "Lord Tumour," said the man in surprise, 
"you don't mean to say you are Lord Tumour! Do 
you know all the time I have been talking to you I have 
been under the impression that you wa« that blankety 
fool. Lord Winl^ton." 

I think the best illustration of English humour in 
action without words that I know is provided by a 
journalistic episode within my knowledge. A ship with 
troops returning from active service in a distant part 
was coming into Plymouth. The story of these par- 
ticular soldiers was especially interesting and had some 
importance also in its bearing on war operaticms in 
general. One of the leading papers was fortunate 
enough to have a correspondent on board who was 
thus enabled to get an elaborate and complete descrip- 
tion written on the voyage to England. Other papers 
who salt men down to Plymouth to meet the sh^ 
would inevitably be hours behind in securing t»py. 
The favoured journal arranged to send out a Uundi 
to meet the ship and for the correspondent on board 
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to coi^ up his manuscript in a bottle and fling it over- 
board for the launch to pick up. As the ship would take 
some time to dock it was obvious that this procedure 
would put the other correspondents waiting on 
shore at a disadvantage in the matter of time. Every- 
thing would have gone well but for one fact, which was 
that the correspondoit on board had told of his plans 
to the soldiers returning in high spirits to their native 
land. As the launch approached the incoming ship 
the correspondent with his bottle was at the side. The 
soldiers veee crowding to the deck to watch the incident. 
They were also to take a hand in it. When the corre- 
spondent threw his bottle overboard at least a hundred 
of the soldiers also threw overboard bottles carefully 
corked, and the consequence was that in the rippling 
sea the launch was tiying to find one bottle out d scores 
of others of all shapes and sizes all of them containing 
carefully rolled up sheets of paper. 

One of the humourists of the journalistic precession 
is Lord NorthcUfiFe. It will be said that this quality 
d his takes special forms, sometimes not altogether 
pleasing, but at any rate many incidents can be given 
in which he has been ready to start the laugfa against 
himself. A child was run over by an automobile in one 
ci the country districts not far from London, the auto- 
mobile speeding away to avoid arrest. Lord North- 
cliffe through the Daily Mail instituted a campaign 
to find the missing man and not only had a search or- 
ganization set afoot in the district, but put in his paper 
an offer of one hundred pounds reward for information 
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which would bring the man to notice. Day after day 
this was given prominence. Then came an extraor- 
dinary revehttion. The car was proved to Jbelong to 
the brother of Lord Northcli£Fe, Mr. Hilderbrand 
Harmsworth. It had been taken out without Mr. 
Harmsworth's knowledge or consent by an imau- 
thortzed driver. Needless to say the story was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion in the Daily MaU. Meet 
Street dliuckled a great deal over the matter. The 
hundred pounds reward was the kernel erf the joke. 
Some weeks later a tragedy occurred in a raUway tunnel 
on one of the Southern lines, a girl's body being foimd 
by the side oS. the track with some indications that she 
had been flung out of the passing train by an assai l ant. 
All the forces of ^the Daily Mail'^wcK brought to hear 
to track the murderer and at a conference a depart- 
mental manager suggested that a reward should be 
offered, say a reward of £100. "A reward of a hundred 
pounds," said Lord Northcliffe thoughtfully. "Yes, 
but where was n^ brother Hilderbrand that evening?" 
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WHEBE liNOIAND lAASB 

ENGLAKD had reason for pride in her endurance 
and her eventual success in the war, but she has 
at least as much reason to be proud of her action 
and developmoit in the troublous times of peace which 
have followed the fighting. She is still in the midst of 
heavy difficulties and there are dangers all round her. 
It is conceivable that disaster lies ahead. And yet 
England is emerging as a nation in the van of peac^ul 
progress, that progress being both material and ideal- 
istic. England plods along, and to use an old phrase is 
rather indined to "muddle throu^." Unknown to 
herself, she has an unnameable spirit which animates 
her main activities and takes her on towards a goal 
unseen and almost imthought of. No one has yet 
defined that particular spirit in any form of words. It 
is an instinct, the character and purport of which can 
only be comprehended by results. It wiU sound 
strangely in the ears of foreigners that ancient aristo- 
cratic England, proverbially, though not quite accu- 
rately, described as slow-minded and slow in action, 
and very truly described as impr^nated with conserva- 
tive tcaidendes — that this England should be leading 
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the world in the progressive derelopment d goT«ii- 
ment, government for all the people of the community, 
and not just for some favoured sections of it. He is 
indeed an optimist who believes that any country at 
any time will secure anything beyond a relative equality 
of treatment for all its people, or will be able to elimi- 
nate entirely the chance which makes some individuals 
and some classes favoured beyond others. But in so 
far as human ingenuity and the better impulses of 
human nature can devise methods under which a real 
commonwealth can be established and a real chance, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, given to every 
individual who is bom into ih& community, Enj^and is 
in the forefront. 

The English are described often by varying commen- 
tators as hypocritical, reserved, modest, tenacious* 
greedy, artful, proud, superdlious, patronizing. I 
daresay they have got a touch of all the tendencies 
indicated, but any one of these descriptions and all of 
them combined fail to get anywhere near that English 
temperament which has lifted her to eminence not in 
the realm ot force but in the realm of spirit. I suppose 
some people will smile at the idea of slow-moving 
material-minded England being eminoit in the realm 
of spirit. Let us look at the facts as thcsy have been 
manifested in the last few years. 

At the outbreak of the war England had a small 

standing army, and though her Navy was highly ^• 

dent and comprised a large number of ships, the actual 

total of saOoTS was not very large as fighting forces go 
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in these days. The call to arms, like the call to arms 
in any coimtry, was responded to with vigour and 
enthusiasm by the yoimg men of the country. Every- 
body thought the war would be over in a few months' — 
everybody, that is, except expats like Lord Kitchener. 
It is pretty obvious that the belief of a short war was not 
confined to England, both France and Germany from 
their different points c^ view anticipating a bri^ and 
dedaive conflict. The war went on, and dragged out 
from weeks to months. The glamour departed. The 
news of the deaths of fighters came to thousands of 
families. Tens of thousands of mutilated men came 
back, some of them to go to hospitals in the hope (A 
recovery, othera to suffer for the rest of their lives. 
Tales of horror from the trenches circulated all over 
the land. There were no illusions left as to the glorious 
eKcitemoits of glorious war. And still the recruits kept 
coming forward. True it is that eventually conscription 
had to be established. But before that stage was 
reached something like four million British subjects 
had voluntarily joined up to fight for their country. 
I know it may be said that other nations in the same 
position would have achieved a similar result, but as a 
matter of hard fact England was the (me comitry which 
put the matter to the test, and we may be permitted a 
passing doubt as to whether four million volunteers 
would have been forthcoming from any other nati(m. 
Does that prove England to be militansUcF I think 
it proves exactly the opposite thing. Subsequent hap- 
penings strengthen this belid. In the spring of 1930, 
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mnucription for En^and was abolished. Conscription 
has been described as cme of the real causes of war, and 
that is probably a true description, in spite of the ad- 
mitted necessity of conscription for defensive purposes 
in certain instances. At any rate England has takoi 
the lead among all the nations in the war, indeed among 
all the nations of the world, in doing away with forced 
military ^ervice, and she will again as in the past dq>end 
upon the courage and initiative of her people in the time 
of danger rather than upcm the oiganizing in advance, 
(rf that people as a community of military fighters. If 
that is not taking a step forward in civilization, possibly 
at some risk to hersdf , I should like to know what it is 
to be called? And be it observed, it is not our p<^tical 
chiefs nor our military commanders who are responsible 
for this, but the people of England at large. We do not 
want militarism in this country. Any Govemmcsit 
which proposed to continue conscription as a prominent 
feature would inevitably be thrown out of office in a 
very short time. Clever statesmen are not slow to 
sense the feeling of the public in such a matter although, 
human nature being what it is, those same statesmen 
will certainly endeavour to take a share of the credit. 
There is very little credit due to them about it, and this 
abolition of conscriptitm by England is the mtffe nota- 
ble in view of the fact that at the Peace Conference 
British representatives fought hard for the general 
wiping out (^compulsory military service. Th^ fought 
with no success. Mr. Churchill in a recent speech ob- 
served that the following countries, among others, 
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retained compulsoiy service and apparently had no 
intention of d^>arting from it: 



tanx. 


Holland. 


Italy. 


Denmark. 


Japan. 


Bumania. 


Spain. 


Greece. 


Portugal. 


Poland. 




Yngo-Sla™. 


Norway. 


Czecho^lovalda. 


Sweden. 


United States. 



The only otiiet nation to abolish conscription has been 
Germany, and she has done it under compulsitm. At 
the time of the Armistice we had on the whole the 
strongest army in the world, and our army at the 
present time is weaker than the umy of Belgium. In 
these facts there is certainly some evidence that England 
is to the fore in carrying out the purposes and ideab 
which are among the primary tenets of civilization. 

Closely associated with the movement for reduction 
of armamoits in which England has taken the lead is 
the effort in support of the League of Nations. Amuse- 
Ukesit supervenes on bewilderment at the news that 
there are any responsible people in the United States 
who seriously think that Britain espoused the idea of 
the League for national aggrandizement, or for the pur- 
pose of s^eguarding her present possessions, or indeed, 
for any selfi^ purpose whatever, except that of pre- 
serving peace for herself as well as for other countries. 
America conceived the idea of the League of Nations, 
and England nursed it with assiduity and constant care. 
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True, there were a few vho belittled the plan, but 
practically every politician of importance was forced 
by public opinion into an open endorsement, and the 
very best among our public me^i gave their whole- 
hearted enthusiasm towards T^ ftfeip g the League a 
reality and wiftlriTig it powerful and practicable. I need 
hardly mentifm the names of Lord Grey, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Mr. Aaquith, and without exception the whole 
of the Leaders of the Labour movement. Who, know- 
ing these men can for one moment conceive that their 
purposes are what may be called selfishly imperialistic? 
Does any reasonable being tolorate for a second the 
notion that such men as these are concerned prindpally 
with aggressively building up the military and naval 
power of England against other countries, with in- 
creasing it and intensifying it to the point of jingoism? 
Is it to be credited that these men are thrusting the 
League of Nations into the forefront of all political 
considerations with the idea at the back of their minds 
that England will thus secure the support of other 
countries in resisting a rebellion in Ireland? The 
mere statement of the suggestion is enough to dispel 
it, at least in the mind of any one who has even a frag- 
mentary knowledge of this nati<Hi. England will look 
for help from no other country with r^fard to Ireland. 
England, as manifested by her military reduction, by 
her abolition of conscription, is not merely in ^irit 
but in form the most active community in steps against 
mere military or naval power. She is passionate^ 
desirous of walking away from the atmos^ere of war 
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rather than of walking towards it. Noticeably luke- 
warm towards the League of Nations are the handful 
of jingoes, the people who see Heaven-sent govern- 
ment in militiuy rule. It is freely recognized here that 
America may have special objections to the form of the 
League of Nations which has been proposed, and it 
may be added that En^and while at first somewhat 
staggered by the opposition which was displayed, has 
come to see that America with her special position, her 
special interests, her special form of government, was 
perfectly within her rights in demanding an adjust- 
ment. Th^e is great confidence that America in her 
own way and in her own time will be the real comrade 
and helper of En^and in this matter, but meanwhile 
by the force of circumstances England is in the position 
of leader both in action and in theory with regard to the 
prevention of war in the future. 

No one can doubt that there are dangers to the body 
politic in the present trend of industrial acticm in 
England. Revolutions, peaceful or otherwise, may 
turn out highly advantageous to succeeding generations, 
but th^ nearly always carry with them discomfort, 
disadvantages, and sometime disaster to the people who 
make up the nation at the time. It is a matter of guess- 
work as to how events are going to develop here in the 
immediate future. The character of the people does 
not lend itself to the supposition of any violent over- 
throw of sodety as it has been known hitherto. There 
are, nevertheless, disquieting signs. But when all the 
difficulties have been squarely faced and when all the 
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possible perils have beoi taken into account, there 
remains the underlying fact that the changes, whether 
they be gradual or swift, whether they be accomplished 
by ccmstitutional means or by more radical methods, 
have their root in the sense ci social justice preaoit in 
aU countries, but more developed in England than else- 
wha*e. Thinkers of all shades in every country are (rf a 
common mind with regard to the necessity or at least 
the desirability of improving the lot of the mass of men 
and women, imfavoured by fortune, by heritage of 
goods, or by special ability, or disfavoured by the opera- 
tions of industry, or environment There is diversity 
(rf method for accomplishing the great end. There are 
tremendous interests at work against beneficent pro- 
cesses, int^ests associated with wealth, selfishness, 
ambition, or stupidity. Too slowly has progress been 
made hitherto. Now England is the first to plough 
new fidds. The seeds to be sown, the crop to result, 
will have lessons for aU humanity. There are hazards 
in all progressive movements, and En^and occupies 
the post of honour as well as oi danger. 

Let it not be thought that in the general movement 
towards better conditions, towards the reconstruction 
of society, that England is entirely dep^ident on the 
sporadic impulsive movement of party politics, or 
public impulse as demonstrated in electoral operation. 
I have just received from the Ministry of Labour a 
blue>covered book of nmety pages which sets out 
clearly and tactfully the continuing developmait in 
ordered and set fashion of the growth <d cooperative 
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«£Fort between employers and employees in the pToduc- 
tipn of a new England. It has no connection with 
political effort. Before the war there were in operation 
as a result of l^slation in Mr. Asquith's Government a 
limited number of what were called Trade Boards, 
consisting of representatives of employers and work 
people in the varying trades, and since the war these 
Trade Boards have been supplemented by two other 
krads of organizations called, respectively, Industrial 
Councils and Reconstruction Committees. The three 
bodies between them cover ninety-three trades and 
occupations of widely differing character. Among those 
represented are the prmters, sugar workers, wocA 
workers, glove makers, embroidery workers, bakers, 
boot makers, millers, quarry men, and altogether the 
workers represented number about five million. The 
bodies I have mentioned are working smoothly and 
with great effects. A bald ofBdal statement gives the 
function and scope of each: 

Joist SrANniNo Insustbial Councilb. — ^These Coundla 
carry into effect the proposals of the Whitlqr Report, which 
have been approved by the Government. They are estab- 
li^ed only in occupaiions in which both the employers 
and the employees are well organized in their respective 
assodatioos, and they consist of equal numbers of representa- 
tives of associations of employers and Trade Unions. The 
basis of representation through associations and trade unions 
is similarly adhered to in the case of Councils which covca: 
government and municipal establishments and public ot 
semi-public services, and the general prin<nples of the WbiUcgr 
B^mrt are applied as far as practicable in alt cases. The 
SOB 
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general function of the Joint Industrial Councils is to secure 
the largest pos«ble measure of joint action between em- 
plf^ers and work-people for the development of the industrjr 
which they lepreaent as a part of national life and for the 
improvement of the conditions of all engaged in the industry; 
and it is optsi to Councils to take any action that falls within 
the scope of this g^ieral definition. Among th^ more 
specific objects may be mentioned the r^ular consideration 
<^ wages, hours, aiui working conditions in the industry as a 
whole; the consideration of measures for r^ularizing pro- 
duction and employment; the consideration c^ the existing 
madUneiy, and the establidmient <A machinery whoc it 
does not already exist, for the settlement of dlffereaices be- 
tweea different parties and sections in the industry with the 
object of securing the speedy settiement ot difficulties; the 
collection of statistics and information on matters appertain* 
ing to the industry; the encouragement of the study of 
processes and dedgn and of research, with a view to perfect- 
ing the products of the induatty; the improvement ot the 
health conditions obtaining in the industry and the provision 
of special treatment where neceasaiy for workers in the in- 
dustry; the consideration of the proposals for District 
Councils and Works Committees, put forward in the Whitley 
Report, having regard in each case to any such organizations 
as may already be in existence; and cooperation with the 
Joint Industrial Councils for other occupations to deal with 
problems of common interest. The Ministry of Labour is 
the Department responsible for assisting in the setting up 
of these Councils. 

Intebui Industrial RscoNSTRUcnoN CoiaoTTEBa. — 
These Committees are set up in industries in which, for 
various reasons, progress towards the formation of Jcnnt 
Standing Industrial Councils is not immediately practicable. 
They have been set up in the past by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction in ctmjunction with the Board of Trade and the 
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Miiustiy of Labour, but the responability fw their foimatioD 
now rests with the Ministry of Labour alone. Like the Joint 
Standing Ltdustiial Coundla, the? consist of equal numbers 
ot lepresentatives of asflodations of employera and trade 
unions. What form they should take must depend on the 
drcumstauces of each industry. What functions they should 
assume and what they should leave or del^ate to existing 
<»ganizations or to specially created bodies, are also gues- 
tions which must be determined by those concerned. But 
it is not intended that these Committees, any more than the 
pennanent J<Hnt Standing Industrial Councils, to which it 
is h<q;>ed tb^ will lead, should confine themselves to the 
ctmsideration of subjects specially referred to them by a 
Government Department. It is hoped that they will exer- 
diae a large initiative in devising means by which the transi- 
tion from war to peace conditions may be most smoothly 
effected, and the way opened to the rapid restoration of 
industrial enterprise. 

Tbadh Boasdb. — ^Hiese Boards are composed of repre- 
sentatives of the employers and the work-people in the 
trade, together with several persons (usually three) appointed 
by the Minister of Labour. Their primary function is the 
fixing of legal minimum rates d wages, but they are also 
under a statutory obligation to consider questions on indus- 
trial matters referred to them by Government Departments, 
and are authorized by statute to make reconmiendations to 
Government Departments with regard to the industrial 
conditions in thdr trade. An Interim Industrial Recon- 
struction Committee would not ordinarily, therefore, be 
formed in an industiy idiere a Trade Board was established 
or contemplated. If it were found necessary to set up a 
Trade Board in an industry where an Interim Indusbial 
B«construction Committee already exists, the question of 
the rdations between the Conmiittee and the Board would 
then need to be considered with a view to arriving at an 
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agreement as to whetha- it was necessary for the Interim 
committee to continue in extstence, and if so, with wiiat 
functions. 

I die these organizations as an instance of the 
steady quiet unadvertised work which is going forward 
towards the rebuilding of the walls of society. Serious 
and valuable as are the functions described, they have 
an importance far beyond thdr actual results for they 
are a symbol and a symptom. They exemplify modera- 
tirai and practicality. They display a measure of 
English good will between conflicting interests. They 
exalt unomamoital business-like action over idealistic 
theories. They signify that we want to get on with 
the job without fuss and to some material purpose. In 
this side of the English character is one of the antidotes 
to revolution — and the approach to revolution. i^ 

"1 love an easy man," said Lord Melbourne, K^e 
Minister nearly ninety years ago. The English are an 
easy people. Fretfulness, noise, over-polit^iess, push- 
fulness, anxiety, are alien to them. They distrust the 
mob-orator and the intellectual, but if a man has the 
domesUc virtues they can forgive him nearly every- 
thing else. Over>righteou8ness appalls them, and th^ 
listen with coldness to high and noble theories from 
politicians. "Does it mean more wages," asks the 
working-man, lighting his pipe. "Interesting m its 
way," says a young lord In the Lobby of the Commons, 
"but what I want to know is whether Oxford is going to 
win the boat race." The secret of happiness is some- 
times reached by unexpected abort cuts. 
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NXW PROGRAUMEB OT UFB 

WHILE political parties are being reshaped and 
reconstituted, politics themselves are being 
fused into new forms. It is true that the two 
temperaments — the precautionary, the "safety first" 
on the one hand, and the go-ahead, righteously-angry 
impatient-to-reform on the other — will continue to 
provide the two main arteries of endeavour. He names 
of the contending forces may change but much more 
important than that will be the change in the actual 
measures, the hard objectives for which each side will 
be battling. 

The whole character of the day-by-day struggle on 
expedients which we call politics is to undergo trans- 
formation, is indeed undergoing it in thorough fashion 
in these months through which we are passing. The 
so-called philosophies named Liberalism and Conser- 
vatism, evolved in form from the time the middle classes 
came into power during the last century, imply benefi- 
cent action or inaction on behalf of all the population. 
Hie range of hardships, inequalities, and suffering 
which was ccoisidered inevitable or at least temporarfly 
irremovable was of tremendous extent. The "Haves'* 
on the "Have-Nots" as resulting from one of tlie 
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decrees of Providence — although it is necessary to say 
that an ever-widening eircle of the "Haves" souf^t 
to ameliorate the condition and improve the dliances 
of their less fortunate brethren. Still, vhai the best is 
said and thought of those whom chance, ability, l^a- 
cies, or the act of God had given money and power, 
they were spheres apart from an understanding (^ the 
lives of their poor fellow-countrymen. During the 
last generation the balance has been adjusting itself 
somewhat, and war completed the operation, may 
indeed have overweighted the scales in the <^poute 
direction. Culture, character, brain will always lift 
some above thor fellows and entitle them to reapect. 

The fact fordng itself on attention at the moment is 
the revolution in the practical business of politics for 
which the war and its sequels are responsible. Con- 
servatism, liberalism, Labomism were swept into a 
common whirlpool by the danger to the country as a 
whole. Puny indeed seemed all the tenets in those 
days of stress. Labour was the first to recover. Labour 
rubbing its eyes found that it was at least of as much 
importance as Liberalism or Conservatism. Sections 
of it have begun violently to assert that it is of far more 
importance than either. However that may be, the 
fact is apparent that Labour properly organized can 
be extremely effective as an electoral force. Whether 
it has right or not it has might. The giant is awakening. 

The Coalition Government, first under Mr. Asquith 
and then under Mr. Uoyd George, has included lib- 
erals and Conservatives and Labour men, although 
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latterly the representatives of Labour have almost com- 
pletely broken away, and independent liberals have 
formed themselves into an opposition band. There is 
hot criticism by each of the opposition sections (among 
whom I ought to list the Irishmen) . There is scornful 
explanation by the Grovemment. And through all, the 
underlying fact remains that there is no real cleavage of 
principle between the (Jovernment and the multiple 
opposition. Each and all are agreed on far-reaching 
reforms, including Home Rule for Irdand, a revolution 
in conditions for working people, the necessity for 
peaceful progress as opposed to aggressive militarism 
and big armies. There is, of course, a wide diversity 
as to methods, and many are to be found who urge 
that individual plans are traitorous or capitalistic or 
socialistic, and that they indicate a mistaken or a care- 
less or even a wicked line of policy. Broadly speaking, 
however, there are no plainly marked dividing lines 
on principle, whatever heated partisans may say. The 
Conservatives outnumber the Liberals in the Govern- 
ment, but they have swallowed entire the Liberal 
programme and something beside. The Labour Move- 
ment outside the Government practically commands 
the situation. There is now no Conservative party as 
it used to be regarded, and only a remnimt of the 
liberals, and whether Mr. Lloyd George goes over to 
one section or reverts to the other or takes command of 
Labour really does not matter. What does matter is 
the future policy, the action to be undertal^n in 
refashioning the life of the country. 
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Enf^and is feeling her way to a new programme. 
There is doubt as to what classes of individuals will 
presently be working the machine. The very name 
by which these individuals will call themselves is in 
darkness. It may be that Labour will imite with 
Liberalism for the task in view. Possibly Mr. Uoyd 
Greorge, with a collection of brilliant minds hitherto 
labelling themselves Conservative, will be called to the 
undertaking. It is even on the cards that an audacious 
man of hi^ character like Lord Robert CecU may st^ 
into the breach with a pro^amme and a following to 
embody the impulses and determinations of the English 
people in their new life. It is an interesting riddle, but 
nothing more than a riddle and one soon to be solved 
so far as personalities are concerned. There can be 
hardly any doubt at all as to the general nature of the 
new progranmie. The mood oi the people is settling 
that beyond alteration or dispute. The variations in 
form, the length of time required for full development, 
are matters for legitimate conjecture. What we can 
be really certun about is that we are on the fnmtiers 
of the new era. 

It is necessary to rise above party consideratitms to 
observe the probable directions of the new life in Eng- 
land. It is not unlikely that one commanding political 
group will map out the coiu^e. and then as time goes 
on separate parties wiU take direction of affairs, each 
alternating government ezerdsing a moderating in- 
fluence on its predecessors and its succa^aors. There 
is a long road to be traversed, and while some of the 
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first parts of it will be cov^ed quickly the end may not 
be reached for a generation. 

It may be said with decision that the aims of Labour 
are going to touch the govenunent of England in all its 
branches in the near future, and in face of this fact, in 
face of the fact that a Labour government may itself 
be in power, it is soothing to know that there will be 
constantly at work a mellowing influence preserving 
usages, habits of thought and behaviour which have 
helped to make England so comfortable a place to 
live in for those members of the Anglo-Saxon race who 
are not suffering tn any marked d^ree from a lack of 
this world's goods. There will be no soviet government 
in England. At the same time there will be fewer very 
rich people. It will be a harder country for the lazy 
or the stupidly snobbish — although the snobbish pos- 
sessing hi^ ability will go ahead as they do in all 
countries. I look to see the power of the House of 
Commons increase and not diminish. I am pretty sure 
(though here one speaks with speculative diffidence) 
that the monarchy as a practical institution well 
adapted for its special purposes will be continued. In 
the general unsettlement at present the claims of 
Labour, of this branch or that branch or of the whole 
movement, constitute a standing inconvenience, per- 
haps it would be more correct to say a standing danger. 
I use neither of the nouns in any deprecatory sense. 
labour leaders themselves would be the first to endorse 
them. They would say that inconvenience and danger 
are part of the nature of the case when working pet^le 
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apply presnire to get something nearer to a proper 
remuneration. It is a melancholy duty to inflict 
inconvoiience and, if necessary, danger. The pressure 
ia brought to bear not merdy on capitalist employers, 
but on a district, or some special part of the population 
or on the country in the bulk, aa during the railw^ 
strike. The strike may v«7 likely cause more suffoing 
to work-people than the outside public and to perstMu 
in other grades, if only for the reason that the wotkiiig 
people are the great majority of the nation. 

The miners are threatening to strike because they 
want nationalization of the mines, and a miners' strike 
with the ensuing shortage of fuel, stoppage of railway 
communications and hindrance to the various indus- 
tries dependent on coal would injure not only the coal- 
owners but everybody else and injure other sections <d 
labour most of all. The iron workers, let us say, 
strike for more money although their present wagea 
would be entirely satiafaciory perhaps to the carpenters, 
but the carpenters are penalized because the inm 
workers are not satined. Each union acts on its own, 
though there are taidendes towards general action <m 
some bigger questions. There is, it should be stated, 
no resentment, among unions not involved, at the loss 
caused by the strike of other oiffamzations. It is all m 
the game, and the community has to be taught a lesson 
— even if of that community they form a part. Jn a 
word, there is no real standardization apart from the 
standards of each organization. Even if there were 
general standards it would not be worth very much 
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whfle there is no scientific table as to the coat of living 
and the value of money. Four pounds a week with 
bread at sixpence a loaf may be acceptable, but with 
bread at a shilling a loaf four pounds would mean 
poverty. It is beside the point to ask if the Trade 
Unions cannot see reason. They would ask at once why 
the people who are taking big profits cannot see reason, 
the textile manufacturers, ship owners, and all the rest 
who are worth tens of thousands of pounds, hundreds 
of thousands of pounds more than they were before the 
war. I^ the assassins begin! A cynic might observe 
that the m^i's demands are damnable but that the 
worst of it is, the men are right. A further complica- 
tion is introduced by the fact that while some occupa- 
tions might from their profits pay almost luxurious 
wages to their employees, other occupations cuinot 
make a fair return on capital, perhaps no return at all by 
paying a minimum demand of the Trade Union from 
which their work-people are drawn. One further fact 
illustrates the many perplexities of the situation. Some 
individuak and some firms who are making vast profits 
employ practically no work-people at all. Financiers, 
trading houses, brokers, may be making fortunes out 
of the community, making them It^timately and 
honestly and yet be subject to none of the worries and 
resp<Hisibi]ities and risks inseparable at present from 
undertakings which have of necessity long and large 
wages lists. 

The various considerations raised by these and a 

mul^plidty of facts cannot stop, cannot even check 
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for a day the repeated demands of workers of all indus- 
tries large and small for more money and less hours. 
More mcmey and less hours are constantly being givoi, 
a fact which plays its part in the steadily rising prices 
for all commodities. It is taken for granted among all 
thinking people that these demands wilt not cease but 
will grow. Labour has foimd its strength. It will not 
in future be denied, and unless it imexpectedly goes 
mad and tries to put sudden and wholesale blackmail 
on the nation it must get practically all it wants. But 
how can the country pay its way under these circum- 
stances? it may be asked. There is a pretty hard 
question to answer but I think a method will be found 
to answer it. The first essential, rapidly being recog- 
nized all roimd, is that Labour must take its share of 
the responsibility in providing for the welfare of all 
the people. It must have a strong r^resentaticHi not 
only in Parliament but in what is known as Capital. 
Labour cannot secure lucrative revenge for class govem- 
meat of the past by instituting now class action on the 
other side. That way lie chaos and suicide. Nor can 
Idibour fail to recognize that human nature is still far 
away from the stars, and that ability, natural or ac- 
quired, strength of will, clearness of vision, wide and 
varied education, some of these things, or all of than 
allied, will lead to position or power or wealth in varying 
d^rees rising far above the rates of pay received by 
those who by aptitude or capacity have to be contoit 
with the lesser tasks of life. They know these things 
already, the leaders, but hot-heads among the rank 
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and file are not without their infiuence. The millenniuin 
is not yet. Whatever changes are brought about, and 
they may be many, they will not include complete 
equality of opportunity, for environment, despite all 
I^islation, from now to Doomsday will in most in- 
stances remain the tyrant or the ben^actor. Even an 
ideal government could not entirely control raiviron- 
ment. 

I daresay there are a good many money-making em- 
fAoyeta who do not much care what happens to their 
servants so long as business proceeds and so long as 
those engaged in it get enough, whether it be starvation 
pay or not, to force them on with their daily toil. But 
there b undoubtedly a drastic thinning out of these 
men. It has become widely recognized that profits are 
to be secured by factors of which Labour is by far the 
lai^er — outside the employers* own personal qualities. 
Many employers have come to know that in some form 
or other Labour must be made a partner, not a nominal 
partner in the patronizing way which means £5 or £10 
at Christmas should the proprietor have made a million 
during the year, but a real partnership on which above 
a certain Tninimum a man's earnings expand with the 
prosperity of the business. Busy minds are working 
on schemes and some ci them will come to fruititm be- 
fore long. 

There is in fact a change of mind towards Labour, 

some of it due to war gratitude, some to war enlight^i- 

ment, some to self-interest, some to fear. (The spirit 

of heavenly grace has not suddenly descended cm all 
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the aristocrats and capitalists any more than it has on 
the Labour parly.) But the fact remains that there is 
a different attitude between employers and employed, 
and it is bound to have effect on the {tactical outcome 
of affairs. 

We are at a period in politics very different from any- 
thing experienced in the past. Piecemeal l^islation 
will not now satisfy anybody. There is afoot something 
more compelling than local govemment bills, housing 
bills. House of Lords Reform bills or other measures 
which were gravely and sincerely urged and gravely 
and sincerely opposed and either passed or rejected to 
the not very serious let or hindrance of the people at 
l^ge. The disintegration and reassembling of parties 
which is now in process will bring to light personal 
forces, and these personal forces will have to face hard 
and big realities. All the events in the country are 
tending towards a general policy. That policy must 
take into account that England has got to make 
wealth before she can distribute a very considerable 
portion to the workers. It also has to take accoimt of 
our relations with the outside world, political and com- 
mercial — because they have a steady and direct bearing 
on the prosperity and contentment of our people at 
home. Here, then, is an outline of what I regard as 
the inevitable English policy of the future: 

The complete traosformaiion of the En^ish industritd 
world in so for as the reciprocal relations between workmen, 
employers, the Unions, and Parliament are concerned. 

Arrangements by which all workers except the provably 
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idle and criminal shall be assured of a sufSciency of money, 
a sufficiency of l^ure, and a sufficiency of healthy shelter. 

Provisions n^ch shall secure the largely increased pro- 
duction necessary not only for the revenue of the country 
but for the capitalists* profit and the increased money and 
the better conditions for the workers. 

These three proposab are interlocked, and ezamina- 
tion will show how they fit together. In the first place 
there must be the shedding of some old prejudices and 
habits of thought which have grown up round a neces- 
sity for certain courses of action in the past. To some 
it will soimd tike heresy that privileges and rights of 
Trade Unions should be abrogated, but disappointment 
vanishes when it is seen that the new fabric of Labour 
is to be strengthened thereby. The reshaping of 
Parliament will cause a thrill of horror until it is seen 
that only by carrful rebuilding can an ancient edifice 
be preserved in all its essential value and attractions. 
Without bold steps forward. Trade Unions in all their 
demands for higher wages may easily take us to the 
brink ot bankruptcy, perhaps over the brink. Without 
some remodelling of the constitution and powers of 
Parliament, the continuance of Parliament as we know 
it may well be in danger from the revolutionary chal- 
lenge of "direct Jaction" by one or more of the great 
Unions. 

In all the turmoil and bewilderment about wages and 
profits and conditions of Labour, of the rights of Labour 
and of the rights of Capital, there is a primary difficulty 
in knowing what is the TniniTnnm standard ot a decent 
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life for any dass of worker. Four pounds for tbe c 
labourer may well be six pounds for the carpenter, or 
the clerk, seven pounds for the miner and ten pounds 
fcv the skilled engineer. We are not yet a socialist 
people, ^x^tever eunest young men may write in the 
weekly <tr monthly reviews. Councils of perfection 
indeed are those which suggest that all individuals and 
all families should attain the same measure of comfort, 
the same measure of cultured satisfaction. We cannot 
get away from gradings of desire as well as abili^, 
gradings of temperament too — all to some extent 
produced by environment <m the one hand or natural 
gifts or the natural lack of them on the oth». The 
minimum standard for food, shelter, clothes^ and 
health is all that can be established for common use. 
Tliat minimum standard for town and country, for 
large cities and small dties, can be obtained and will 
have to be obtained as a basic line. Above this will 
have to be fixed a mininiiim rCTHunoration toe groups 
(^ occupation. It will be a tiresome but by no means 
an impossible task to draw up these schedules — which 
might perhaps be revised every six months in order to 
adjust them with the current value of money. Below 
the scale thus fixed remuneration must never fall. It 
will be asked right away, what of those industries whidi 
cannot pay their way in these conditions? There must 
be only one method of dealing with them, namely, to 
decide whether tm the whole they are necessary for the 
comfort, convenience, health or business of the nation, 
and if they are, to hand them over to State contrcJ or 
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under supervision to subsidize them. We cannot have 
it all ways, and if we start out with the idea that the 
interest of money makers must not be placed before the 
welfare of the common people I daresay we shall find 
some luxury trades disappearing from sight. Not 
many will be the worse for it, and a good many will be 
better off. 

It is not to be supposed that this wholesale readjust- 
ment of trade conditions will be affected without alarm, 
and strong division of opinion, and here is where the 
reform of Parliament comes in. The House of Com- 
mons must be the grand Trade Union of the nation. 
The voting strength of Labour in the country makes it 
practically certain that from the next General ElectioQ 
at least one third of the members of the House of Com- 
mons will represent Labour, and it may very likely 
be that Labour will hold half the membership or even 
more. Means must be devised for the swift and direct 
appeal to the Commons as a whole whenever a crisis 
seems to be coming. The decbion cannot, as in the 
past, be left entirely to the Cabinet which meets in 
secret and decides in secret. The danger, if danger 
there be, will tend to evaporate when matters are 
adjudicated by the House of Commons in open session. 
The country is vitally concerned and the country has 
a ri^t to know at once and in full aU the rights and 
wrongs of the conclusions which are reached. True, 
the Cabinet may seek to advise and lead the House, 
but if its counsel and guidance is not accepted then the 
Government must face the penalty and make way 
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for others. Id practice, I daresay any GovCTnment 
would do aa the present Coalition Government has so 
often done and will leave the decision to the House oi 
Commons aa a body without seddng to exercise any 
influence one way or the other. 

.. Closely linked up with this procediire of swift and 
automatic appeal to the House of Commons are the 
methods which will have to be adopted to secure greater 
production. There must be a wide relaxation of Trade 
Union rules to permit of many innovations. While the 
minimum pay of each worker will be for the regulation 
number of hours there must be elasticity ¥nth regard to 
the increase of hoiu^ and labour if and when mutually 
satisfactory arrangements can be made between woricers 
and employers. This additional time may be recom- 
pensed by piecework rates, a form of cooperation which 
will not override but may go side by side with a share 
of the firm's profits at the end of the year. The one 
transcendent necessity for the resuscitation of the 
country is the production of more goods. Hard times 
indeed are ahead if we do not add to our production, 
and by adding to it sufiGciently we shall have the means 
for the new and better England which is so insistently 
demanded. 

It may be that in some of the less healthful occupa- 
tions an increase of hours would be inadvisable and 
possibly it would be for the general good that there is 
no extension in some, perhaps all, the occupations in 
which women and yoimg people are engaged. But whcQ 
these and other necessary exceptions are made the great 
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mass of industrial operations is opoi for change. The 
fundfimental thing in any scheme of reform is that the 
worker should be protected with regard to his or her 
standard of wages before any extension of possible 
working time is planned, and wh«a the extension comes 
the work should be paid for at a high and tempting 
rate. I know it is urged that numb^s of workers in 
the mining industry, for example, are content to earn 
so much a wedc and want to earn it in the shortest 
possible time, and, having no regard for production, 
just leave off work wh^i they have earned raiou^ for 
their necessity or indulgencies up to the next Monday 
morning. Well, you meet idle slackers in all depart- 
ments of life, but I do not believe the lazy, careless, 
spendthrift temperament indicated in this argument 
predominates among English workers. I believe it is 
a libel on them. The rates of pay will not be so extreme- 
ly high as to make it inadvisable for the practical, steady 
wotker to secure as much as he can for the benefit of 
his family and himself as a future standby. Moreover, 
the Trade Union oi^anizations must get into this 
matter with energy if they are to do their patriotic duty. 
For the sake of the general production they must make 
it a point of principle for their members that where 
they can without injury to themselves do extra work 
they should undertake it with zealousness and tenacity. 
The general scheme of which this is a part for the benefit 
of all, but particularly for the benefit of the worker, and 
they must show a spirit of determination in putting it 
through. The old country has got to be built up 
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again sranehow and here ia one of the methods of 
doing it. 

I have mentioned but one directicHi in which Trade 
UnicHi niles may be relaxed but there are of course 
many others. Women must be allowed in departments 
from which they have been debarred. During the war 
it was shown that a few vefks' training enabled both 
men and women to do some of the sampler operations 
which had alw^s been retarded as the exclusive pos- 
session of skilled wotkexe, who had shut out intruders 
relentlessly. The emergency of the nation ia oofy less 
grave than that produced by the war itself. It is 
necessary to get all the work dcme that we can. Labour 
has reached a stage in which it must look beycmd its 
own nose. The narrow extremists who call themselves 
advanced and independent but are in reality fanatical 
conservatives will certainly raise a long and prolonged 
howl if these proposals or kindred ones are put before 
them, ' but most of the Labour leaders, like most 
fji the rank and file, are practical men of ccHnnum 
sense who 'can see a little way into the future, who 
are shrewd enough on' their own behalf, are not un- 
mindful that th^ own welfare is bound up with 
that of ell kinds of other people — more so now than 
ever before. 

But the alteration in IVade Union rules by the w<nk- 
ers, the share of profits by the employers, will not in 
themsdves be enough to bring into being the new and 
prosperous era. Many kinds of fresh developments 
must be set to work. There must be, for example, a 
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wide and general application of labour-saving madiin- 
ery in order to stimulate output. 

There are any amount of inventions used by America, 
the adoption of which will be not only of great aervice 
in the factory but in many other enterpriaea. For 
instance, in farming a score of operations could be 
amplified and expedited by the use of machines, large 
or small. The British farmer has been doing pretty 
well lately. He has to do better in the future not for 
his own sake alone. 

One objection to the swe^ of reform which I believe 
to be inevitable will be that with new machines, over- 
time, the lessening d Trade Union rules generally, 
there will be more unemployment. The answer is that 
the vital part of the new programme must be compre* 
hensive, far-reaching schemes to be immediately en- 
tered upon for the development (and if necessary the 
inauguration) of industries essential to the nation. In 
the wax we learnt to manufacture articles needed not 
only for ourselves but all parts of the world, and these 
included commodities, the making of which was re- 
gained from our enemies — dyes, for example. Gor- 
emmoit encouragement may be necessary. There 
will not be any unemployment that matters if advan- 
tage is taken of all the opmings that present themselves 
from now onwards. 

One of the most important of all the deveIopm«its 
must be that in the direction of producing more food. 
We are an agricidtural people, and we have hundreds 
of thousands of acres which are lost so far as food is 
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concemed and which would give us wheat, potatoes, 
and fruit as weU as other things. Meanwhile we are 
importing 50 per cent, of our foodstuffs from abroad. 
I know the economic difficulties in the way, but under 
the new dispoisation the countiy wiU not be able to 
ignore this opportunity at our doors. If we get a move 
on our manufactures it should help our farming indus- 
try tremendously. The countiy must be one complete 
machine and all the parts must work t<^ther. Imagi- 
nation and courage as well as executive c^>acity will 
be needed to frame a policy which will include a vastly 
increased food production on our available land. But 
the wit of men is not yet exhausted. We have to meet 
the facts as they are and we shall be urged forward by 
the sharpest of goads, that of sheer necessity. 

It will be observed that to dovetail together these 
various expedients which I have outlined requires no 
exclusive devotion to Conservatism, liberalism or 
Labourism. None will dominate the life of England. 
Those who n^ard a political nickname as the Open 
Sesame now and in the immediate future will experioice 
rude jars and shocks. There is no definite law in these 
matters. English adaptabihty is what is required and 
what will be forthcoming regardless of fixed "prind- 
ples" however loud the lamentations of the political 
prophets or however copious their tears. 

Plans of action regarding labour are to the fare in 
England's new policy but the country has responsibili- 
ties and comnutments other than those at her own door. 
In consonance with what she does at home must be her 
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actiona across the seas. Trouble quite near at hand 
must be settled. A contented England and an Ireland 
carrying arms in revolt is an impossible picture. Ire- 
land must be given Home Rule however beland 
squabbles over it. The Home Rule that is given must 
be as nearly as English judgment can decide the kind 
of Home Rule that Ireland most desires. A particular 
form of self-government should go to the extreme of 
what a united Ireland wants short of a separate flag 
and a separate republic. If it be found that Dominion 
Home Rule will be satisfactory Dominion Home Rule 
must be given and a little more to show our good will. 
If the Dominion form of Government is going to lead 
North and South to cut each other's throats then there 
must be thrust upon Ireland such a system as will at 
least partially unite aH sections at present and will 
allow of the development of a imified complete Irish 
legislature as soon as some sort of agreement can be 
hammered out between the warring sections. It seems 
a' pig-headed thing to assert that for her own sake and 
for the sake of England, Ireland has got to have Home 
Rule swiftly whether she likes it or not, but that is 
about the kind of position we have reached. 

So far as foreign policy is concerned England must 
steadily work along the lines of endeavour indicated by 
the ideals of the League of Nations. She has taken the 
lead in the past and it looks as if she will keep it. Here 
lies sanity, progress, and good will. With a small and 
well trained army, a navy unsurpassed in the quality 
of its personnel, in its scientific equipment, but not over- 
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whelming in size, an air oi^anization capable of an ex- 
tension in time of need and abreast of every develop- 
moit of invention, in tliis combination ia a treble force, 
strong within its limits but small tn comparison with 
the armaments possessed by other nations. We can 
perhaps with some hesitations, here and there with 
some forebodings, show an example of atncertty to all 
the world. Work along these lines has already begun. 
That we shall save money is but an indd^ital. Should 
the dreadful necessity ever arise, England will again 
raise her millions and her thousands of millions rather 
than submit to national humiliation or see hec flag 
debased but she is strong enough or proud oiou^ in 
the meantime to q>eak aloud for humanity. 
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